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PREFACE. 



In presentiiig to the public the first Yolame of A Com- 

prchensire Commentary on the Quran, I tliink it necessary 
to make a brief statement as to the reasons which have 
led to the publication of this work, and the object sought 
to be attained thereby. 

The idea of preparinj^ such a work grew out of tlie wants 
"which I felt in the pursuit of my own study of the Quran, 
and in the work of a missionary among Muslims. The 
time required to gather up the results of the labours of 
various writers on Islam ; the difiiculty of preserving 
these results in a form suitable for convenient reference ; 
and the still greater difficulty of bringing the truth thus 
acquired to bear on, the minds of Muslims, owing to the 
absence of any medium whereby the proof-texts, referred 
to in the English works by chapter and verse, may be found 
in the original copies current among Muhammadans, 
where no such mode of reference is used ; — all these sug- 
pjested the tzreat need of a work which would remove in 
some degree at least these obstacles to the study of tlie 
Qnx^, and thus promote a better knowledge of Islam 
among missionaries. 

It will thus be seen that I have not laboured simply to 
make a book. I have endeavoured to provide for a felt 
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want My object has been to gather up in a few volnmes 

the results of the labours of those who have endeavoured 
to elucidate the text of the Quran, adding the results of 
my own study. It is in this sense that this work is en- 
titled a Comprehensiye Commentary. Though primarily 
intended fur tlie use of those wlio, like mvself, are enizai^ed 
in missionary work among Muhammadans, it is hoped 
that it will render valuable service to othets. 

The plan adopted in the preparation of this work is as 
follows : — 

L To present Sale's translation of the Quran in the 
form of the Arabic original, indicating the Sijpdm, 8i6/nU, 
Ruqih of the Sipdra, Ruqtl of the Sdrat, &a, as they are in 
the best Oriental editions. 

II. To number the verses as they are in the liomaa 
Urdil edition of Maulvi Abdul Qadir's translation. This 
arrangement will be of special benefit to missionaries in 
India. 

III. To exhibit in the notes and comments the views 
of the best Muslim conmientators. For these I am in- 
debted for the most part to Sale, the Tafsir^i-Baufi, the 
Tafsir-i-IIussaini, the Tafsir-i-Fatah'ar-Iufhmdn, and the 
notes on AbdtU Qddirs Urdu trarislation of the Quran, 
Sale's notes have been almost entirely drawn (with the 
aid of Maracci's work in Latin) from the standard writings 
of Baidhawi, the Jalalain, and Al Zaiiiakhshari. I have 
also culled much from some of the best European writers 
on Islam, a list of whose works may be found below. 

lY. To the above is prefixed Sale's Preliminary Dis- 
course, wiih additional notes and emendations. And 
the last volume will contain a complete Index, both to 
the text of, and the notes on, the Quran, which wiU enable 
the reader to acquaint himself with the teaching of the 
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Qur^n on any particular subject, with a yeij small amount 

of labour. 

In regard to the spelling of proper names, I haye 
inyaiiably Bomanised the original form of the words, 
except when quoting from living authors, in which case 
I have felt obliged to retain the spelling peculiar to each 
writer. 

In order to facilitate the study of individual chapters, 

and to help a better understanding of the various " revela- 
tions,*' I have preyed to each chapter a brief iutroductiou, 
showing the circumstances under which the revelations 
were made, the date of their publication by Muhammad, 

and also giving a brief analysis of each chapter as to its 
teaching. 

As to the matter of the notes, the reader will perceive 
occasional repetition. This is due in part to the repe- 
titions of the text, and partly in order to call special 
attention to certain doctrines of the Quran, e.g., its testi- 
mony to the genuineness and credibility of the Christian 
Scriptures current in the days of Muhammad ; the evidence 
it affords to its own character as a fabrication ; its testi- 
mony to the imposture of the Arabian prophet, in his 
professing to attest the Former Scriptures, while denying 
almost every cardinal doctrine of the same, — in his putting 
into the mouth of God garbled statements as to Scripture 
history, prophecy, and doctrine, to suit the purposes of 
his prophetic pretensions, — and in his appealing to Divinity 
to sanction his crimes against morality and decency. 

The need of emphasising facts of this kind has grown 
out of the attempt of certain apologists for Islam to ignore 
these unpleasant truths, and to exhibit to the present 
generation an ideal Muhammad, no less unlike the prophet 
of Arabia than the Muhammad of Christian bigotry and 
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nusiepiesentation. My endearour has been to show what 
the Quidn actually teaches on these snlrjects. 

On the other hand, I have endeavoured to remove, 
as far as known to me, the misapprehensious, aud conse- 
quent misrepresentations, of the doctrines of the Quidn, 
popular among Christians, believing that every such error 
strengthens the prejudices of ^luhauimadans, and tliereby 
aids the cause it seeks to overthrow, whilst justifying 
similar misrepresentation from the Muslim side. £yery- 
wheie I have endeavoured to advance the cause of tmth, 
to show just what the Quran teaches, and so by stating 
fairly the issues of the controversy with Islam, to advance 
the great cause of bringing its votaries to a knowledge 
of Him to whom all the prophets of God pointed as the 

K)On of God aud the Saviour of sinners. 

Pinaliy, whilst I desire to express my obligations to all 
those, now living, whose writings I have consulted or used 
in the preparation of this volume, I wish specially to 
make thankful acknowledgment of the help aflbrded me 
by Sir William Muir, in permitting me to make use of 
his most valuable works on Muhammad and the Quran in 
the preparation of this work. My thanks are also due to 
the Kev. P. ^I. Zenker, C.^M.S. missionary, Agra, for much 
valuable assistance in gathering material from sources 
inaccessible to ma 

Without further preface, and earnestly desiring the 
blessing of Ilim who is The unly Sinlkss Pkophet op 
IsULm, and the only Saviour of fallen meo, I commend 
this volume to the reader, 

R M W. 

LonuHA, Xkmittr 51, i88i« 
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NOTE 



Ih reading the Bomaniaed form of Arabic proper namea, the reader 
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In reading the fractional lign B R Yt in the margin to the 
text of the Qni^ nndeietaod bj the figures ako9$ the line iht Bm^ 
9f1ih€ fifirof or chapter, and hj the figures ftffow the line ikt Bnqk 
iheS^sAra, The terms £ii6a» il^if, and Mi mark the /bvvil^ 
and ihmfimrtki of a Sipdm. 
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S4L£'S PREFACE TO THE PRELIMINARY 
DISCOURSE AND TRANSLATION. 



I iMAaiN'E it almost needless either to make an apology 
for publishing the following translation, or to go abuut to 
prove it a work of use as well as curiosity. They must 
have a mean opinion of the Ghmtiau religion* or be but 
ill grounded thereuk, who can apprehend any danger from 
80 manifest a forgeiy : and if the religions and civil insti- 
tutions of foreign nations are worth onr knowledge, those 
of Mnhammad, the lawgiver of the Arabians, and founder 
of an empire which in less than a century spread itself 
over a greater part of the world than the Romans were 
ever masters of, must needs be so ; whether we consider 
their extensive obtaining, or our frequent intercourse with 
those who are governed thereby. I shall not here inquire 
into the reasons why the law of Muhammad has met with 
so unexampled a reception in the world (for they are 
greatly deceiyed who imagine it to have h&ea propagated 
by the sword alone), or by what means it came to be 
embraced by nations which never felt the force of the 
Muhammadan arms, and even by those which stripped 
the Arabians of their conquests, and put an end to the 
sovereignty and very being of their Khah'fahs ; yet it sueuis 
as if there was something more than what is vulgarly 
imagined in a religion which has made so surprising a 
progress. But whatever use an impartial version of the 
Qurdn may be of in other respects, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to undeceive those who, from the ignorant or unfair 
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tnmslatioiis wliich have appeared, have entertained too 
favourable an opinion of the original, and also to enable 
ns efiectaaUy to expose tbe impoetnre ; none of those who 

have hitherto undertaken that province, not exceptinf]^ Dr. 
Prideaux himself, having succeeded to tlie satisfaction of 
the judicious, for want of being complete masters of the 
controversy. Tbe writers of the Itomish communion, ia 
particular, aro so far from having done any service in their 
refutations of Muhammadism, that by endeavouring to 
defend their idolatry and other superstitions, th^ have 
rather contributed to the increase of that aversion which 
the Mnhammadans in general have to the Christian re- 
ligion, and given them great advantages in the dispute. 
The Protestants alone are able to attack the Quran with 
success ; and for them, I trust, Providence has reserved 
the glory of its overthrow. In the meantime, if I might 
presume to lay down rules to be observed by those who 
attempt the conversion of the Muhammadans, they should 
be the same which the learned and worthy Bishop Kidder^ 
has prescribed for the conversion of the Jews, and which 
may, mutatis mutandis, be equally applied to the former, 
notwithstanding the despicable opinion that writer, for 
want of being better acquainted with them, entertained 
of those people, judging them scarce fit to be argued with. 
The first of these rules is, To avoid compulsion, which, 
though it bo not in our power to employ at present^ I 
hope will not be made use of when it is. The second is. 
To avoid teaching doctrines against common sense; the 
Muhammadans not being such fools (whatever we may 
think of them) as to be gained over in this case. The 
worshipping of imagi s and the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion'are threat stunibliii'^-blocks to the Muhammadans, and 
the Church which teacheth them is very unfit to bring 
those people over. The third is, To avoid weak argu- 
ments; for the Muhammadans are not to be converted 



^ In Us Demcoifer. of the MeMia% put iiL ofaap, 2. 
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with these, or hard words. We must use them with 
humanity, and dispute against them with ari^uments that 
are proper and cogent. It is certain that many Christians 
who have written agamst them have been very defectiye 
this way: many have nsed ftigaments that have no force, 
and advanced propositions that are yoid of truth. This 
method is so far from convincing that it rather serves to 
harden them. The Mnhammadans will he apt to conclude 
we have little to say when we urge them with ar^uiuents 
that are trifling or untme. We do but lose ground when 
we do this ; and instead of gaining them, we expose our- 
selves and our cause also. We must not give them ill 
words neither; but must avoid all reproachful hxnguage, 
all that is sarcastical and biting : this never did good from 
polpit or press. The softest words will make the deepest 
impression ; and if we think it a fault in them to give ill 
language, we cannot be excused when we imitate them. 
The fourth rule is, Not to quit any article of the Christian 
faith to cjain the Muliammadans. It is a fond conceit of 
the Socinians that we shall upon their principles l>e most 
like to prevail upon the Muhammadans : it is not true in 
matter of fact. We must not give up any article to gain 
them : but then the Church of Eome ought to part with 
many practices and some doctrines. We are not to design 
to gain the Muhammadans over to a system of dogma» hut 
to the ancient and primitive faith. I believe nobody will 
deny but that the rules here laid down are just: the latter 
part of the third, which alone my design has given me 
occasion to practise, I think so reasonable, that I have not, 
in speaking of Muhammad or his (^)un'm, allowed myself 
to use those opprobrious appellations, and unmannerly 
expressions, whidi seem to be the strongest arguments of 
several who have written against them. On the contrary, 
I have thought myself obliged to treat both with common 
decency, and even to approve such particulais as seemed 
to me to deserve approbation; for how criminal soever 
Muhammad may have been m impuain^ a false reii^iou 
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on mankind, the praises due to his real virtues tm^ht not 
to bo denied him ; nor can I do otlierwise than applaud 
the candour of the pious and learned Spanhemius, who, 
though lie owned him to have been a wicked impostor, 
yet acknowledged him to have been richly furnished with 
natural endowments, beautiful in his person, of a subtle 
wit» agreeable behaviour, showing liberality to the poor, 
courtesy to every one, fortitude against his enemies, and 
above all a high reverence for the name of Gon; severe 
against the perjured, adulterers, murderers, slanderers, 
prodigals, covetous, false witnesses, &c., a great preacher 
of patience, charity, mercy, beneficence, gratitude, honour- 
ing of parents and superiors, and a frequent celebrator of 
the divine praises.^ 

Of the several translations of the Quran now extant, 
there is but oue which tolerably represents the sense of 
the original; and that being in Latin, a new version be- 
came necessary, at least to an English reader. What 
Bibliander published for a Latin translation of that book 
deserves not the name of a translation ; the unaccountable 
liberties therein taken, and the numberless faults, both of 
omission and commission, leaving scarce any resemblance 
of the original. It was made near six hundred years ago, 
being finished in 1 143, by Kobertus Ketenensis, an Eng- 
lishman, with the assistance of Hermannus Dalmata, at 
the request of Peter, Abbot of Clugny, who paid them 
weU for their pains. 

From this Latin version was taken the Italian of Andrea 
Arrivabene, notwithstanding the pretences in his dedica- 
tion of its being done immediately from the Arabic 

^ Id certuni, naturalibus egregid prodigoB, avaros, falnos tefltea, &c. 

dotibuB instroctom MnhaimiUMleiii, Magniu idem patientin, diaritatia, 

forma pncstanti, ingenio calido, nio- misericordi'.p, heneficentiiB, gratitu- 

ribus fjict'tij^, ac {»rfB se ferentcni li- dinis, honoris in j>arentesacHUj>erioro3 

byalitutcni in cgenos, comitatem pntco, ut ct diviuarum iaudum. 

in Mngwlow, fortitodioem in hostea, Hist. Ecdas^ aec viL 0. 7, Ion. 5 

ac praj caeteris revcrentiaiu divini and 7. 

nommis. — Severus fmt in perjuroa, ^ Uia words are : Questo libro, 

ndtdteroB^ hondddai^ obtreetatoNi^ dia gik bavevo k oonu&une ntilitk 
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wherefore it is no wonder if the transcript he yet more 
faulty and absurd than the copy.^ 

About the end of the fifteenth century, Johannes 
Andreas, a native of Xativa in the kingdom of Valencia, 
who from a Muhammadau doctor became a Christian 
priest, translated not only the Quran, but also its glosses, 
and the seven books of the Sonna, out of Arabic into the 
Airagonian tongue, at the command of Martin Garcia,* 
Bishop of Barcelona and Inquisitor ef Arragon. Whether 
this translation were ever published or not I am wholly 
ignorant ; but it may be presumed to have been the better 
done for being the work of one hmd up iu the Muhaiii- 
madan reli*:ion and learn i n lt ; thouu'li his refutation of 
that religion, whicli has had several editions, gives no 
great idea of his abilities. 

Some years within the last century, Andrew du Ryer, 
who had been eonsnl of the Frendi nation in Egypt, and 
was tolerably skilled in the Turkish and Arabic languages, 
took the pains to translate the Qurdn into his own tongue ; 
bat his performance, though it be beyond comparison 
preferaMe to that of Retenensis, is far from being a just 
translation, there being mistakes in every page, besides 
frequent transpositions, omissions, and additions,^ faults 
unpardonable in a work of this nature. And what renders 
it still more incomplete is the want of Notes to explain a 
vast number of passages, some of which are difficult, and 
others impossible to be understood, without proper expli- 
cations, were they translated ever so exactly, which the 
author is so sensible of that he often refers his reader to 
the Arabic commentators. 

The English version is no other than a translation of 



di molti fatto d»l prnprlo t* sto 3^,2; Seklen., De Soooen. ad Leges 

Arabo trarlurro nella nostra vol^'ar Ebrajor., p. 9. 

lingtuk Italiaua, And after- * J. Andreas, in Prsef. ad Tractat. 

wMds t Qnesto h TAIcorano di Ma- mtm da Confonone Saote Maho- 

C'-nu'tt'i. n (]Mn.I'-, con'.o ho '^ia detto, mctans. 

ho fatto dal 8uo idioma tradurre, &c ' Vide Windet., Dc Vita Functo* 

1 Vide Joa. Scalig., Epiat. 361 at mm Statu, ieo. ix. 
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Du Byer^s, and that a veiy bad one ; for Alexander Boss, 
who did it, being utterly unacquainted with the Arabic, 
and no great master of the iVench, has added a number 

of fresh mistakes of his own to those of Du Ryer, not to 
mention the meanness of his language, which would make 
a better book ridiculous. 

In 1698 a Latin translation of the Quriin, made by 
father Lewis Marracci, who had been confessor to Pope 
Innocent XI., was published at Padua, together with the 
original tezt^ accompanied by explanatory notes and a 
refutation. This translation of Marracci's, generally 
speaking, is veiy exact; but adheres to the Arabic idiom 
too literaUy to be easily understood, unless I am much 
deceived, by those whq are not versed in the ^luhammadaii 
learning.* The notes he has added are indeed of great 
use, but his refutations, wliich swell the work to a large 
volume, are of little or none at all, being often unsatis- 
factory, and sometimes impertinent. The work, however, 
with all its faults, is very valuable, and I should be guilty 
6i ingratitude did I not acknowledge myself much obliged 
thereto ; but stiU, being in Latin, it can be of no use to 
those who understand not that tongue. 

Having therefore undertaken a new translation, 1 liave 
endeavoured to do the original impartial justice, not 
having, to the best of my knowledge, represented it, in any 
one instance, either better or worse than it really is. I 
have thought myself obliged, indeed, in a piece which 

* Of Manacd's tranaUtioii Savaiy aaya, Maiiatid, that leaned 
monk, who spent forty years in tran!*lating and refating the Kordn, 

proceeded on the right system. He divided it into verses, fKKPftHing 
to the text ; bat, neglecting the precepts of a great master — 

' Neo verbam vtho, enrabis reddere, fidns 
IntexprM,' Ac- 
he translated it literally. He has not expressed the ideas of the 
Koi&n, but travestied the words of it into barbarons Latin. Tet^ 
though all the beauties of the original are lost in this translatioB, it 
is pxefeiable to that by Da Ryer.** b. m. w. 
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pretends to be the Word of God, to keep somewhat 

scrupulously close to the text, by which means the lan- 
guage may, in some places, seem to express the Arabic 
a little too literally to be elegant English : but this, I 
hope, has not happened often; and I flatter myself that 
the style I have made use of will not only give a more 
genuine idea of the oiiginal than if I had taken more 
liberty (which would have been much more for my ease), 
bat will soon become familiar; for we must not expect to 
read a Tersion of so extraordinary a book with the same 
ease and pleasure as a modern composition. 

In the Notes my view has been briefly to explain the 
text, and especially the difficult and obscure passages, 
from the most approved commentators, and that generally 
in their own words, for whose opinions or expressions, 
where liable to censure, I am not answerable ; my pro- 
Tinoe being only fairly to represent their expositions, and 
the little I have added of my own, or from European 
writers, being easily discernible. Where I met with any 
circumstance which I imagined might be curious or enter- 
taining, I have not failed to produce it. 

The Preliminary Discourse will acquaint the reader 
with the most material particulars proper to be known 
previously to the entering on the Quran itself, and which 
could not so conyeniently have been thrown into the 
Notes. And I have taken care, both in the Preliminary 
Disoonzae and the Notes, constantly to quote my autho- 
rities and the writers to whom I have been beholden; but 
to none have I been more so than to the learned Dr. 
Pocock, whose Specimen Jlistoruc Arcthum is the most 
useful and accurate work that has been hitherto published 
concerning the antiquities of that nation, and ought to be 
read by every curious inquirer into them. 

As I have had no opportunity of consulting public 
libraries, the manuscripts of which I have made use 
throughout the whole work have been such as I had in my 
own study, except only the Commentary of Al Baidhdwi 
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and the Gospel of St Barnabas. The first belongs to the 
library of the Dutch Church in Austin Friars, and for the 
use of it I have been ohieflj indebted to tiie Bev. Dr. 
Bolten, one of the ministers of that church : the other was 
very obli<jiii;4ly lent me by the Rev. Dr. Holme, Eector 
of Hedlcy in Hampshire ; aiul I take this opportunity 
of returiiincj botli those gentlemen my thanks for their 
favours. The merit of Al Baidhawi's commentary will 
appear from the frequent quotations I have made thence; 
but of the Gospel of St. Barnabas (which I had not seen 
when the little I have said of it in the Preliminary Dis- 
course,^ and the extract I had borrowed from M. de la 
Monnoye and M. Toland,* were printed off), I must beg 
leave to give some further account. 

The book is a moderate quarto, in Spanish, written in a 
very legible hand, but a little damaged towards the latter 
end. It contains two hundred and twenty-two chapters 
of unequal length, and four hundred and twenty pages ; 
and is said, in the front, to be translated from the Italian 
by an Arragonian Muslim named Mustafa de Aranda. 
There is a preface prefixed to it^ wherein the discoverer of 
the originsd MS., who was a Christian monk, called Fra 
Marino, tells us that having accidentally met with a 
writing of Irena-us (among others), wherein he speaks 
against St. Paul, alleging, for liis autliority, the Gosj)el of 
St. Barnabas, lie became exceeding desirous to find this 
Gospel; and that God, of his mercy, having made him 
very intimate with Pope Sixtus V., one day, as they were 
together in that Pope's library, his Holiness fell asleep, 
and he, to employ himself, reaching down a book to read, 
the first he laid his hand ou proved to be the very Gospel 
he wanted : overjoyed at the discovery, he scrupled not to 
hide his prize in his sleeve, and on the Po})e's awaking, took 
leave of him, carrying with him that celestial treasure, by 
reading of which he became a convert to Muhammadism, 



Sac. It. p. 123. . * In not ad c»|k. 3. 
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This Gospel of Barnabas contains a complete histoiy of 
Jesus Chiist from his biith to his ascension; and most 

of the circumstances in the fonr real Gospels are to be 
found therein, but many of tliem turned, and some artfully 
enough, to favour tlie Muhammadan system. From the 
design of the whole, and the frequent interpolations of 
stories and passages wherein Muhammad is spoken of and 
foretold by name, as the messenger of God, and the great 
prophet who was to perfect the dispensation of Jesns, it 
appears to be a most barefaced forgery. One particular I 
observe therein induces me to believe it to have been 
dressed up by a renegade Christian, slightly instructed in 
his new religion, and not educated a ]\iuiiamniadan (unless 
the fault be imputed to the Spanish, or perhaps the Italian 
translator, and not to the original compiler) ; I mean the 
giving to Muhammad the title of Messiah, and that not 
once or twice only, but in several places ; whereas the title 
of the Messiah, or, as the Arabs write it, al Masih, ie., 
Christ, is appropriated to Jesus in the Qurdn, and is con- 
stantly applied by the Muhammadans to him, and never 
to their own prophet. The passages produced from the 
Italian MS. by M. de la Monnoye are to be seen in this 
Spanish version almost word for word. 

But to return to the following work. Though I have 
freely censured the former translations of the Quran, I 
would not therefore be suspected of a design to make my 
own pass as free from faults : I am very sensible it is not ; 
and I make no doubt that the few who are able to discern 
them, and know the difficulty of the undertaking, will 
give me fair quarter. I likewise flatter myself that they, 
and all considerate persons, will excuse the delay which 
has happened in the publication of this work, when they 
are informed that it was carried on at leisure times onlv, 
and amidst the necessary avocations of a troublesome 
piofession. 
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or TBB ARABS BDOBS MUHAXMAD ; OB, AS THBT BZFBB88 IT, IV 
TBM TUB OF lONOBANOB; IHBIR HI810BT,* BBUOIOB, LBABN- 
TSa, ABO CUSTOMS. 

The Arabs, and the country they inhabit, which them- hm 
selves call Jazirat al Aiab, or the Peninsula of the^ 
Aiabians, bat we Arabia, were so named from Aiaba, a 
small territory in the proTince of Tah&ma;^ to which 
Tarab the son of Qahtdn, the father of the ancient Arabs, 
gave his name, and where, some ages aft^r, dwelt Ismail 
the son of Abraliam by Hagar. The Christian writers for 
several centuries speak of them under the appellation of 
Saracens, the most certain derivation of which word is 
from ^rk, the east, where the descendants of Joctan, the 



* Whilst regarding this Preliminary Discourse as a most masterly, 
and on the whole reliable, presentation of the peculiar tloctrinc«, 
rites, ceremonies, customs, and institutions of Isldm, we recognise 
tile fact that more nuxlern research has brought to light many things 
concerning the history of the ancient Arabs which greatly modify 
the statements made in the early paragraphs of this chapter. We 
therefore refer the reader to the most valuable works of M. C. de 
Perceval, Hiit. det Arabes^ a masterly digest of which may be found 
in die Introdnetion to Moii^s Life of Mahtmutt chap. iii. ; also to the 
woifca of Df. Sprenger, Biography of the Prophet^ &c B. M. w. 



Pboodk, Specim. Hist Arftb., p. 33. 
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Qahtdn of the Arabs, are placed by Moses,^ and ia which 
quarter tliey dwelt in ros])t'ct to the Jews.* 
limitoirf The name of Arabia (used in a more extensive sense) 
sometimes comprehends all that large tract of land bounded 
by the river Euphrates, the Persian Gulf, the Sindian, 
Indian, and Eed Seas, and part of the Mediterranean: 
above two-thirda of which oonntiy, that is, Arabia propedy 
80 called, the Arabs have possessed almost from the Hood; 
and have made themselves masters of the rest, either by 
settlei^ents or continual incursions ; for which reason the 
Turks and Persians at tliis day call the whole Arabi^iUu, 
or the country of tlio Arabs. 

But the limits of Arabia, in its more usual and proper 
sense, are much narrower, as reaching no farther north- 
ward than the Isthmus, which runs from Aila to the head 
of the Persian Gull, and the borders of the territory of 
Ktifa; which tract of land the Greeks nearly comprehended 
nnder the name of Arabia the Happy. The Eastern geo- 
graphers make Arabia Petrjea to belong partly to Egypt, 
and partly to Shdm or Syria, and the Desert Arabia they 
call the Deserts of Svria.' 

Proper Arabia is by the Oriental writers generally 
divided into five provinces,^ viz., Yaman, Hijaz, Tahama, 
Najd, and Yamima; to which some add Bahrain, as a 
sixth, but this province the more exact make part of Irak ;^ 
others rednce them all to two, Yaman and Hijaz, the last 
including the three other provinces of Tahama, Najd, and 
Tamdma. 

The pro. The provincc of Yaman, so called cither from its situa- 
Yamau. tion to the right hand, or south of the temple of Makkah, 
or else from the happiness and verdure of its soil, extends 
itself along the Indian Ocean from Aden to Cape liasalgat ; 
part of the Bed Sea bounds it on the west and south sides, 

1 Gen. X. 30. in hu tiniA dividad into fife king* 

1 * Sec Pocf)ck, Specim,, 33, 34. doins, 1. 16, p. 1129. 
- » Goliua ad Alfragan, 78, 79. » GoL ad Alfracan, 79. 

« Stnbo aaya Arabia Fells wm 
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and the province of Hijaz on the north. ^ It is subdivided 
into several lesser provinces, as Hadrainaut, Shihr, Omdn, 
Najran, &c., of wliich Shihr alone produces the frankin- 
cense.^ The metropolis of Yaman is Sanaa, a very ancient 
city, in former times called Ozal,* and much celebrated for 
its delightful situation; bat the prince at present resides 
about five leagues northward from thence, at a place no 
less pleasant, called Hisn al Mawdhib, or the Castle of 
DeUghts* 

This country has been famous from all antiquity for the 
happiness of its climate, its fertility and riches,* which 
induced Alexander the Great, after his return from his 
Indian expedition, to form a design of conquering it, and 
fixing there his royal seat; but his deatli, which happened 
soon after, prevented the execution of this project.^ Yet, 
in reality, great part of the riches which the ancients ima- 
giiied were the produce of Arabia, came really from the 8o-etu«i 
Indies and the coasts of Africa ; for the Egyptians, who t:^!!S 
had engrossed that trade, which was then carried on by fi^im^iJdia. 
way of the Red Sea, to themselves, industriously con- 
cealed the truth of the matter, and kept tlieir ports shut 
to prevent foreigners penetrating into those countries, or 
receiving any information thence ; and this precaution 
of theirs on the one side, and the deserts, unpassable to 
strangers, on the other, were the reason why Arabia was 
so lit^e known to the Greeks and Bomans. The delight- 
fulness and plenty of Taman are owing to its mountains ; 
for an that part which lies along the Hed Sea is a dry, 
barren desert, in sumu places ten or t^velve leagues over, 
but in return bounded by those mountains, which being 



* ''Or this was the name of its builder ; see Kamooi'* (Lane). 

X» K* 



' L» Roque, Voyage de l*Ai»bi * Vide Dionys. Perieges., v. 927, 

Heur., 121. &c. 

' GoL ad iVlfragan, 79, 87. * Strabo^ L 16^ p. 1132; Aixiao, 

• Voyage de i'Arab. Ueur., 232. 161. • 
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well watered, enjoy aa almost continiial spring, and, be- 
Produce fli sides coffee, the peculiar produce of this coiintry, yield 
great plenty and variety of fruits, and in particular ezoel* 

lent corn, grapes, and spices. There are no rivers of note 
in this country, for the streams which at certain times of 
the year descuiid from the mountains, seldom reach the 
sea, being for the most part diunk up and lost in the 
burning sands of that coast,^ 

The soil of the other provinces is much more barren 
than that of Taman; the greater part of their territories 
being ^covered with dry sands, or rising into rocks, inter* 
spersed heie and there with some fruitful spots, which 
receive their greatest advantages from their water and 
palm-trees. 

TbeHij^ The province of Hijji^, so named because it divides 
^ Najd from Tahama, is bounded on the soutli by Yaman 
and Tahama, on the west by the Ked Sea, on the north by 
the deserts of Syria, and on the east by the province of 
Najd.^ This province is famous for its two chief cities, 
Makkah and Madina, one of which is celebrated for its 
temple, and for having given birth to Muhammad; and 
the other for being the place of his residence for the last 
ten years of his life, and of his interniont. 
>f.vv»>. Makkah, sometimes also called Bakkah, whicli words 
are synonymous, and signify a place of great concuursc, is 
certainly one of the most ancient cities of the world ; it 
is by some^ thought to be the Mesa of the Scripture/ a 
name not unknown to the Arabians, and supposed to be 
taken from one of Ismail's sons.^ It is seated in a stony 
and bsnen valley, surrounded on all sides with mountains.^ 
The length of Makkah from south to north is about two 
miles, and its breadth from the foot of the mountain 

1 Voyage de l*Ai«b. Hear., 121, * Qen. x. 3a 
123, 153- * Gol Ad Alfrag., 82 ; tee Qtn, 

* Vide Gul. ad Alfrag., 98 ; Abul- XXV. 1 5. 

fedfti DeBcr. Arab., p. 5. * Gul., ib. 19S. See Pitts' Aooount 

* BL Saadias in venion. Arab, of the Reliffion and MuuMn of tha 
Ftfitel. Seftr Jncfaatiii., 135 b. MwhammadfciHj p. 96. 
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Ajyad, to the top of aiiolher called Koaikai'm, about a 
mile.^ In the midst of this space stands the city, built 
of stone cut from the neighbouring mountains.^ There 
being no springs at Makkali,^ at least none but T^^hat are 
bitter and unfit to drink,^ except only the well Zamzam, 
the water of which, though far the best, yet cannot be 
drank of any continuance, being brackish,* and causing 
eruptions in those who drink plentifully of it,^ the in- 
habitants are obliged to use rain-water, which they catch 
in cisterns.^ lUit this not being suliicient, several 
attempts were made to bring water thither from other 
places by aqueducts; and particularly about JVIuham- 
mad's time, Zubair, one of the principal men of the tribe 
of Quraish, endeavoured, at a great expense, to supply 
the city with water from Mount Arafat, but without 
success ; yet this was effected not many years ago, being 
begun at the charge of a wife of Bulaimdn the Turkish 
emperor.''' But long before this another aqueduct had 
been made from a spring at a consideral>le distance, 
which was, after several years' labour, finished by the 
Khalifah al Muktadir.^ 

The soil about Makkah is so very barren as to produce 
no fruits but what are common in the deserts, though the 
prince or Sharif has a garden well planted at his castle 



* Lane adda the following note : — Sale here adda ' being braekiBh,' 
bat Buckbaidt .^^ay s the water of the Zemiem *ia heavy to the taete, 
and aooMtimea in ita colour reeemUea milk ; bat,' he adds, *it ia 
perfiBctly aweet, and differs Yeiy much from that of tiie brackish wella 
dispersed over the town. When first drawn np^ it is slightly tepid, 
ref^mbling in this respect many other fountains of the Uejiz.'^ 
TravcU in Arabia, p. 144. I have also drunk the water of Zemzem 
brought in a china bottle to Cairo, and found it perfectly sw(>et." 

£. M. w. 

^ Sharif al Edriai apud Poo. * Ibid, and Pitta, ubi supra, p. 
Spec., p. 123. 107. 
> Ibid. • Gdl. ad Alfragaa, 99. 

* Gol. slA A1fn\i:an, 99. ' Ibid. 

* Sharif al iuirisi, ubi supra, 124. ^ iSimrif al Edruii, ubi supra. 

B 
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of Marbaa, about thiee miles westward from the city, 
where he usuallj resides. Having therefore no com or 
grain of their own growth, they are obliged to fetch it 
from other places;* and Hasham, Muhammad's great- 
grandfather, then luiiicu (»f his uihe, the more ellectually 
to supply tlieni witli provisions, appointed two caravans 
to set out yearly for that purpose, the one in summer, 
and the other in winter:^ these caravans of purveyors 
How the are mentioned in the Quran. The provisions brought by 
Ckkah' them were distributed also twice a year, viz., in the month 
of Bajab, and at the arrival of the pilgrims. They are 
supplied with dates in great plenty from the adjacent 
country, and with grapes from Tayif, about sixty miles* 
distant, very few growing at Makkah. The inhabitants of 
this city are generally very rich, being considerable gainers 
by the prodigious concourse of jjuuple of almost all nations 
at the yearly pilgrimage, at which time there is a great 
fair or mart for all kinds of merchandise. They have 
also great numbers of cattle, and particularly of camels: 
however, the poorer sort cannot but live very indiflferently 
in a place where almost every necessary of life must be 
purchased with money. Notwithstanding this great steri- 
lity near Makkah, yet you are no sooner out of its territory 
than you meet on all sides with plenty of good springs 
and streams of running water, with a great many gardens 
and cultivated lands.^ 

The temple of ^lakkah, and the reputed holiness of this 
territory, will be treated of in a more proper place. 
Mndfnaor Madfua, wMch till Muhammad's retreat thither was 
called Yathrab, is a walled city about half as big as 
Makkah,^ built in a plain, salt in many places, yet tolerably 
fruitful, particularly in dates, but more especially near 



* Burckhardt says aeveuty-two miles. Travels in Arabia^ \\ 69. 

ht. Ma W. 

1 Sb*rif al Bdrfiri, ubi tapn. * Sbftiif tl Edriai, tibi topn, 135. 
Poo. Spec., p. 51. * 1±, Ynlg^ G«ogr. l^abienab, 5. 
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tlie inountains, two of wliich, Oliod 011 the north, ami Air 
on the south, are about two leagues distant. Here lies 
Muhammad interred ^ in a magnificent building, covered 
with a cupola, and adjoining to the east side of the great 
temple, which is built in the midst of the city.^ 

The province of Tahdma was so named from the vehe- The pro- 
ment heat of its sandy soil, and is also called Gaur from nSSSmf 
its low situation ; it is bounded on the west by the Red Yamama'* 
Sea, and on the other sides by llijiU and Yamau, extending 
almost from Makkah to Aden.* 

The province of Najd, which word signifies a rising 
country, lies between those of Yamama, Yaman, and 
Hijuz, and is bounded on the east by Ir;ik.* 

The province of Yamama, also called Anid from its 
oblique situation, in respect of Yaman, is surrounded by 
the provinces of Najd, Tahdma, Bahrain, Orodn, Shihr, 
Hadramant, and Saba. The chief city is Tamdma, which 
gives name to tlie province: it was anciently called Jaw, 
and is particularly fuinous for being the residence of 
Muhammad's competitor, the false propliet ^Musiiilain.i.-' 

The Arabians, the inhabitants of this spacious country, 

* Thou^'h the notion of Mixham- town, which is something cornipt«M!, 

mad'ti being buried at Makkah has by putting at the bottom of the 

been m> loog exploded, yet several page, Makkah. The Abbot de Ver- 

nv.<lem writ- rn, whothi-r thr<>ni,'h tot, in hi.s History of the Order of 

knoranco or ucglisence I will uut Malta (vol i. p. 410^ ed. 8vo), 

wtennine, have fiulen into it I seenu also to liave confounded 

diall here take notic(.< only of two ; thane two cities together, thoil|^ be 

one is Dr. Smith, who having lived hivd hrforo mentioned Muhammad** 

oome time in Turkey, tteems to be Bepulchre at Madina. However, he 

iaexeaiuMe ; that gentleman in hia is certainly mistaken, when lie saji 

Epi-^tles De Morifiim nc InMitntis that one point of the reh'gion, both 

Tuirarum^ no less than thrice men- of the Christians and ^IuhaInnla- 

tiooa the Mubammadans visiting dans, waa to vinit, at least once in 

ttetomb of their prophet at Makkah, their lives, the tomb of the author 

and once his bein*^' born at Matllna of their respective faitli. Wliatcver 

— the reverse of which is true (see may be the opinion of some Chris- 

Kiist I, p. 22, Epiitt. 2. pp. 63, 64). tians, I atn well assured the Muham- 

The oUter is the p\ihlisher of the madans think themselves under no 

ljv*t eiHtion of Sir J. Mandeville's manner of obi it,'ation in that respect. 
Travels, who on his author's tukying Gol. ad .<\ifragan, 97 ; Abulfuda, 

veiytroly (p. 50) that the said tomb Deser. Arab., p. 40. 
va8 at Methone, i.e., Madina, under- ' Col., ubi supra, 95. 
taksa to corzoct the ii«ae of the * Ibid., 94. * Ibid., 95. 
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TwodAMM which they have possessed from the im^st remote antiqiiiiy, 
" are distinguished by their own writers into two classes, 
yiz., the old lost Arabians, and the present. 

The former were very numerous, and divided into 
several tribes, which are now all destroyed, or else lost 
and swallowed up among the other tribes, nor are anj 
certain memoirs or records extant concerning them;^ 
though tho memory of some very remarkable events and 
the catastrophe of sunie tribes have been preserved by 
tradition, and since couiirmed by tho authority of the 
Quran. 

Th««nci«it The most famous tribes amongst these ancient Arabians 
'^'""^^^ were Ad, Thamiid, Tasm, Jadis, the former Jorham, and 
Amalek. 

ThoAditaa. The tribe of Ad were descended from Ad, the son of 
Aws,' the son of Aram,* the son of Sem, the son of Noah,* 
who, after the confusion of tongues, settled in al Ahq:'if, or 
the winding sands in the province of lladramaut, whire 
his posterity greatly multiplied. Their first king was 
Shadiid the son of Ad, of whom tlie Eastern writers deliver 
many fabulous thinj^s, [lartioularly that he finished the 
magnificent city liis father had begun, wherein he built a 
fine palace, adorned with delicious gpardens, to embelhsh 
which he spared neither cost nor labour, proposing thereby 
to create in his subjects a superstitious veneration of him- 
self as a god.^ This garden or paradise was called the 

tiw gulden jiarden of Iram, and is mentioned in the Quniu.^and often 
alluded to by tlie Oriental writers. The city, tlieytell us, 
is still standing in the deserts of Aden, being preserved 



* This genealogy is given on the aathoritgr of Mudim Imditioii, 
or lather of Muslim odEoptolMii of Jewish traditiooL to giatiff Anb 
pride. As to its utter worthleasnesay see note on p. 24. x. IL w. 



^ Albnfarag, p. 1 59. man of Ham ; bat tiie oCbor h feha 

* Or Uz. Gen. x. 23, 2J. received opinion. See I>'fiteiML,5I. 

• Vide Qiiiiin, c, 89, V. 6. Rome * Vide Eund«49& 
make Ad the sou of Aumlek, the * Cap. 89. 
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bj Providence as a monument of divine justice, though it 
be invisible, unless very rarely, when God permits it to be 
seen, a favour one Colabah pretended to have received in 

the reign of the Kluih'fuh Mudwiyah, wlio sending for him 
to know the truth of the matter, Colabah related his whole 
adventure : that as he was seeking a camel lie had lost, 
he found himself on a sudden at the gates of this city, and 
entering it^ saw not one inhabitant, at whicli, being terri- 
fied, he stayed no longor than to take with him some fine 
stones which he showed the Khalifah.^ * 

The descendants of Ad in process of time falling from d< 
the worship of the true Gon into idolatry, God sent the % 
prophet H\id (who is generally agreed to be Heber ^ f) to 
preach to and reclaim them. But they refusing to acknow- 
ledge his mission, or to obey Iiim, God sent a hot and 
suilbcating wind, which blew seven nights and eight days 
together, and entering at their nostrils passed through 
their bodies,' and destroyed them all, a very few only 
excepted, who had believed in Hdd and retired with him 
to another place.^ That prophet afterwards returned into 
Hadramaut, and was buried near Hasiq, where there is a 
small tc^wn now standing called Qabr Hud, or the sepul- 
clire of Ilud. Before the Adites were thus severely 
punished, God, to humble tliem and incline them to 
hearken to the preaching of his prophet, afllicted them 
with a drought for four years, so that all their cattle 



* For a full aeeoimt of hit adventoie, aee Lane's taraaalation of the 
Tkomami and Otm Nighit. e. m. w. 

+ I can find no authority for this " poncral belief," excepting that 
of Muslim conjecture. The guesses of D'Herbelot and Bocbart seem 
to be inspired by Muslim tradition, which has been showTi to be for 
the most part, so far genealo<^'y is concerned, a fnr^iTV. Muir 
fuggests that Hiid may have been a Jewish emisBary or Christiatt 
tiraageliatk Iti/c qf Mo^wmet, Introd., p. I39> £. M. w. 



' D'Herbel., 51. * to have been* gw»t prophet. Seder 

^ The JewK ftcknowledge Heber Olani., p. 2. ^ lioidbawi. 

« Poo. Spec., p. 35, fta 
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The inttor perished, and themsdves were very near it ; apon which 
they sent Lnqmdn (different from one of the same name 
who lived in David's time) with sixty others to Makkah 

to bog rain, which they not obtaining, Luqnian with some 
of liis company stayed at ^Makkah, and thereby escaped 
destniction. giving rise to a tri]>e called the latter Ad, 
who were afterward changed into nmnkeys.^ 

Some commentators on the Quniu-tell iis these old 
Adites were of prodigious stature, the largest being lOO 
cnbits high, and the least 60; which ezta»ordinary size 
they pretend to prove by the testimony of the Qur&n.' 
The tribe oi The tribe of Thamlid were the posterity of Thamdd the 
tmdmwl Jathar * the son of Aram, who falling into idolatry, 

the prO]>het Siilih was sent to bring lliem back, to the 
worship of tlic true GoD. Tliis proplieL lived between the 
time of Hud and of Abraham, and tlieiefore cannot be the 
Bame with the patriarch Salih, as d'Herbelot imagines.* 
The learned Bochart with more probability takes him to 
be rhaleg.^ A small number of the people of Thamiid 
hearkened to the remonstrances of Salih, but the rest 
requiring, as a proof of his mission, that he should cause a 
she-camel big with young to come out of a rock in their 
presence, he accordingly obtained ii of God, and tlie camel 
was immediately delivered of a young one ready weaned; 
but they, instead of believing, cut tlie liamstrings of the 
camel and killed her ; at which act of impiety Goi), benig 
highly displeased, three days after struck them dead in 
utuutoa. their houses by an earthquake and a terrible noise from 
heaven, which, some ^ say, was the voice of (jabriel the 
archangel crying aloud, "Die, all of you." Silih, with 
those who were reformed by him, were saved from this 
destruction ; the prophet going into Palestine, and from 
thence to Makkah/ where he ended his days. 

> Poc. Spec, p. 36. » D'HerbeL, Bibl. Orient., 74a 

' JalaluUdin et Zamakhshari. * Bochart, Georg. Sac. 

• Qarin, c 7, v. 7a * 'Bee D'Herbel, 366. 

* Or Getber, vid« Gen. x. 33. * Ibn Sbohnfth. 
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This tribe fiisfc dwelt in Taman,^ but being expelled 
thenoe by Himyar the son of Sdba, they settled in the 
territory of Hajr in the province of Hijaz, where their 
habitations cut out of the rocks, mentioned in the Quran ^ Roek-eut 
are still to be seen, and also the crack of the rock whence thoXhamii- 
the ciiiiiel issued, which, as an eyewitness ^ hath declared, 
is sixty cubits wide. These houses of the Thamiidites being 
of the ordinary pro]>ortion, are used as an argument to 
convince those of a mistake who make this people to have 
been of a gigantic statnre.^ 

The tragical destmctions of these two potent tribes are 
often insisted on in the Qurdn as in8t«anees of Gk)D's judg- 
ment on obstinate unbelievers. 

The tribe of Tasm were the posterity of Lud the son The tribe of 
of Sem, and Jadi's of the descendants of Jathar.^ These 
two tribes dwelt promiscuously together under tlie govern- 
ment of Tasm, till a certain tyrant made a law that no 
maid of the tribe of Jadis should many unless first de- 
flowered by him; * which the Jadisians not enduring, formed 
a conspiracy, and inviting the king and chiefs of Tasm to 
an entertainment, privately hid their swords in the sand, 
and in the midst of their mirth fell on them and slew 
them all, and extirpated the greatest part of that tribe; 
however, tlie few who escaped obtaining aid of the king 
of Yaman, then (as is said) Dhu Habsli;ln Ibn Aqnin,^ 
assaulted the Jadis and utterly destroyed them, there being 
scarce any mention made from that time of either of these 
tribes.* 

The former tribe of Jorham (whose ancestor some pre- tim j<n^ 
tend was one of the eight persons saved in the ark with 

Noah, according to a Muhammadan tradition ^) was con- 

* Poc. spec, p. 57. called " culliage," or " callage," 

* Qur.in, c. 15, v. 82. having been established by K. Ewen, 
' Abu Musa al Asbari. and abolished by Malcolm ill. See 
« Yid« Poc SpeoL, pi 37. Bayla'i Diet Art. Sixte IV. Ban. 
» Abulfeda. H. 

* A like custom is said to have ' Poc Spec, p. 60. 
been in ttome manora in England, ' Ibid., p. 37, &c. 
•ad alio in Sootlaad, wbare tt was * lUcL, p. 3& 
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tempomy with Ad, and utterly perished.^ The tribe of 
Amalek were descended from Amalek the son of Eliphai 
the son of Esau,* though some of the Oriental authors say 
Amalek was the son of Ham the son of Noah * and others 

the son of Azd the son of Sem.* The posterity of this 
person rendered tliemselves very powerful,^ and before the 
ThaAmaio- time of Joseph conquered the Lower Kgyj>t under their 
qovimr king Walid, the first who took the name of Pharaoh, as 
the Eastern writers tell us ; ^ seeming by these Amalekites 
to mean the same people which the Egyptian histories call 
Phoenician shepherds.' But after they had possessed the 
throne of Egypt for some descents, they were expelled 
by the natives, and at length totally destroyed by the 
Israelites.® 

oHgin of The present Arabians, according to tlieir own historians, 
Represent sprung from two stocks, Qahtan,* the same with 
Joctan tho son of Eber,® and Adnan, descended in a direct 
line from Ismafl the son of Abraham and Hagar; the 
posterity of the former they call al Arab al Ariba,^ i.e., 
the genuine or pure Arabs, and those of the latter al Arab 
al Mustdriba, naturalised or insititious Arabs, though 



* Mniry m hit Life of Mahomet (Introd., p. el), prorea con- 
dnslTely that this identifioation of the Aiab Qahtin wiih the 
Joctan of Scripture is an eztntyagant fiction, and shows that the 
age of Qaht4n mnst be fixed at a period somewhere between 800 
and 500 B.O. He says: "The identification (alluded to above) is 
one of those ocbavagant fictions which the followers of I^jlam, in 
their zeal to accommodate Arab legend to Jewish scripture, has made 
in defianco of the most violent improbability, and the grossest 
anachronisms." s. M. w. 

^ Ibn Shohnah. * R. Saad. in vers. Arab. Pentat. 

* Cren. xxxvL 12. Gen. 25. Some writers make 
> Tide D'Horbdot, p. Ita Qabtia a dMceDdant of Ismail, but 

* Ibn Shohnah. against the current of Oriental his- 

* Vide Numb, xxiw 20. torians. Sec Foe. Spec, p. 39. 

* Writ GUtatft ^ An ezpreiaioD wmiethingr lilre 
^ Vide Joseph, cont. Apinn., 1. i. that of St. Paul, who calls himself 

* Vide Exo.J. \\-ii. 18, &c. ; i "an Hebrew of the Hebrews" 
Sam. XV. 2, &c. ; ibid., xxvii. S, 9 ; (Phil iii. 5). 

I Chion. it, 43. 
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some reckon the ancient lost tribes to have been the only 

pure Arabians, and therefore call the posterity of Qahtdn 
also Mutilriba, whicli word likewise signifies insititious 
Arabs, though in a nearer degree than Mustariba, the 
descendants of Ismail being the more distant graff. 

The posterity of Ismail have no claim, to be admitted 
as pure Arabs, their ancestor being by origin and language no c^auTto 
an Hebrew ; but having made an alliance with the Jor- ^SST 
hamites, by marrying a daughter of Muddd, and accus- 
tomed himself to their manner of living and language, his 
descendants became blended with them into one nation. 
Tiie uncertainty of the descents between Ismail and 
Adnan is the reason why they seldom trace their genea- 
loizies higher tlian the latter, whom they acknowledi^^e as 
father of their tribes, the descents from him downwards 
b iiic! pretty certain and uncontroverted.^ * 

The genealogy of these tribes being of great use to 
Illustrate the Arabian history, I have taken the pains to 



* On this subject we give the following extract from Muirs Life 
o/MakBimt^ voL i p. erii 

"The fint peopling of Azalna ii a subject on which we may in 
TBin look for any light from the trnditlons of Anbia itaelt Ttadi- 
tion, indeed, gives as the genealogies of the Himy^ kings and the 
links of the great Coreishite line of descent But the latter do not 
ascend much beyond the Christian era, and the f -mu r only five or 
six centuries further ; the earlier names of the Himyar dynasty were 
probably derived from bare inscriptions ; and of the Coreish we have 
hardly anything but a naked ancestral tree, till within two ox three 
centuries of Mahomet. 

"Beyond these ]>eriod.s Afaliometan tradition is entirely worthle&s. 
It is not oriu'iiial, but taken at second hand from the Jews, ilahomet 
having claimed to be of the seed of Ishmael. The Jewish Rabbins 
who were gained over to his cause endeavourcd to confirm the claim 
from the genealogies of the Old Testament and of Rabbinical tia- 
ditions.'' Mulx^t Introduction to bis Life of Mahomei is the standard 
wnk, in the EngliBh language, on all that pertains to early Arabian 
Ustaiy. B. M. w. 



Poo. Spec., p. 40. 
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form a genealogical table from their most approved anthoxs, 
to which I refer the curioTis. 
The Besides these tribes of Arabs mentioned by their own 

authors, who were all descended from the race of Sem, 
others of tliem were the posterity of Ham by his son 
Cusli, whirh name is in Scripture constantly given to the 
Arabs and their country, though our version renders it 
Ethiopia; but, strictly speaking, the Cushites did not 
inhabit Arabia properly so called, but the banks of the 
Euphrates and the Persian Gulf, whither they came from 
Chnzestan or Susiana, the original settlement of their 
father.! They might probably mix themselves in process 
of time with the Arabs of the other race, but the Eastern 
writers take little or no notice of them. 

The Arabiims were for some centuries under the govern- 
ment of the descendants of Qahtiin ; Yarab, one of his 
aons, founding the kingdom of Yaman, and Jorham, 
another of them, that of Hijaz. 
Him^dr The province of Yaman, or the better part of it, par- 
(uuuil'' ticolarly the provinces of Saba and Hadramaut, was 
governed by princes of the tribe of Himyilr, though at 
length the kingtlom was translated to the descendants of 
QaliLln, his brother, who yet retained the title of King of 
Iliinviir, and had all of them tlie general title of Tubba, 
which signifies successor, and was affected to this race of 
princes as that of Cffisar was to the Itoman emperors, and 
Khah'fah to the successors of ^fuhammad. There were 
several lesser princes who reigned in other parts of Taman, 
and were mostly, if not altogether, subject to the king of 
Himyar, whom they called the great king, but of these 
history has recorded nothing remarkable or that may be 
depended upon.' 

Theinttsda- The lirst great calamity that befell the tribes settled in 
dSSau Yaman was the inundation of Aram, wliich happened soon 
after the time of Alexander the Great, and is famous in 

* Vide Hyde, Hist. Rel. vet. Pers., p. 37, &c. 
» Poa Spec., pp. 65, 66. 

\ 
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the Arabian histoiy.* No less than eight tribes were 
forced to abandon their dwellings upon this occasion, some 
of which gave rise to the two kingdoms of Ghassan and 
Hira. And this was probably the time of the migration 
of those tribes or colonies which ^\ ere led into ^fesopo- 
tainia by tlii ee chii-ls;, Baqr, ^riidar, and Kabi'a, from whom 
the three provinces of that country are still named Diydr 
Baqr, Diyar Mudar, and Diyar Rabia.^ Abd-as-Shams, sur- 
named Saba, having built the city from him called Saba» 
and afterwards Mirib, made a vast mound, or dam * to 
serve as a basin or reservoir to receive the water which 
came down from the mountains, not only for the use of 
the inhabitants, and watering their lands, but also to 
keep the country they had subjected in greater awe by 
being masters of tlie water. This building stood like a 
mountain above their city, and was by them esteemed so 
strong that they were in no apprehension of its ever 
failing. The water rose to the height of almost twenty 
fathoms, and was kept in on every side by a work so solid, 
that many of the inhabitants had their houses built upon 
it. Every family had a certain portion of this water, 
distributed by aqueducts. But at length God, being 
highly displeased at their great pride and insolence, and 
resolving to humble and dis])crse them,-f- sent a mighty 
flood, which broke down the mound by night while the 
inhabitants were asleep, and carried away the whole city, 
with the neighbouring towns and people.* 

* This event did not occur till about the beginning of the second 
centoxy of the Christian era. See Muii's Li/s oj MahmMt^ vol. i., 
Introd., p. civil., and authoriti* cited there. K.^ W. 

t This immigiatioii was probably due chiefly to " the <lrying up of 
the Yemen commerce, and stoppai^e of the carrying trade," owing 
to the Romans having opened up commercial intercourse between 
India and Egypt by way of the Red Sea. Muir*8 Introd, Life of 
Mah'j/iiff, p. cxxxvii. E. M. w. 



* Vide GoL ad Alfrag , p. 232. * Poc Spec, p. 57. 

* Geogr. NnbSens, p. 52. 
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tthtopton The tribes which remaioed in Yaman after this terrible 
ISua. devastation still continaed under the obedience of the 
fonner princes, till abont seventy years before Muham- 
mad, when the king of Ethiopia sent over forces to assist 
the Ghristiaiis of Tainan against the cruel persecution of 
their king, Dhu Nuwas, a bigoted Jew, whom they drove 
to that extremity that he forced liis horse into the sea, 
and so lost \n& life and crown,^ after wliich the cuuntry 
was governed by four Ethiopian princes successively, till 
Salif, the son of Dhu Yazan, of the tribe of Himyar, 
obtaining succours from Khusni Anushirwiln, king of 
' Persia, which had been denied him by the emperor 
Heradiua, recovered the throne and drove out the 
Ethiopians, but was himself slain by some of them 
Feniaa who were left behind. The Persians appointed the 
«!ubUaiiwi. succeeding i)rinces till Yaman fell into the hands of 
^luhammud, to wliom Bazan, or rather Ixulhun, the last 
of them, submitted, and embraced tliis new religion.' 

This kingdom of the Himydrites is said to have lasted 
2020 years,' or, as others say, above 3000,^ the length of 
the reign of each prince being very uncertain. 

It has been already observed that two kingdoms were 
founded by those who left their country on occasion of 
tlic inundation of Aram: they were both out of the proper 
limits of Arabia. One of them was the kingdom of 
Tiwkhig- Cihassan. Tlie founders of this kingdom were of the 
tSSn ' tribe of Azd, who, settling in Syria Damascena near a 
fouuded. -^gj^Y called Ghassan, thence took their name, and drove 
out the D^jaamian Arabs of the tribe of Salih, who before 
possessed the country;' where they maintained their 
kingdom 400 yeaiB, as others say 600, or, as Abulfeda 
more exactly computes, 616. Five of these princes were 
named iiaiith, which the Greeks write Aretss: and one 



1 Sec Prideftos's Life o£ Maho* * Al Jwuiibi and Ahmed Iba 

met, p. 61. Yusef. 

« Too. Spec, pp. 63, 64. • Poa Bpec^ p. 7^ 
s AbvlfedA. 
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of them it \va3 wliose governor ordered the gates of 
Damascus to be watched to take St. Paul.i This tribe 
were Chiistians * their last king being Jabalah the eon 
of al AyhaiUy who, on the Arabs' successes in Syria 
professed Muhammadism under the Khalifah Omar; but 
receiving a disgust from him, returned to his former ftdth, 
and retired to Constantinople.^ 

Tlie other kini^dom was that of Hira, wliich was founded The king- 
by Malik, of the descendants of Qahlan^ in Chakiea or 
Irak ; but after three descents the throne came by marriage 
to the Lakhmians, called also the Muudars (the general 
name of those princes), who preserved their dominion, not- 
withstanding some small interruption by the Persians, till 
the Khalifat of Abu Baqr, when al Munddr al Maghrdr, 
the last of them, lost his life and crown by the arms of 
Khiilid Ibn al Wah'd. This kingdum lasted 622 years 
eicjht months."* Its princes were under the protection of 
tiie kings of l*ersia, whose lieutenants they were over the 
Arabs of Irak, as the kings of Ghassan were for the Eoman 
emperors over those of Syria.^ 

Jorham the son of Qahtdn reigned in Hijaz, where his jorhnmitn« 
posterity kept the throne till the time of Ismail ; but on ^^^^^ 
his marrying the daughter of Muddd, by whom he had 
twelve sons, Qidar, one of them, had the crown resigned 
to him by his uncles the Jurhainites,*^ thoui^h others say 
the descendants of Ismail expelled that tribe, who retir- They arc cx- 
ing to Joliainah, were, after various fortune, at last all Snii^di. 
destroyed by an inundation,^ «wjid. 



* Thia was true only of the last kings of the tribe, the conversion 
having probably taken place through political influence about the 
middle of the fourth ce&tuiy of our era. Muir'a Intiod., Life 0/ 
Mahonuif p. clxxxv. x. m. w. 

* 2 Cor. xi. 32 ; Acts ix. 24. ^ Ibid, and Procop. inPlenL apod 

* Vide Oddey'a Uistory of the Photiunu, p. 7I1 &c. 
tneeaa, voL L pu 1 74. ' Poo. Spea, p. 45. 

* Poc. Spec, p. 66. ' Ibid., p. 79. 



♦IbidnP.74. 
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Of the kings of Himyar, Hira, Ghassan, and Jorham, 
Dr. Pocock has given us catalogues tolerably exact, lu 
^vhich I refer the curious* 
TbePhyiar- After tlic expulsiou of tliG Jorhamites, the government 
mentof the of Hijaz seems not to have continued for many centuries 
^*** in the hands of one prince, but to have been divided 
among the heads of tribes, almost in the same manner as 
the Arabs of the desert are governed at this day. At 
Makkah an aristocracy prevailed, where the chief mani^ 
ment of affairs till the time of Muhammad was in the 
tribe of Quraish, especially after they had gotten the 
custody of the Kaabah from the tribe of Khuzaah.2 

Besides tlie kingdoms which have been taken notice of, 
there were some other tribes wliich in latter times had 
princes of their own, and formed states of lesser note, 
particularly the tribe of Kinda ;^ but as I am not writing 
a just history of the Arabs, and an account of them would 
be of no great use to my present purpose, I shall waive 
any further mention of them. 
Tho govern- After tlie time of Muhammad, Ai.iVaa was fur about 
SalitM-'^tho three centuries under the Klialiialis liis successors. But in 
the year 325 of the Ilijra, great part of tiiat country was 
in the hands of the Karmatians,* a new sect who had 
committed great outrages and disorders even in Makkah, 
and to whom the Khalifahs were obliged to pay tribute, that 
the pilgrimage, thither might be performed : of this sect I 
may have occasion to speak in another place. Afterwards 
Yaman was governed by the house of Thabatiba, descended 
from Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, whose sovereignty 
in Arabia some place so high as the time of Charlemagne. 
However, it was the posterity of Ali, or jiretenders to be 
such, who reigned in Yaman and Kgypt so early as the 
tenth century. The present reigning family in Yaman is 
probably that of Aylib, a branch of which reigned there in 

1 Poc. Spee., Ik 55 seq. ' Vi.U' Too. Sp«>c., p. 70. kc. 

* Vide fbid., p. 41, and Pndeftux's * Vide Eliuaciu. iu Vita al Kiidi. 
Xife of Mahomet, p. 2. 
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the thirteenth centurv, and took the title of Khah'fah and 
Imam, which they still retain.^ * They are not possessed 
of the "whole province of Yaman,^ there being several other 
independent kinj^doms there, particularly that of Fartakh. 
The crown of Yamaa descends not reguhirly from father 
to son, but the prince of the blood royal who is most in 
faTour with the great ones, or has the strongest interest, 
generally succeeds.' 

The govemozs of Makkah and Madlna, who have always The gorer- 
been of the race of Muhammad, also threw off their sub- Makkah and 
jection to the Khah'fahs, since which time four principal de^deut. 
families, all descended fruni Hassan the son of Ali, have 
reigned tliere under the title of Sharif, which signilies 
noble, as they reckon themselves to be on account of their 
descent. These are P>anu Qadir, Banu ^Iiisa Thani, Bana 
•Hiisham, and Banu Eitada;^ which last family now is, 
or lately was, in the throne of Makkah, where they have 
zeigned above 500 years.f The reigning family at Madina 



* There i.s no (»ru' family ikav ruling' over the wliole of Yiiniaii. At 
present the Turks have at least nominal dominion in tlie iiortlierii 
part to about 17 ' 30' north latitude. In Soutliern Yamau there is no 
panmoimt Bovereign, the Z&idi family baving been deposed from the 
tioone of SanAa some yean ago. The Snlt^ of Giaia, in Lower 
Jifii^ who is xeoognised as a sort of bierarch in those regions, exer- 
eises considerable authority under the title of AfifL He is said 
to pronounce judgment by fire ordeals. His principal rival is the 
Soltin of Madr, in the district of Abi^ but he ha.'^ thus far Ijeen 
ahle to maintain his position as the most re.spected ju<lge in Southern 
Yamau. In a«l(lition to these there is the so-called six-linger dynasty 
to have twelve fingers and twelve toes) of the Osmilni rulers in 
tlie region near Aden, -who ore subsidised by the English. Tlieae 
are also rivals of tlie Afifi. e. yi. \v. 

t The present Grand Sharif of Makkah is Abdal Mutlali)*, who 
Vaft deposed in 1S58 by the Sultdn of Turkey, and kept at Cinstan- 
tioople as a state prisoner for more than twenty years. II i.s successor 
in office was assassinated at Jidda in 1880 by a fanatic, because, as 



Voyage de I'Arab. Heur., p. 255. * Ibid., p. 254. 
Ibid., pp. 153, 273. * Ibid., p. 143. 
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are the Bana Haaham, who also reigned at Makkah befoxe 
those of Kitdda.^ 

Theruiersof The kiiij^s of Yaman, as well as the princes of !Makkah 
pcudeut and Madina, are absolutely independent- and not at all 
subject to the Turk, as some late authors have imagined.'* 
These princes often making cruel wars among themselves, 
gave an opportunity to Selim I. and his sou Sul linmn, to 
make themselves masters of the coasts of Arabia on the 
Bed Sea, and of part of Taman, by means of a fleet built i 
at Sues : but their successors have not been able to mam- 
tain thdr conquests ; for, except the port of Jidda, where 

is believed by some, he refused to reco.^isc the Siiltdn of Turkey as 
the KlmhT.ih (caHpli or viccf^crent of Muhammad). StrdiiLre to say, 
the Sultuii rein>!tatcd the exiled Grand Sharif. He said to bo a 
mortal enemy of the English. Vet he does not npjM ar to be popular 
iu Arabia, as an unsuccessful attempt was made un his life soon 
after his arrival at Makkali. E. M. W. 

♦ The defeat of the Wahabis by Ibrahim Paslia in iSi8 brongbt 
a considerable portion of Arabia, comprising about two himdred 
thousand sqnaie nules^ imder Turkish muerainty. The rule of the 
Turk, however, is for the most part meieljr nominalyand this becomes 
more so each year as the power of the Ottoman empire deersases. 
So for, however, as recognised, it extends over almost flie whole of 
Hij^ with Makkah, Medina, and Jidda, under semi-independent 
mlerf*, the northern part at Yaman, and about half of Ahra (with 
Palgrave's Hofhoof) on the east coast Madina is subject to the 
Grand Sharif of Makkah. 

A German traveller (Von Moltzan) tells us that Arabi;v, esjjecially 
South- Western Arabia, is hoiu'vconiln tl In- nuuuTous sects, notably 
by that of the "Hidden Iniuiii."' The Wahal»is t<»o are stirring 
au'ain, an<l tlie powerful chief of Nonhern llija/, willi liis Inudi-.s of 
licdoujius, is (juite ready to throw oflf the Ottoman yoke, light a:s it 
ia. It therefore appean that while the Turk possesses considerably 
more authority in Arabia tban he formedj did, according to our 
author, there is every reason to believe it to be for the most part 
nominal, and that even this tenure is likely to be of short duration. 
(I am indebted for most of the information in this note and the two 
preceding to the research of the Bev. P. M. Zenker, C.M^ -Agra.) 

& IL W. 

1 Voyage del' Arab. Uuur., p. 145. 'Vide D'HexbeL, BibL Orient, 
> • IWd., pp. i43f I48« p. 477. 
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they have a Pasha whose authority is very small, they 
possess nothing considerable in Arabia.^ • 

Thus have the Arabs preserved their libert\\ of whicli Arabian 
few nations can produce so ancient monuments, with very aarvodinau 
little interruption, from the very Deluge ; for though very 
great armies liave been sent against them, all attempts to 
subdue them were unsuccessful The Assyrian or Median 
empires never got footing among them.' The Persian 
monarchs, though they were their friends, and so far 
respected by them as to have an annual present of frank- 
incense,^ yet could never make them tributary and were 
60 far from being their masters, that Cambyses, on liis 
expedition against Egj^pt, was obliged to ask their leave . 
to pass through their territories;^ and when Alexander 
had subdued that mighty empire, yet the Arabians had 
so little apprehension of him, that they alone, of all the 
neighbouring nations, sent no ambassadors to him, either 
first or last; which, with a desire of possessing so rich a 
country, made him form a design against it, and had he 
not died before he could put it in execution,*^ this people 
might possibly have convinced him that he was not invin- 
cible : and I do not find that any of his successors, either 
in Asia or Egypt, ever made any attempt against them.' 
The Romans never conquered any part of Arabia properly 
so called; the most they did was to make some tribes in 
Syria tributary to them, as Pompey did one commanded 
by Sampsiceramus or Shams'alkerdm, who reigned at 
Hems OP Emesa;^ but none of the Romans, or any other 
nations that we know of, ever penetrated so far into Arabia 
as ^Elius Gallus under Augustus Ciesar;® yet he was so 
far from subduing it, as some authors pretend,^^ that he 

* See note above. 



> Voy. de TArab. Heur., p. 148. ' Vide Diodor. Sic, ubi supra. 

' Diodor. Sic, L 3, pu IJI. * Strabo, 1. 16, p. 1092. 

' H. rnrlot, 1. 3, c 97. » Dion Cti-ssiiis, 1. 53, p. m. 516. 

* Idemib. C91. Diodor., ubi sup. ^® Huet, Hist, du Commerce et 

* Hoodot., L3, c;8Mld9& delft Navigation des Anciens, c 

* dUnbo, L 16, pp. 1076^ 1133. 50. 
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was soon obliged to return without effecting anything con- 
siderable, having lost the best part of his army by sickness 
and otlier accidents.^ This ill success probably discouraged 
the Ilomans from attacking them any more ; for Trajan, 
notwithstanding the iiatteries of the historians and orators 
of his time, and the medals struck by him, did not subdue 
the Arabs; the province of Arabia, which it is said he 
added to the Boman empire, scarce reaching farther than 
Arabia Petrsea, or the very skirts of the conntiy. And we 
are told by one author,' that this prince, marching against 
the Agareus who had revolted, met with such a reception 
that he was obli*4ed to return without doinj^ auvthincj. 
The reiifrinn Tlic reli'^don of the Arabs before Muhammad, which they 
bofoii iiii- call the state of ignorance, in opposition to the knowledge of 
God's true worship revealed to them by their prophet, was 
chiefly gross idolatry; the Sabian religion having almost 
overrnn the whole nation, though there were also great 
numbers of Christians, Jews, and Magians among them. 
The Bablan I shall not here transcribe what Dr. Prideauz* has written 
reh^do- original of the Sabian religion; but instead thereof 

insert a brief account of the tenets and worship of that 
se«t. They do not only b elieve one God, but produce 
many strong arguments for his unity, though they also 
pay an a doration ^ at ara^ or the ^gels and intelli- 
gences which they sappose reside in them, and govern 
the world nnder the Supreme Deity. They endeavour to 
perfect themselves in the four intellectual virtues, and 
.believe the souls of wicked men will be punished for nine 
'thousand ages, but will afterwards be received to mercy. 
They are obliged to j)ra)L-three timcs^ a day; the first, half 
an hour or less before sunrise, ordering it so that they 
may, just as the sun rises, finish eight adorations, each 
containing three prostrations:^ the second prayer they 

^ See the whole expedition dc- * Some Bay seven. See D'Uer- 

eeribed at luge by Stnbo, 1. i6b pi beloC,]k 726,MidHyde^DeBeL Vet. 

1126. &c. Pers., p. 12S. 

* Xiphilin., epit. ' Others say they use no incur- 

^\ * Connect, at the Hitt. of the Old vations or prostrations at all ; vide 

and New Teet, p. i, bk. 3. Hjdib ibid 
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end at noon, when the sun bcL^ins to decline, in saying 
which they perform hve such adorations as the former: 
and the same they do the third time, ending just as the 
sun Bets. They fflfiti thm times a year, the first time 
thi ily d ays, the next nine days, and the 1^ seven. They 
offiar many sacrifices, bat eat no part of them, burning 
them alL They abstain from beans, garlic, and some other 
pulse and vegetables.^ As to the Sabian Qibla, or part 
to which they tnm their faces in praying, authors greatly 
differ; one will have it to be the north,- another the south, 
a third Makkah, and a fourth the star to which they pay 
their devotions : * and perhaps there may be some variety 
in their practice in this respect. They go on pil^imajge 
to a place near the city of Harran in Mesopotamia, where 
great nvmbers of them dwell, and they have also a great 
r espect f <n^ the temple ol Makkah, and the pyramids of 
Egypt;* fancying these last to be the sepulchres of Seth, and 
of Enoch and SaM his two sons, whom they look on as the 
first propagators of their religion ; at these structures they 
sacrilice a cock and a black calf, and offer xip incense.* Be- 
sides the licmk of Tsahns, the only true Scripture they read, 
they have other books which they esteem equally sacred, par- 
ticularly one in the Chaldean tongue i(?hich they call the Book 
of Seth, and which is full of moral discourses. This sect say 
tiieytook the name of Sabian fromtheabove-mentionedSabi, 
tfaoQgb it seems rather to be derived from Saba,* or the 
kott of heawn, which they worship.' Travellers commonly 
call them Christians ^of St. John the Baptist, whose disciples 
also they pretemT to be, using a kind of baptism, which is 
the greatest mark they bear of Christianity. This is one of 
the reli^oons, the practice of whickMuhammad tolerated (on 

^ Abulfarag, Hut. Dyiuut, p. astruuomer, and hixusclf a Sabian, 

s8t, SDft wroto»treatiae in Syriao conooniiBg 

• Tdf-m ibid. the doctrines, rites, and ceremonies 

• Hyde, ubi snpra, p. 124, &c. of this sect ; from which, if it could 

• D'Herbelot, ubi supra. be recovered, we might expect much 
^ Sc'c Greaves' Pyimmidog'.ylip. 6^7. better information than any taken 

• Vide Poc Spec, p. 138. fr<>m the Arabian writan; vidtt 
' Tbabit Ibn Korrah, a famous Abulfarag, ubi supra. 
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paying tribute), and the professors of it are often indaded in 
that expression of the Quniu, " those to whom the Seiip- 
tures have been given," or literally, the people of the hook* 

tayJn^rtar. idolatry of the Arabs then, as Sabians, cliictly con- 

**"^*P» sisted ill worshipping the tixed stars and planets, and the 
aii'Tels and their images, which thev honoured as inferior 
deities, and whose intercession they begged, as their 
mediators with God. For the Arabs acknowledged one 
supreme Gk>D, the Creator and Lobd of the universe, whom 
they called AUah Tadla» the moat high God; and their 
other deities, who were subordinate to him, they called 
simply al Ilahat, i.e., the goddesses; which words the 
Grecians not understanding, and it being their constant 
custom to rcsulve the religion of every other nation into 
tlioir own, and find out gods of theirs to match the others', 
they pretend that the Arabs worshipped only two deities, 
Orotalt and Alilat, as those names are corruptly written, 
whom they will have to be the same with Bacchus and 
Urania; pitching on the former as one of the greatest of 
their own gods, and educated in Arabia, and on the other 
because of the veneration shown by the Arabs to the stars.^ 
E^wiSgiHi That they acknowledged one supreme God, appears, to 
jnjmiprtaue ouiit Other proof, from tlieir usual form of addressing 
themselves to him, which was this, " I dedicate nivself to 
thy service, 0 God ! Thou hast no companion, except 
thy companion of whom thou art absolute master, and of 
whatever is his." ^ So that they supposed the idols not to 
be sui juris, though they offered sacrifices and other ofifor- 
ings to them, as well as to God, who was also often put 
off with the least portion, as Muhammad upbraids than. 
Thus when they planted fruit-trees or Bowed a field, they 
divided it by a line into two parts, setting one apart for 



* For a better account of these Sahianis see note on chap, ii 
T. 6i. 1. M. w. 



^ Vide Herodot., L 3, o. 8; Am'an. pp. i6x, 163; vod Strabo, L l& 

* Al SbAliritttiUU. 
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their idols, and the otlier for God ; if any of the fruits 
happened to fall from the idol's part into God's, they made 
restitution ; but if from God's part into the idol's, they 
made no restitution. So when they watered the idol's 
grounds, if the water broke over the channels made for 
that purpose, and ran on God's part, they dammed it up 
again ; but if the contrary, thej let it run on, saying, they 
▼anted what was God's, but he wanted nothing.^ In the 
same manner, if the offering designed for God happened * 
to be better than that designed for the idol, they made an 
exchange, but not otherwise.^ 

It was from this gross idolatry, or the worship of inferior Muhamnmd 
deities, or companions of God, as the Arabs coutinue to prim^u^ 
call them, that Muhammad reclaimed his countrymen, SSim. 
establishing the sole worship of the true God among them ; 
so that how much soever the Muhammadans are to blame 
in other points, they are far from being idolaters,* as some 
ignorant writers have pretended. 

The worship of the stars the Arabs might easily be led origin ot 
into, from their observing the changes of weather to happen wowhipb 
at the rising and setting of certain of theni,-' which after 
a long course of experience induced them to ascribe a 
divine power to those stars, and to think themselves in- 
debted to them for their rains, a very great benefit and 
refreshment to their parched country: this superstition 
the Quxdn particularly takes notice of > 

* 80 far as the Qaria. and the religion of Muhammad are con- 
eenied, a charge of idolatiy would be a sign of ignorance. But 

when we take into account the reverence of Muslims for the Black 
Stone at M ikkah, their worship of WaUs or saints, and notably of 
Hasan and Husoin, the charge is jnst However, when this incon- 
«5tency of Muslims is made to appear as an argument aj;ainst Islam, 
it is as absurd as the attempt of Muslims to e^itablish the charge of 
idolatry against Christians by pointing to Boman Catholic imnge- 
worship. B. II. w. 



* Nodhm al dorr. Vide post. 

* Al BaidhtfwL « Vide Poc. Spec., p. 163. 
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Thetanpto The ancient Axabians and Indians, between wbioh two 
Gimiiidia at nations was a great confonnity of religions, had sew 
celebrated temples, dedicated to the scTen planets ; one 

of which iu particular, called Bait Ghumdan, was built in 
Sanaa, the metropulis of Yaman, by Dahaq, to the honour 
of al Zuharah or the planet Venus, and was demolished by 
the Khalifah Othmau;^ by whose murder was fulfilled the 
prophetical inscription set, as is reported, over this temple, 
viz., " GhumdaD, he who destroyeth thee shall be slain." < 
The temple of Makkah is also said to have been oonseciated 
to Zohal, or Saturn.' 
^tannt Though these deities were generally reyerenoed by the 
•hipped by wholc nation, vet each tribe chose some one as the more 
tribM. peculiar object or their worship. 

Tims as to the stars and planets, the tribe of ITimvar 
chietiy worshipped the sun; Misam,* al Dabaran, or the 
Bull's-eye; Lakhm and Jodam, al Mdshtari, or Jupiter; 
Tay, Suhail, or Canopus ; Qais, Sirius, or the Dog-star; 
. and Asad, Atdrid, or Mercury.^ Among the worshippers 
of Sinus, one Abu Qabsha was very famous ; some will 
have him to be the same with Wahdb, Muhammad's grand- 
father by the mother, but others say he was of the tribe 
of Khuzaah. This man used his utmost endeavours to 
persuade the Quraish to leave their imai^es and wurship 
this star ; for which reason Muhammad, who endeavoured 
also to make them leave their images was by them nick- 
named the son of Abu Qabsha.^ The worship of this stsr 
is particularly hinted at in the Qurda' 
AngiiB or Of the angels or intelligences which they worshipped, 
S^i^M^ the Qurdn* makes mention only of three, which were wor- 
shipped under female names ;* al Lat, al Uzza, and Mfndh. 
These were by them called goddesses, and the daughters 



1 ShahristdnL * Al JuuibL * Alndfarag, p. i6a 

' ShahrirtinL * Toe. Spec, p. Ija, 

* This name seems to be cor- ' Cap. 53, v. i. 

rupteU, there being uo such among ' Ibi(L, vs. ly-2S. 

the Axab tribet. Poa 8pea, p. 13a * Ibid. 
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of Gk>D; an appellation they gave not only to the angeb^ 
but also to their images, which they either believed to be 
iuspired with life by GoD, or else to become the tabernacles 
of the anc^els, and to be animated by them ; and they gave 
them divine worship, because they imagined they iuter- 
ceded for them with God. 

Al Lat was the idol of the tribe of Thakif who dwelt at tiic idoi 
Tayif, and had a temple conseciated to her in a place 
caUed Nakhla. This idol al Mnghairah destroyed by 
Muhammad's order, who sent him and Aba Sofian on that 
commission in the ninth year of the Hijra.^ The inhabi- 
tants of Tayif, especially the women, bitterly lamented 
the loss of this their deity, which they were so fond of, 
that they begged of Muhammad, as a condition of peace, 
that it might not be destroyed for three years» and not 
obtaining that, asked only a month's respite; but he 
absolutely denied it.' There are several derivations of 
this word, which the carious may learn from Dr. Pocock ; * 
it seems most probably to be derived from the same root 
with Allah, to which it may be a feminine, and will then 
signify the goddess. 

Al Uzza, as some affirm, was the idol of the tribes of TheWoi 
Quraish and Kinanah,* and part of the tribe of Salim; '' 
others^ tell us it was a tree called the Egyptian thorn, or 
acada, worshipped by the tribe of Ghatfdn, first consecrated 
by one Dhalim, who built a chapel over it, called Boss, 
so contrived as to give a sound when any person entered. 
KhdUd Ibn Walfd being sent by Mohammad in the eighth 
year of the Hijra to destroy this idol, demolished the 
cliLipel, and cutting down this tree or image, burnt it: 
he also slew the priestess, who ran out with her hair 
dishevelled, and her hands on her head as a suppliant Yet 

* Dr. Prideaux mentions thi.si stmments of wax. See his liife of 

expedition, but uamc^ only Abu Mahomet, p. 9S. 
Soliiii, Mid mfateUng the name of * Abulfeda, Vit Muhun., 137. 

the idol for an appellative, sup- ' Poc. S})ec,, p. 90. 

poses he w» nt only to tiinarra the * Al Jauhari. apud eund., p. 91. 

T*yiiiaix;i of their weapons and in- ^ Al Shah., ib. ^ AlFiraui., ih. « 
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the author who relates this, in another place says, the 
chapel was pulled down, and DhiUim himself killed hj 
one Zuhair, hecanse he consecrated this chapel with design 
to draw the pilgrims thither from Makkah, and lessen the 
reputation of the Kaabah« The name of this deity is 
derived from the root azza, and signifies /A^ most mighty. 
Thtidal Mfnah was the object of worship of the tribes of Hu- 
dhail and Khuaiah/ who dwelt between Makkah and Ma- 
dlna» and, as some say,* of the tribes of Aws, Khasr^» and 
Thakif alsa This idol was a large stone,* demolished \tj 
one Saad, in the eighth year of the H^'ra, a year so &tal 
to the idols of Arabia. The name seems deriTed from 
mana, to Jlow, from the flowing of the blood of the victims 
sacrificed to the doitv : whence the vidlev of Mina * near 
^lakkah, had also its name, where the pilgrims at this day 
slay their sacrifices.* 
siwA,^'^'^* l^sfore we proceed to the other idols, let us take notice 
llSqfuMi more, which with the former three axe all the 

vut. Qurin mentions by name, and they are Wadd, Sawi» 
Ysghi&th, Taiiq, and Nasr. These are said to have been 
antediluTian idols, which Noah preached against, and 
were afterwards taken by the Arabs for gods, having been 
men of great merit and piety in their time, whose statues 
they revercnceil at first with a civil honour only, which in 
process of time became heightened to a divine worship.* 

Wadd was supposed to be the heaven, and was wor^ 
shipped under the form of a man by the tribe of Qalb in 
Danmat al JandaL' 

Sawd was adored under the shape of a woman by the 
tribe of Hamadan, or, as others* write, of Hudh&Q in 
Kohat. This idol lying under water for some time after 
the Deluge, was at length, it is said, discovered by the 
devil, and was worshipped by those of Hudbail, who 
instituted pilgrimages to it.^ 

I Al Janhftri. Penie.; vide Hydo, De BeL V«l. 

• Al ShfthristAni, Abtilfeda, &c. Pcrs., p. 133. 

■ Al Baidh.iwi, al ZamakhsharL " Al Jauhari. al Sliahri«itdni. 

♦ Poc. Spea, p. 91, &c. * Ibid. ' Idem, al Jb irauzabadi, and S»- 

* Qniin, e. 71, t. aa; CoouiMBt fio'ddln. * Al Fiitasalk 
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Yaghiith was an idol in the shape of a lion, and was 
the deity of the tribe of Madhig and others who dwelt in 
Yaman.' Its name seems to be derived from ghatha, 
which signifies to help. 

YatSq was worshipped by the tribe of Murad, or, accord- 
ing to others, by that of Hamadan,- under the figure of a 
horse. It is said he was a man of great piety, and his 
death much regretted; xs hereupon the devil appeared to 
his friends in a human form, and undertaking to repre- 
sent him to the life, persnaded them, by way of comfort^ 
to place his effigies in their temples, that they might have 
it in Yiew when at their devotions. This was done, and 
seven others of extraordinary merit had the same honours 
shown them, till at length their posterity made idols of 
them in earnest.^ The name Yaiiq probably comes from 
the verb dqa, to prevent or avert} 

Nasr was a deity adored by the tribe'of Himyar, or at 
Dhul Khalaah in their territories, under the image of an 
eagle, which the name signifies. 

There are, or were, two statnes at Bamiyan, a city of 
Cabnl in the Indies, fifty cubits high, which some writers 
suppose to be the same with Yaghtith and Yauq, or else 
with Mi'nah and al Lat ; and they also S[)eak ut a third 
standing near the others, but something less, in the shape 
of an old woman, called Nasram or Kasr. These statues 
were hollow within, for the secret giving of oracles ; ^ but 
they seem to have been different from the Arabian idols. 
There was also an idol at Siimenat in the Indies, called 
Lat or al Lat^* whose statue was fifty fathoms high, of a 



• Somndth is the name of the idol, and is applied to tlie god 
Mahadev. This idol may have heen called Lat or al Lai \>y the 
Muslim plunderer, Mahniud, and his followers, but that it wad ever 
&c> called by the Hindus is a mistake. E. M. w. 



* Sbahrifitini. * Poc. Spec., p. 94. 

- Al Jaubftri. ■ See Hyde, De Kel. Vet Fen., p. 

^AIFfmuOw 13a. 
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single stone, and placed in the midst of a temple supported 
by fifty-six i)iilars of massy gold : this idol Maiimud Ibn 
SabaqtaghiQ, who conquered that part of India, broke to 
pieces with his own hands.^ c 
The wor hip Besides the idols we have mentioned, the Arabs also 
ii!rSk. ^<>»^PP^ nnmbenof otben, which would take up 
xaMi. too much time to have distinct accounts given of them; 
and not being named in the Qnrdn, ate not so mnch to 
our present purpose : for besides that every housekeeper 
had his liouscliold god or gods, which he last took leave 
of and first saluted at his going abroad and returning home,^ 
there were no less than 360 idols * equalling in number 
the days of their year, iii and about the Kaabah of Makkah ; 
the chief of whom was Hobal/ brought ^m Belka in 
Syiia into Arabia by Amru Ibn Luhai, pretending it 
would procure them rain when they wanted it.* It was 
the statue of a man, made of agate, which having by some 
accident lost a hand, the Quraish repaired it with one of 
gold : he held in liis hand seven arrows without heads or 
feathers, such as the Arabs use in divination.^ This idol 
is supposed to have been the same with the image of 
Abraham,^ found and destroyed by Muhammad in the 
Kaabah, on his entering it, in the eighth year of the Hgia, 
when he took Makkah,*and surrounded witha great number 
of angels and prophets, as inferior deities ; among whom, as 
some say, was Ismafl, with divining arrows in his hand also * 
Thoidoii As;'if and Nailah, the former the inia'_re of a man, the 
Naiijihof latter of a woman, were also two idols brouc^ht with Hobal 
Muwm. ' from Syria, and placed the one on Mount Safa, and the 
other ou Moimt Marwa.* They tell us Asaf was the son 

• Safa and ^^a^^va ** are two slightly elevated epoU adjacent to 
the Temple of Mekkeh."— Zatif'i Kw&n, p. 33. x. IL W. 

1 D'Herbelot, BibL Orienk, p. * Toe. Spec., p. 95. 
CI 2, • Safiu'ddin. 

• Al Mofllatnif. ( ' Foe. Spea, p. 97* 

* Al Jannab. , ■ Abtilfeda. 

* Abulfed, Shalxmt., ^ ' Ibn al Ashir., al Jannabi, fta 
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of Amra, and Nailah the daughter of Sahil, hoth of the 
tribe of Jorbam, who committing whoredom together in 

the Kaabah, were by God converted into stone/ and after- 
wards worshipped by the Quraish, and so miicb reverenced 
by them, that though tliis superstitiou was condemned by 
MnhamynfiH^ jet he was forced to allow them to visit those 
mountains as monuments of divine justice.^ 

I shall mention but one idol more of this nation, and 
that was a lamp of dough worshipped by the tribe of thetrib <oi 
HsidtBL, who used it with more respect than the Papists 
do theirs, presuming not to eat it till they were compelled 

to it bv famine.' 

Several of their idols, as ^Iinah in particular, were no orijrin of 

^ st.nc-Wflfw 

more tlxan large rude stones, the worship of which theaMp. 
posterity of Ismail first introduced; for as tbey multiplied, 
and the territory of Makkah grew too strait for them, great 
numbers were obliged to seek new abodes; and on such 
migrations it was usual for them to take with them 
some of the stones of that reputed holy land, and set them 
up in the places where they fixed ; and these stones they 
at first only compassed out of devotion, as they had 
accustomed to do the Kaabah. But this at last ended in 
rank idolatry, the Ismailites forgetting the religion left 
them by their father so far as to pay diyine worship to 
any fine stone they met with.^ 

Some of the pagan Arabs beUeved neither a creation Arab beuef 
past, nor a resurrection to come, attributing the origin of us£ 
thincrs to nature, and their dissolution to acje. Others 
believed both, among whom were those who, wlien they 
died, had their camel tied by their se])ulchre, and so left, 
without meat or drink, to perish, and accompany them to 
the other world, lest they should be obliged, at the resur- 
rection, to go on foot, which was reckoned very scandalous.^ 



* Poc Spec, p. 98. * Al Mustatraf, al JannibL 

* Qurin, c 2, T. 159. * Abulfiu-ag, p. iOa 
» Al Miiatateiif, al JMhuL 
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Some believed a metempejchosiSy and that of the blood 
near the dead person's brain was formed a bird named 
Himah, which once in a hundred years visited the sepul* 
chre ; though others say this bird was animated by the 
soul of liira lliat is unjustly slain, and continually cries, 
hquniy Isquni, i.e., " give me to drink " — meaning of the 
nuirderer's blood — till his death be reventjed, and then 
it tiies away. This was forbidden by the (juian to be 
believed.^ 

I might hero mention several superstitious rites and 
customs of the ancient Arabs, some of which were 
abolished and others retained by Muhammad; but I 

apprehend it will be more convenient to take notice of 

them hereafter occasionally, as the noiirative or positive 
precepts of the Quran, forbidding or allowing such prac- 
tices, shall be considered. 

Let us now turn our view from the idolatrous Arabs, 
to those among them who had embraced more rational 
religions. 

Tiio MagiM The Persians had, by their vicinity and frequent inter- 
a^teli by course with the Arabians; introduced the Magian religion 
among some of their tribes, particularly that of Tamim,' a 

long time before ^luhammad, who was so far from being 
unacquainted with that religion, that he ]>urrowed many 
of his own institutions from it, as will be observed in the 
progress of this work. I refer those who are desirous to 
have some notion of Magism to Dr. Hyde's curious account 
of it,^ a succinct abridgment of which may be read with 
much pleasure in another learned performance.* 
Judaism ln> The Jews, who fled in great numbers into Arabia from 
A nmlt of the fearful destruction of their country by the Komans, 
■ocuSoiT'' made proselytes of several tribes, those of Kinanah, al 



llilrith Ibn Kaabah, and Kindah^ in particular, and in 



» Vide Vi^c. Spec., p. 135, 
> Al MusUtraf. 

* In hit Hilt Rdle. Vet P«n. 

* Dr. Frideftox't Oonneot of tbo 



llht of the Old and New Test, 
part L book 4. 
• Al Muetetnif. 
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time became very powerful, and ])ossessed of several towns 

and fortresses there. But tlie Jewish religion was not 
unknown to the Arabs, at least above a century before. 
Abu Qarib Asad, taken notice of in the Qunin,^ who was 
king of Yaman, about 700 years before Muliammad,* is 
said to have introduced Judaism among the idolatrous 
Himyarites. Some of his successors also embraced the 
same religion^ one of whom, Yusa^ sumamed Dhu Nuwds,^ 
was remarkable for bis zeal and terrible persecution of 
all who would not turn Jews, putting them to death by 
various tortures, the most common of which was tlirowing 
them into a glowing pit of fire, wlience he had the oppro- 
brious appellation of the Lord of the Pit. Tills persecu- 
tion is also mentioned in the Quran.^ 

Christianity, had likewise made a very great progress 
among this nation before Muhammad. Whether St. Paul ^ ^^"^ 
preached in any part of Arabia, properly so called,^ is 
uncertain ; but the persecutions and disorders which hap- 
pened in the Eastern Ohnrch soon after the beginning of the 
third century, obliged great numbers of Christians to seek 
for shelter in that country of liberty, who, being for the most 
part of the Jacobite communion, that sect generally pre- 
vailed among the Arabs.* The principal tribes that em- 
braced Christianity were Himyar, GhassaDi,iBabi'a,Taghlab, 
Bahra, Tuniikh,^ part of the tribes of Tay and Kudaa, the 
inhabitants of Kajrdn, and the Arabs of Hira.' As to the 
two kst^ it may be observed that those of Najrdn became 
Christians in the time of Dhu Nuwds,' and very probably, 

* Here is another instance of the error into which the writers of last 
centmy were led by Miulim authora. Thia Abd Qarib Asad flomiahed 
about the beginning of the third eentuiy of oor era, ami hence about 
four hundred years before Muhammad. See Introd. Muir'a Life 
Jiithomttf jqL i p. dvi s. M. w. 

' Ch*p. 5a ' Abulfarag, p. 149. 

* See before, p. 28» and Baraoii, * Al Mogfeatnif. 

AnnaL ad sec vi. ' Vide Poo. Spec, p. 137. 

* Chap. 85, vv. 4,5. B Al JanaAi, apod Poo. Spec., p^ 
« SeeGalat. L 17. 63. 
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if the story be tnie, were tome of those who were con- 
verted on the following occasion, which happened about 

that time, or not long before. The Jews of Himyar 
challenged some neii:rhbourin;_j Christians to a public dis- 
putation, wliich was hehl sicb dio for three days before tlie 
king and his nobility and all the people, the disputants 
being Gregentius, bishop of Tephra (which I take to be 
Dha£4r) for the Christians, and Herbanos for the Jews. 
On the third day, Herbanns, to end the dispnte, demanded 
that Jesns of Nazareth, if he were really living and in 
heaven, and conld hear the prayers of his worshippers, 
should appear from heaven in their sight, and they would 
then believe in him ; the Jews crying out with one voice, 
" Show us your Christ, alas ! and we will become Chris- 
tians." Whereupon, after a terrible storm of thunder and 
lightning, Jesus Christ appeared in the air, surrounded 
with rays of glory, walking on a purple cloud, having a 
sword in his hand, and an inestimable diadem on bis head, 
and spake these words over the heads of the assembly, 
Behold I appear to yon in your sight, I, who was cru- 
cified by your fathers." After which the cloud received 
hira from their sight. The Christians cried out, " Kijri€ 
elceson" i.e., " Lord, have mercy upon us ; " but tlie Jews 
were stricken blind, and' recovered not till they were all 
baptized.^ * 

The Christians at Hira received a great accessioil by 
several tribes, who fled thither for refuge from the persecn- 
Uon of Dha Nuwds. Al Nnman, snmamed Abu Eabds, 
king of Hira, who was slain a few months before Mu- 
hammad's birth, professed himself a Christian on the 
following occasion. This prince, in a drunken fit, ordered 



• "We can but wuU'Ili- ;it the appureut credulity which could admit 
a story like this as anything more than a fabricatiou. The wliole 
account of the pereecution of ChriBtiBiu by Dhu Nuw&s ahowi tlial 
C?hxiitiauity had been introduced before hia time. B. x. w. 

^ Vide Gregentii disput cam Herboao JndMi 
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two of his intdmate companions, vho overcome with 
liqnor had fallen asleep, to he honed alive. When he 

came to himself, he was extremely concerned at what he 
had done, and to expiate his crime, not only raised a 
monument to the memory of his friends, but set apart two 
days, one of which he called the unfortunate, and the other 
the fortunate day ; making it a peipetual rule to himself, 
that whoever met him on the fonner day should be slain, 
and his hlood spxinkled on the monument, hnt he that met 
him on the other daj should he dismissed in safety, with 
magnificent gifts. < On one of those unfortunate days there 
came before him accidentally an Arab of the tribe of Tay, 
who had once entertained this king when fatigued with 
hunting and separated from his attendants. The king, 
who could neither discharge him, contrary to the order of 
the day, nor put him to death, against the laws of hospi- 
tality, which ^e Arabians religiously observe, proposed, as 
an expedient, to give the unhappy man a yearns respite, 
and to send him home with rich gifts for the support of 
his family, on condition that he fotmd a surety for his 
returning at the year's end to suffer death. One of the 
prince's court, out of compassion, offered himself as his 
surety, and the Arab was discharged. Wlien the last day 
of the term came, and no news of the Arab, the king, not 
at ail displeased to save his host's life, ordered the surety 
to prepare himself to die. 'Those who were by represented 
to the king that the day was not yet expired, and there- 
fore he ought to have patience till the evening ; but in the 
middle of their discourse the Arab appeared. The king, 
sdmlriTig the man's generosity, in offering himself to cer- 
tain death, which be might have avoided by letting his 
surety suffer, asked him what his motive was for so 
doing ? to which he answered, that he had been taught to 
act in that manner by the religion he professed ; and al Numdn, 
Kuman demanding what religion that was, he replied, the mvl'^con 
Christian. Whereupon the king desiring to have the cStatt-^ 
doctrines of Christianity explained to him, was baptized, 
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be and his subjects ; and not only pardoned the man and 

his surety, but abolished his barbarous custom.^ This 
prince, however, was not the first king of Hira who em- 
braced Cliristianity ; al I^funddr, his grandfather, having 
also professed the same faith, and built laige choiches 
in his capital.2 

^thc^chriV Chiistianity bad made so great a progress in 

Arabia^ we may consequently suppose they had bishops 
in several parts, for the more orderly governing of the 
churohes. A bishop of Dhafdr has been already named, 

and we are told tliat Najniu was also a bishop's see.' The 
Jacobites (of which sect we have observed the Arabs gene- 
rally were) liad two bisliops of the Arabs subject to their 
Mafriiiu,* or metropolitan of the East ; one was called the 
bishop of the Arabs absolutely, whose seat was for the 
most part at Akula, wliich some others make the same 
with Ki&fa,^ others a different town near Baghdad.^ The 
other had the title of bishop of the Soenite Arabs, of the 
tribe of Thaalab in Hira, or Hirta, as the Syrians call it, 
whose seat was in that city. The Nestorians had but one 
bishop, who presided over both these dioceses of Hira and 
Akula, and was immediately subject to tlieir ]^atriarch* 
Free Tliese were the principal religions wliich obtained among 

and'&Ddi- tlie aucicnt Arabs; but as freedom of thought was the 
UMijS^ natural consequence of their political liberty and inde- 
pendence, some of them fell into other different opinions. 
The Quraish, in particular, were infected with Zendidsm,' 
an error supposed to have very near affinity with that of 
the Sadducees among the Jews, and, perhaps, not greatly 



• LaTio says "the Copta call their metropolitan Afotran. — iTumn, 
p. 39, uote, E. M. w. 

^ AI Maidilai and Ahmad Ibn * Abulfeda in Descr. Iracae. 

Yusaf, apad Poo. Spec., p. 72 * Vide AMemaai, BibL Orient^ 

> Abulfeda, apud eund., p. 74. torn. 2, in D iwe it . da MonophjritMy 

* Safitt'ddin, apud Poc Spea, pt. and p. 245. 

137. ' Al Muatatraf, apud Poc. Spec^ 

^ AbaIfaniginChroii.SjiiMbMS. Pi 156b 
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different from Deism ; for there were several of that tribe, 

even before the time of Mulianmiad, wlio worshi})ped one 
God and were free from idoLatry,^ and yet embraced noue 
of the other relijnons of tlie country. 

The Arabians before Muhammad were, as they yet are, Two < 
divided into two sorts — tliose who dwell in cities and 
towns, and those who dwell in tents. The former lived 
hy tillage, the cultivation of palm-trees, hreeding and 
feeding of cattle, and the exercise of all sorts of trades,* 
particularly merohandisinrr,^ wherein they were yery emi- 
n< III, even in Llie time of Jacob. The tribe of Quraish 
Were much addicted to coninierce, and Mulianimad, in his 
younger years, was LroiiL^dit up to the same bu>iness; it 
being cnstomaiy for the Arabians to exercise the same 
trade that their parents did.^ The Arabs who dwelt in 
tents employed diemselyes in pasturage, and sometimes 
in pillaging of passengers ; they lived chiefly on the milk 
and flesh of camels ; they often changed their habitations^ 
as the eonvenience of water and of pasture for their cattle 
invited them, staying in a place no longer than that lasted, 
and then removing in search of other.* They generally 
wintered in Irak and the confines of Syria. Tliis way of 
hfe is what the greater part of Ismail's posterity have 
used, as more agreeable to the temper and way of life of 
their father ; and is so well described by a late author,^ 
tbat I cannot do better than refer the reader to his account 
of tiiem. 

The Arabic language is undoubtedly one of the most The dla1eet> 

ancient in the world, and arose soon after, if not at, the lil^o.^* 
confusion of Ijabel. There were several dialects of it, very 
different frum each other : the most remarkable were that 
spoken by the tribes of Himyar and the other genuine Arabs, 

^ Vide Reland, De Relig. Mobam., ^ See Phdeaux's Life of Mahomet, 

P- 270 ; and ^lilliiun de Mobam- p. 6. 

medismo auto lioham., p. 311. * Strabo, 1. l6, p. 

' These Beexn to be tbe sauie whom * Idem ibid., p. 1084. 

M. La Koque calls Moon. Voj. daiu ' La Ro<iue, Voj. daoa la Pales- 

laFklMtioe, p. iia tine, p. 109, &o. 

X> 
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and that of the Quraish. The Himydritic seems to have 
approached nearer to the purity of the Syriac than the 
dialect of any other tribe; for the Arabs acknowledge 

their father Yarab to liave been tlie tirst whose tongue 
deviated from the Syriac (which was his mother tongue, 
and is almost f^cnerally acknowledged by tlie Asiatics to 
be the most aucieni) to tlie Arabic. The dialect of the 
Quraish is usually termed tlic pure Arabic, or, as the 
Quran, which is written in this dialect, calls it, the pe^ 
spicaoos and dear Arabic; perhaps, says Dr. Focock, 
because Ismafl, their father, brought the Arabic he had 
learned of the Jorhamites nearer to the original Hebrew. 
JiUt the politeness and elei:^ance of the dialect of the 
Quraish is rather to be attributed to their bavins: the 
custody of tli(^ Kaabah, and dwellinjT in Makkah, the centre 
of Arabia, as well more remote from intercourse with 
foreigners, who might corrupt their language, as frequented 
by the Arabs from the country all around, not only on 
a religious account, but also for the composing of their 
differences, from whose discourse and verses they took 
whatever words or phrases they judged more pure and 
elegant ; by which means the beauties of the whole 
tongue became transfused into this dialect. The Arabians 
are full of the commendations of their lan<:ruaije, and not 
altogether without reason; lor it claims the preference of 
most others in many respects, as being very harmonious 
and expressive, and withal so copious, that they say no 
man without inspiration can be perfect master of it in its 
utmost extent; and yet they tell us, at the same time, 
that the greatest part of it has been lost ; which will not 
be thought strange if we consider how late the art of 
Tiionrtof writiuLi was i)ractised aniouLJ tin m. For thouuh it was 
AnOiifc'" known to Job,^ their countryman, and also to the Ilim- 
yarites (who used a perj>lexed character called al Musnad, 
wherein the letters were not distinctly separate, and which 
was neither publicly taught, nor suffered to be used 

* Job zix. 23, 24. 
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without penmssion first obtained), many centuries befoie 
Muhammad, aa appears from some ancient monuments, 
said to be remaining in their character; yet the other 
Arabs, and those of Makkah in particular, were, for many 
ages, perfectly ignorant of it, unless such of them us were 
Jews or Christians.^ iMunimir Ibn Murra of Anb;lr, a 
city of Irak, who lived not many years before Muhammad, 
was the inventor of the Arabic character, which liashar 
the Kindian is said to liave learned from those of xVnbar, 
and to have introduced at Makkah but a little while be- 
fore the institution of Mnhammadism. These letters of 
Muramir were different from the Himydritic; and though 
they were very rade, being either the same with or very 
much like the Cufic,^ which character is still found in 
inscriptions and some ancient btjuks, yet they were those 
which tlie Arabs used for many years, the Quran itself 
being at first written therein ; for the beautiful cliaracter 
they now use was first formed from the Cufic by Ibn 
Muklah, Wazir (or Visir) to the Khalif ahs al Muktadir, al 
Q&tnt, and al Bddi, who lived about three hundred years 
after Muhammad, and was brought to great perfection by 
Ali Ibn BawAb,* who flourished in the following century, 
an«l whose name is yet famous among them on that 
account; yet, it is said, the person who comi)l<'ted it, and 
rt'ducfd it to its present form, was Ya(pit al ]\ru;stasanii, 
secretary to al Mustasam, the last of the Khalifahs of the 
family of Abbas, for which reason he was stumamed al 
Xhattai, or the Scribe. 

The accomplishments the Arabs valued themselves Anbaccom- 
chiefly on were : i. Eloquence, and a perfect skill in their aSdUm-* 
own tongue ; 2. Expertness in the use of arms and horse- 



* See Pritleaux's Life of M&ho> of this character to Tbn Muklah'g 
met, pp. 29, 30. brother, Abdallah al Hassan, and 

* A gpeciinen of tbe Cafio tAoMO' the perfecting of it to Ibn Amid al 
ter niay V>e seen in Sir J, ClUtfdill't Kdtib, aftt r it had been rcdiic il to 
Tzavels, vol. iii. p. 1 19. near the present form by Abd alha- 

* Ibn Khaliqau. Yet others at- mid. Vide D'HerbeL, BibL Orient, 
teiboto tbe honour of tbe invention pp. 590^ loS^ and 194. 
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mansliip ; and 3. Hospitality.^ Tiie fiist they exercised 
themselves in by composing of orations and poems. Their 
orations were of two sorts, metrical or prosaic, the one 
being compared to pearls strong, and the other to loose 
ones. They endeavonred to excel in both, and whoever 
was able, in an assembly, to persuade the people to a great 
enterprise or dissuade tbum from a dangerous oue, or gave 
them other wholesome advice, was honoured with the 
title of Khatib, or orator, which is now given to tho 
style of Muhammadan preachers. They pursued a method very 
poitiT. di£ferent from that of the Greek and Boman orators ; their 
sentences being like loose gems^ without connection, so 
that this sort of composition strack the andience chiefly 
by tho fulness of the periods, the elegance of the expres- 
sion, and the acuteness of the proverbial sayings ; and so 
persuaded were they of their excelling in this way, that 
they wuuUl not allow any nation to understand the art of 
speaking in public except themselves and the Persians, 
which last were reckoned much inferior in that respect 
to the Arabians.' Poetry was in so great esteem among 
them, that it was a ^eat accomplishment^ and a proof 
of ingenious extraction, to be able to express one's self 
in verse with ease and elegance on any extraordinary 
occurrence ; and even in their common discourse they 
made frequent applications to celebrated passages of their 
famous poets. In their poems were preserved the dis- 
tinction of descents, the rights of tribes, tlie memory of 
great actions, and the propriety of their language; for 
which reasons an excellent poet reflected an honour on 
his tribe, so that as soon as any one began to be admired 
for his performances of this kind in a tribe, the other 
tribes sent publicly to congratulate them on the occasion, 
and themselves made entertainments, at which the women 
assisted, dressed in their nuptial ornaments, singing to the 
sound of timbrels the happiness of their tribe, who had 



> Poc Ox»t ante CMmen Tqgnu, pi la ' Poa Spec, p. t6i. 
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now one to protect their honour, to preserve their genealo- 
gies and the purity of their language, and to transmit their 
actions to posterity ; ^ for this was all performed by their 
poems, to which they were solely obliged for theii' know- 
ledge and instructions, moral and economical, and to which 
they had recooise, as to an oracle, in all doubts and differ- 
ences.^ No wonder, then, that a public congratulation 
was made on this account, which honour they yet were so 
far from making cheap, that they never did it but on one 
of these three occasions, wliich were reckoned great poiuU 
of felicity, viz., on the birth of a boy, the rise of a poet, 
and the fall of a foal of generous breed. To keep up an poeticoon- 
emulation among their poets, the tribes had, once a year, a of 
general assembly at Okatz,^ a place famous on this account^ 
and where they kept a weekly mart or fair, which was 
held on our Sunday.^ This annual meeting lasted a whole 
month, during which time they employed themselTes^ not 
only in trading, but in repeating tiieir poetical composi- 
tions, contending and vieing with each other for the prize ; 
whence the place, it is said, took its name.* The poems 
that were judged to excel were laid up in their kings' 
treasuries, as were the seven celebrated poems, thence 
called al Muallaqat, rather than from their being hung 
up on the Kaabah, which honour they also had by public 
order, being written on Bg3rptian silk and in letters of 
gold; for which reason they had also the name of al 
Mudhahabdt, or the golden Terses.* 

The fair and assembly at Okiitz were suppressed by Tins fair 
Muhammad, in whose time, and for some years after, by^MSum- 
poetry seems to liave been in some degree neglected by 
the Arabs, who were then employed in their conquests; 
which being completed, and themselves at peace, not only 



Ibo Bashik, apud Poa Spea, 
i6a 

* Foe. Omt pnefiz. Gum. Tognl, 

* Idem, Spec, p. 159. 



• Geogr. Nub., p. 51. 

• Poc Spec, p. 159. 

• Ibid., and p. 3S1. Et in calco 
Notar. in Gannen Tograi, p. 2^3. 
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this study was reviyed,^ but almost all sorts of leamiog 
were encouraged and greatly improved by them. This 

interruption, howevLT, occasioned the loss of most of tlieir 
ancient pieces of poetry, %vhicli were then chielly pre- 
served l)y nieniory; the use of writing being rare among 
them in their time of i;j:norance.^ Though the Arabs 
were so early acquainted with poetr}% they did not at first 
use to write poems of a just length, but only expressed 
themselves in verse occasionally; nor was their prosody 
digested into rules, till some time after Muhammad;* 
for this was done, as it is said, by al Khalfl Ahmad al 
FnnUiidi, who lived iu the reigu of the Khalifah liiiriiu 
al liashid.* 

Arabeques- The excrcisc of arms and horsemanship they were in a 
muitaly* manner obliged to practise and encourage, by reason of 
tnining. ^j^^ independence of their tribes, whose frequent jarrings 
made wais almost continual ; and they chiefly ended their 
disputes in field battles, it being a usual saying among 
them that God had bestowed four peculiar things on the 
Arabs — ^that their turbans should be to them instead of 
diadems, their tents instead of walls and houses, their 
swords instead of eutrenchmcnis, and their poems instead 
of written laws.'" 

Their ho«pi- Hospitality was so habitual to them, and so mucli 
iiberau^! esteemed, that the examples of tliis kind among them 
exceed whatever can be produced from other nations. 
Hdtim, of the tribe of Tay,* and Hasan, of that of Fizdrah,^ 
were particularly famous on this account ; and the con- 



^ JaUQuddin al SojtL, apod Pocs. loine who pMsed by not tmdflntand- 

Spec, p. 159, Arc. ins him, itnagined he waa uttering 

^ Ibid., p. 160. a chartu to hinder the rise of the 

* Ibid., 161. Al Safadi confirms river, and pushed him into the M-»ter, 

this by a t^torv of ji gramii .u i ii wli. n- h-- lost his life. 

aamcd Abu Jaafar, who Kitting,' by * Vide Clericam de FxtMod. Anfa^i 

the Mikyati or I^iloxneter in Kgypt, p. 2. 

in ft jev when the Nfle did not rue * Pocock, in caloe Notar. ad Car- 

toitananal hci'Jit, ho that a famine men Togrui. 

was apprehoiulrd, and divitlinif a ^ Vide (>entii Notaa in Golietao 

piece of poetry into its parts or feet, Sheikh Sadi, p. 486, &e. 

to examine them bj the nilea of ar^ ' Poo. Spea, p. 4S. 
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trary yice was so much in contempt, that a certain poet 
npbraids the inhabitants of Wasat, as with the greatest 

reproach, that none of their men had the heart to give 
nor I heir woineii to deny.^ 

Kor were the Arabs less pro])ense to liberality after the 
coming of Muhammad than their ancestors had been. I 
could produce many remarkable instances of this com- 
mendable quality among them,^ but shall content myself 
with the following. Three men were disputing in the court 
of the Kaabah which was the most liberal person among 
the Arabs. One gave the preference to Abdallah, the son 
of Jaafar, the uncle of Muhammad ; another to Qais Ibn 
Saad Ibn Obadah ; and the third gave it to Arabah, of the 
tribe of Aws. After much debate, one tliat was present, 
to end the dispute, proposed that each of them should go 
to his. friend and ask his assistance, that they might see 
what every one gave, and form a judgment accordingly. 
This was agreed to; and Abdallah's friend, going to him, 
found him with his foot in the stirrup, just mounting his 
camel for a journey, and thus accosted him : " Son of the 
apostle of God, I am travellini^ and in necessity." Upon 
^vhich Abdallah alighted, and bade him take the camel 
with all that was upon her, but desired him not to part with 
a sword which happened to be fixed to the saddle, because 
it had belonged to Ali, the son of Abutalib. So be took 
the camel, and found on her some vests of silk and 4000 
pieces of gold; but the thing of greatest value was the 
sword. The second went to Qais Ibn Saad, whose servant 
told him that his master was asleep, and desired to know 
his business. The friend answered that he came to ask 
Qais's assistance, being in want on the road. Whereupon 
tlie servant said that he had rather sujjply his necessity 
than wake his master, and gave him a purse of 7000 pieces 
of gold, assuring him that it was all the money then in 

* Ibn al Ilubairah, apud Poc. in bolot's I'ibl. Orient., particularly in 
JXoL ad Carmen To^rai, p. 107. the articles of Haaao the son of Ali, 
' SaWMl maybe founa in IVHer- Mmu Fadhal, and Ibn T«hy». 
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the honae. He also directed him to go to those who had 
the charge of the camels, with a certain token, and take a 
camel and a slave and xetom home with them. When 
Qais awoke, and his servant informed him of what he had 

done, he gave him his freedom, and asked him why he did 

not call him, " For," says lie, " I would have given him 
more." The third man went to Anibah, and met him 
coming out of his house in order to go to prayers, and 
leaning on two slaves, because his eyesight failed him. 
Thp friend no sooner made known his case, but Arabah 
let go the slaves, and clapping his hands together, loudly 
lamented his misfortune in having no money, but desired 
him to take the two slaves, which the man refused to do, 
till Ardbah protested that if he would not accept of them he 
gave them their liberty, and leaving the slaves, croped his 
way along by the wall. On the return of the adventurers, 
judgment was unanimous, and with great justice, given by 
all who were present, that Ardbah was the most generous 
of the three. 

Nor were these the only good qualities of the Arabs; 
they are commended by the ancients for being most exact 
to their words* and respectful to their kindred.* And 
they have always been celebrated for their qtuckneas of 

apprehension and penetration, and the vivacity of their 

wit, especially tliose of tlie desert.' 
Their As the Arabs liave their excellences, so have they, like 

national . . 

defocuand other nations, tlieir defects 'and vices. Their own writers 
acknowledge that they have a natural disposition to war, 
bloodshed, cruelty,* and rapine, being so much addicted 



« On the authority of Lane I give the following from BnieUuttdtfs 
Note$ on the Bedmtim and JFohhabyM^ vol. i. p. 185 ''The Turk is 
cruel, the Arab of a more kind temper ; he pities and supportB the 
wretched, and never forgets the generosity shown to him even hy an 
enemy. Not accustomed to the eanguinBiy scenes that harden and 



» Herodot., 1. 3, c. 8. » Vide D'HetbeL, BibL Orient, 

* Strabo^ L 16, p. 1139. p. 121. 
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to bear malice that they scarce ever forget an old grudge ; 
which vindictive temper some physicians say is occasioned 
by their frequently feeding on camels' Hesh * (the ordinary 
diet of the Arabs of the desert, who are tlierefore observed 
to be most inclined to these vices), that creature being 
most malicions and tenacious of anger,^ which account 
suggests a good reason for a distinction of meats. 

The frequent robberies committed by these people on stmn^c 
merdiants and travellers have rendered the name of an jjuii^ring 
Arab almost infamous in Europe ; this they are sensible 
of, and endeavour to excuse themselves by alleging the 
hard usacre of tlieir father Ismail, who, heiri'^ turned out of 
doors by Abraham, liad the open plains and deserts given 
him by God for his patrimony, with permission to take 
whatever he could find there ; and on this account they 
think they may, with a safe conscience, indemnify them- 
selves as well as they can, not only on the posterily of 
Isaac, but also on everybody else, always supposing a sort 
of kindred between themselves and those they plunder. 
And in relating their adventures of this kind, they think 
it sufficient to change the expressioti, and instead of " I 
robbed a man of such or such a thing," to say " I gained 
it."' We must not, however, imagine that they are the 
less honest for this among themselves, or towards those 



fiomipt an Oamanly's hearty the Bedouin leanis at an early period of 
life to abstain and to suffer, and to know from experience tiie healing 
power of pity and coBsolation.''— fiityli^ p. 48, note. b. u. w. 
* Thig, again, according to Bnrckhaidt, is a mistake, for he says 

that the slauglitt-r of a camel rarely happens, (^^oe his Notes on th$ 
r'douUuani Watihalfys, vol. i. p. 63 ; Lane's Kurdn^ p. 48.) But 
the testimony of tradition to the fact that the Quraish, <lnring their 
expedition a^^ainst Miihanmiail which resulted in the battle of Badr, 
slaujrhtered nine camcl.s daily, wuuKl seeui to indicate tliat, what- 
ever nio^leni custom may be, the Arabs of Muhammad's time indulged 
ver^' freely in camels' flesh. 



^ Vide Poc Spec, p. 87 ; Bocbart, ' Voyage dams la Palest, p. aso^ 
Hierozoio, 1. 2, c. I. ftc. 
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whom tliey receive as frionds ; on the contrary, the strictest 
probity is observed in their camp, where everjtkmg is 
open and nothing ever known to h<' stolen .♦^ 
Tlic sciences The sciences the Arabians chiefly cultivated before 
^evious to Muhammadism were three — ^that of their genealogies and 
history, such a knowledge of the stars as to foretell the 
changes of weather, and the interpretation of dreams.' 
They used to value themselves excessively on account 
of tlu; iioltility of their families, and so many disputes 
happened on tliat occa.sion, that it is no \V(Wiil«'r if they 
took izrcat ]«ain.s in settling their descents. Wiiat know- 
ledge they had of the stars was gathered from long experi- 
ence, and not from any regular study or astronomical rules * 
The Arabians, as the Indians also did, chiefly applied 
themselves to observe the fixed stars, contrary to other 
nations, whose observations were almost confined to the 



* That this statement is incorrect is evident from the following 
remarks in Bniekliardt^s Noiei <m the Bedomm and WakhubifM, toL i 
pp. 157, 158 : — The Arabs may be styled a nation of xobben, whose 
principal occupation is plunder, the constant subject of their thoughts. 
But we must not attach to this practice the same notions of crimi> 
nality that we entertain respecting highwaymen, housebreakers, and 
thieves in Euro|>e. The Arabian rol^ber considers his profession as 
honouniblo, and the term haramy (robber) is one of the most flatter- 
ing titles that could be conferred on a youtlitiil liero. The Arab 
robs hit! ».'iiemii s, his friends, anil his neighbours, jnovidcd tluit they 
are not actually in h'is> own tt-nt. where their })ropfrty is saenMl. To 
rol) in the cainjt cir ajuoiig frifudly triln s is imt rt'ckuned ereJituMe 
to a man, yel no slain reniaiTis upon him f'-r suoh an ac!i'>ii, which, 
in fact, is of daily occurrence. lUit the Arab chielly prides himself 
on robbing his enemies, and on bringing away by stealth what he 
could not have taken by open force. The Bedouins have reduced 
lobbeiy in allits branches to a complete and regular system, which 
offers many interesting details.'* 

For these details the reader is referred to the excellent work from, 
which the above is quoted, Lane*8 JTurdn, note to p. 49. s, h. w. 



1 Voyage dans U Palest, p. 213, * Al Shahristdni, apod POe. Onit, 
Sm. ubi sup., p. 9, and Spec., p. 164. 

^ Abulf&rag, p. 161. 
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planets, and they foretold their effects from their iiithiences, 
not their nature; and hence, as has been said, arose the 
difference of the idolatry of the Greeks and Chaldeans, 
who chiefly worshipped the planets, and tliat of the Indians, 
who worshipped the fixed stars. The stars or asterisms 
tbey most usually foretold the weather hy were those they 
called Anw^ or the houses of the moon. These are twenty- 
eight in number, and divide the zodiac into as many parts, 
through one of which the moon passes every night ; ^ as 
some of them set in the morning, others rise opposite to 
them, \vhich happens every thirteenth night ; and from 
tlieir rising and setting, the Arabs, hy long experience, 
observed what changes happened in the air, and at length, 
as has been said, came to ascribe divine power to them ; 
saying that their rain was from such or such a star; which 
expression Muhammad condemned, and absolutely forbade 
them to use it in the old sense, unless they meant no 
more by it than that GoD had so ordered the seasons, 
that wlien the moon was in sueli or such a mansion or 
house, or at the rising or setting of such and such a star, 
it should rain or be windv, hot or cold.- 

The old Arabians, therefore, seem to have made no 
farther progress in astronomy, which science they after- 
wards cultivated with so much success and applause,* 



* B» Bosworth Smith, in his Ledurw <m Jivhamnutd and Mu- 
kimmadanimn, p. 216, makes the following statement on this 
sohjeet: — 

M]>Qxi]|g the dark period of European history, the Arabs for five 
himdred yean held up the torch of learning to humanity. It was 

th<i Arabs w!i > tli uncalled the Muses from their ancient seats 
who collecteti ami translated the writings of tlie Greek masters ; who 
nnderstuod the geometry of ApoUonius, and wielded the weapons 
found in the logical annourv of Aristotle. It was the Arabs who 
developed the sciences of a;^aiculture and astronomy, and created 
those of algebra and chemistry; who adorned their citicti with 



^ Vide Hyde in not. a<l Tahula.s stellar fixar. Uiugb Beigh, p. 5. 
* Vide Poc iSpec., p. 163, &c. 
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than to obflenre the inflaence of the stars on the weather 

and to give them names ; and this it was obvions for them 
Uj du, by reason of their pastoral way of life, lying night 
and day in the open {"lains. Tlie names tliey imposed on 
the stars generally alluded to cattle and tlucks, and they 
were so nice in distinguishing them, that* no language has 
so many names of stars and asterisms as the Arabic; for 
though they have since borrowed the names of several 
coDstelktions from the Greeks, yet the far greater part are 
of their own growth, and much more ancient, particnlady 
those of the more cons])icuou8 stars, dispersed in several 
constellations, and those of the lesser cun-telhitions which 
are contained within the greater, and were not observed 
or named by the Greeks.* 

Thus have I given the most succinct account I have been 
able of the state of the ancient Arabians before Muham- 
mad, or, to nse their expression, in the time of ignorance. 
I shall now proceed briefly to consider the state of religion 
in the East, and of the two great empires which divided 
that part of the world between them at the time of Mu- 
hammad's setting up for a prophet, and what were the ! 
conducive circumstances and accidents that favoured his 
success. ! 

colleges and Ubrarics, as well as with mosques and palaces ; who 
supplied Eniope with a school of philosophers from CordoTa, and a 
school of physicians from Salerno." 

This expresses the opinion of a numeitms class of modem writeit 
on Isldm. But, whilst according to the Arabs all pzaiBe tor whst 
they did towards the preserration and advancement of leaniiDg 
daring the dark ages, we cannot see that astronomy, as a science, owes 
much to Arab genius. As in regard to philosophical learning and 
medical science, eo in rei,'ard to astrononi v, it may be fairly saiil 
tliat the Muslims diil not improve on tlu ir iJrcek masters. They 
never succeeded in elevating it out of tlie n i:inn of nstrolo^'v. 

On this question, see Arnold's Jddm and Chrittianity, pp. 233-236. 

E, M. w. 

^ Vide Hyde, ubi sup., p. 4. 
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SECTION IL 

OP m 8TATB OF CHMBTIAinTT, PABTIOULARLT OJ TBM lABVIBX 
CHUBOBn, ABB OF JUDAUXy AT TBI mCl OF MUHAXMAD'B 
AFVBABAVai ; Ain> OF THX HKFH0D8 TAUV BT BDC FOB TBE 
mABLUHISO HIB BIUQION, AVD TBI dBOUMBTAirOIS WHICH 
COVOUBBXD CTKBBTO. 

If we look into the ecclesiastical historians even from the ^'^''^^;'^|'.<^ 
third centuxy, we shall find the Christian worid to have ^^^^ 
then had a very different aspect from what some anthots 
have represented ; and so far from being endued with 
active graces, zeal, and devotion, and estaMislied within 
itself with purity of doctrine, union, and fiiia profession 
of the faith/ that on the contrary, what hy the ambition 
of the cleigy, and what by drawing the abtrusest niceties 
into oontroversy, and dividing and subdividing about them 
into endless schisms and contentions, they had so de- 
stroyed that peace, love, and charity from among them 
which the Gospel was given to promote, and instead 
thereof continually provoked each other to that malice, 
rancour, and every evil work, that they had lost the 
whole substance of their religion, while they thus enirerly 
contended for their own imaginations concerning it, and 
in a manner quite drove Christianity out of the world by 
those very controversies in wliich they disputed with each 
other ahoat it.^ In these dark ages it was that most of 
those superstitions and corruptions we now justly abhor 



' Ricaut's State of the Ottoman ' Prideaux's Preface to hia Life of 
XapiMb P> 187. Mabomel. 
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in the Clmrch of Borne were not only broached but 
established, which gave great advantages to the propa- 
gation of Mohammadism. The worship of saints and 

• images, in particular, was then arrived at such a scanda- 
lous pitch that it even surpassed whatever is now practiced 
among the Eouianists.* 
CAntmyor- Aftcr thc Nlcone Council, the Eastern Church was 

»ie8 in the ^ 

gjjjra^ engaged in perpetual controversies, and torn to pieces by 
SonStto disputes of the Arians, Sabellians, Nestorians, and 
Eutychians, the heresies of the two last of which ha?e 
been shown to have consisted more in the words and form 
of expression than in the doctrines themselves,* and 
were rather the pretences than real motives of those fre- 
qiu-nt councils to and from which the contentious prelates 
were continually riding post, that they miglit bring every- 
thing to their own will and ])leasure.^ And to support 
themselves by dependants and bribery, the clergy in aaj 
credit at court undertook the protection of some ofiieer in 
the army, under the colour of which justice was publicly 
sold and all corruption encouraged. 

In the Western Church Damasus and Ursicinus carried 
their contests at Home for the episcopal seat so high, that 
they came to open violence and murder, which Yiveniius, 
the governor, not Iteing able to su])press, he retired into 
the countrv, and left them to themselves, till Damasus 
prevailed. It is said that on this occasion, in the church 
of Sicininus, there were no less than one hundred and 
thirty-seven found killed in one day. And no wonder 
they were so fond of these seats, when they became by 
that means enriched by the presents of matrons, and went 
abroad in their chariots and sedans in great state, feasting 
sumptuously even beyond the luxury of princes, quite 



1 Vide La Vie de Mahnnimed, 
par Pouliiinvillicrs. p. 219, &c. 

' Vide Simon, Hist. Crit. de la 
Crtooe, &c., dM N*tioM da Lb- 



* Ammian. ^^.'irc■l llin., 1. 21. Vide 
etiam Euseb., Hist. K( oles., 1. 8, c. 1. 
Sozom., L I, c. 14, &C. Hilar, et 
Sulpia Sever, in Hist Seer., p. 
112, Ac. 
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contrary to the way of living of the country prelates, 
who alone seemed to have some temperance and modesty 
left.* 

These dissensions were gi'eatly owing to the emperors, ehi in- 
and particularly to Constantius, who, confoimdiiig thenonmiV' 
pure and simple Lhristian religion with anile supersti- ihochurdu 
lions, and perplexing it with intricate questions, instead 
of re( oiiriling difl'erent opinions, excited many disputes, 
which he fomented as they proceeded with infinite alter- 
cations.^ This grew worse in the time of Justinian, who, 
not to be behind the bishops of the fifth and sixth 
centuries in zeal, thought it no crime to condemn to death 
a man of a different persuasion from his own * 

This corruption of doctrine and morals in the princes 
and clergy was necessarily followed by a general depravity 
of the ]>er»ple;** those of all conditions making it their 
sole business to get money by any means, and then to 
squander it away when they had got it in luxury and 
debauchery.^ 

But^ to be more particular as to the nation we are now Arabu 
writing of, Arabia was of old famous for heresies,* which hm^, ^ 
might be in some measure attributed to the liberty and 

independency of the tribes. Some of the Christians of 
that nation believed the soul died with the bodv, and was 
to be raised again with it at the last dav these Oi i^en is 
said to have convinced.^ Among tlie Arabs it was that the 
heresies of Elnon, Beryllus, and the Nazarseans,* and also 
that of the Collyridians, were broached, or at least pro* 
pagated ; the latter introduced the Virgin Mary for Gon, 
or worshipped her as such, offering her a sort oT^Cwisted 
cake called eolli/ris, whence the sect had its name.^* 

1 Ammian. Maioellm., iib^ 27. ^ VideB<mUiiiTiL,^d6MaluMiL, 

* Itlem, 1. 21. ubi 8tip. 

* Froct>p. in AneccL, p. 60. • Vide Sozotnen.jHist.Eccles., 1. 1, 

* See an instance of the wiekad- c 16, 17. Sulpic. Sever., ubi supm. 
ne«a of the Christian anny, ev< n ^ Eiisob.. Hist. Kcclei», L ^ a 33. 
when they were under the terror of • Idem ibid., c 37. 

the Saraoena, in Ockley's Hist of * Kuiphan.deHm8.,I.2; Hsr.40. 

the Sana, toL i. p. 239. ^ laaa ibid, L 3; Hsret., 75, 79. 
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MaHoiatry Thi3 noUoii of tUo cUviiiitj of the Virgin Maiy was also 
tntia of tlM believed by some at the Council of Nice, who said then 
were two gods besides the Father, viz., Christ and the 
Virgin Mary, and were thence named Mariamites.^ Others 

imapfined her to be exempt from humanity and deified; 
Mhich <xoes but little beyond the Popish superstition in 
calling her tlic complement of the Trinity, as if it were 
imperfect without lier. This foolish imagination is justly 
condemned in the Quran ^ as idolatrous, and gave a handle 
to Muhammad to attack the Trinity itself.* 
Arabia ro« Other sects there were of many denominations within 
the borders of Arabia, which took refuge there from the 
proscriptions of the imperial edicts, several of whose 
notions Muhammad incorporated with his religion, as may 
be observed hereafter. 
The power Thougli the Jews were an inconsiderable and despised 
InAimiC* l^eople in other ]>arts of the world, yet in Arabia, whither 
n^ifd^^^S^ many of them fled from the destruction of Jerusalem, they 
of gpew very powerful, several tribes and princes embraciDg 
their religion ; which made Muhammad at first show great 
r^ard to them, adopting many of their opinions, doctrines, 
and customs, thereby to draw them, if possible, into his 
interest But that people, agreeably to fkeit wonted ob- 
stinacy, were so far from being his proselytes, that they, 
were some of the bitterest enemies he had, wa;jing con- 
tinual w^ar with him, so that their reduction cost him 
iuiinite trouble and duuger, and at last his life. This 
aversion of theirs created at length as great a one in him 
to them, so that he used them, for the latter part of his 
life, much worse than he did the Christians, and fre- 
quently exclaims ^igainst them in his Qur&n. His followers 
to this day observe the same difference between them and 



* A auwfnl study of the Qurdn will show thai thb is Hu only 
coneepUon of a Trinity whieh found a place in Mnhammsd's mind. 

B.1L W. 

1 Klmadn. Eatjch. * Gap. 5, t. 77. 
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the Ghzistians, treating the former as the most abject and 
contemptible people on earth. 

It has been observed by a great politician,^ that it IS Isl.im sue 
impossible a person should make himself a prince anu rciiKnoa 
found a state without opportunities. If the distracted lia^*'w«i*- 
state of religion favoured the designs of Muhammad on SSTlinS!* 
that side, the weakness of the Roman and Persian mon- 
archies might flatter him with no less hopes in any 
attempt on those once formidable empires, either of 
which, had they been in their fnll vigour, must haye 
cmshed Muhammadism in its birth; whereas nothing 
nourished it more than the success the Arabians met with 
in their enterprises ai^ainst those powers, which success 
they failed not to attribute to their new religion and the 
divine assistance thereof. 

The Boman empire declined apace after ^^^^^"^i^6> 
whose successors were for the generality remarkable for nmsn*^ 
their ill qualities, especially cowardice and cmelty. By 
Muhammad's time, the western half of the empire was 
overran by the Qoths, and the eastern so reduced by the 
Huns on the one side and the Persians on the other, that 
it was not in a capacity of stemming the violence of a 
powerful invasion. The Eniporor Maurice paid triliute to 
the Khagan or king of the Huns ; and after l^hocas had 
murdered his master, sucli lamentable havoc there was 
among the soldiers, that when Heraclius came, not above 
seven years after, to muster the army, there were only 
two soldiers left alive of all those who had borne arms 
when Phocas first usurped the empire. And though Herac- 
lius was a prince of admirable courage and conduct, and 
had done what possibly could be done to restore the dis- 
cipline of the army, and had had great success against 
the Persians, so as to drive them not only out of his own 
dominions, but even out of part of their own ; yet still the 
very vitals of the empire seemed to be mortally wounded. 



Hiohiavelli, Pkino., a 6, 19. 

E 
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that there could no time have happened more fatal to the 
empire or more favourable to the enterprises of the Arabe, 
who seem to have heent raised up on purpose by God 
to be a scouri^e to the Christian Church for not living 
answerably tu that must holy religion wliicii they Lad 
received.* 

Tlie general hixury and deireneracy of manners into 
which the Grecians were sunk also contributed not a httle 
to the enervating their forces, which were still further 
drained by those two great destroyers, monachism and 
persecution. 

The com. The Persians had also been in a declininiz condition for 
namUk, some time before Muhammad, occasioned chiefly by their 

intestine broils and dissensions, great part of which arose 
from the devilisli ducirines of Manes and ^lazdak. The 
opinions of tlic former are tolerahly well known : the 
latter lived in the reii^n of Khusni Kobad, and pretended 
himself a prophet sent from God to preach a community 
of women and possessions^ since all men were brotheis 
and descended from the same common parents. This he 
imagined would put an end to all feuds and quarrels 
among men, which generally arose on account of one of 
the two. Kobad himself embraced the opinions of this 
impostor, to whom he gave leave, according to his new 
doctrine, to lie with the queen his wife; which permission 
Anushii\v;'iii, liis son, with much dithculty prevailed on 
Mazdak not to make use of. These sects had certainly 
been the immediate ruin of the Persian empire, had not 
Anushirwan, as soon as he succeeded his father, put Maz- 
dak to death with all his followers, and the Manicheans 
also, restoring the ancient Magian religion.* 

In the reign of this prince, deservedly surnamed the 
Just, ^luhaniinad was bom. lie was the last kin^ of 
Persia who deserved the throne, which after him was 



> Ookl^t Hist of the Siiracens, ToL L pi» 19^ fta 
* Vide f oa Spea, ^ 7a 
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almost perpetually contended for, till subverted by the 

Arabs. His son Horinuz lost the love of liis subjects by 
his excessive cruelty : having had his eyes put out by his 
"wife's brothers, he was oblif^ed to resii^'n the crown to his 
son Khusrii Parviz, who at the instigation of Bahram 
Chubin had rebelled against him, and was afterwards 
strangled. Parviz was soon obliged to quit the throne to 
Bahram, but obtaining succours of the Greek emperor 
Maurice, he recovered the crown ; yet towards the latter 
end of a long reign he grew so tyrannical and hateful to 
his subjects, that they held private correspondence with 
the Arabs, and lie was at length deposed, imprisoned, and 
slain by his son Shiniyah.^ After Parviz no less than six 
princes possessed the throne in less than six years. These DMiineot 
domestic broils effectually brought ruin upon the Pei-sians ; ms^n, 
for though they did rather by the weakness of the Greeks 
than their own force ravage Syria and sack Jerusalem 
and Damascus under Khusrd Parviz, and, while the Arabs 
were divided and independent, had some power in the 
province of Yaman, where they set up the four last kings 
before Muhammad ; yet, when attacked by the Greeks 
uiiiler lleraclius, they not (tnly lost their new conquests, 
but part of tlieir own dominions ; and no sooner were the 
Arabs united by Muhammadism, than they beat them in 
erery battle, and in a few years totally subdued them. 

As these empires were weak and declining, so Arabia, Thepoutiori 
at Muhammad's setting up, was strong and flourishing ; ^j^biH con- 
having been peopled at the expense of the Grecian empire, {S^te^^ 
whence the violent proceedings of the domineering sects 
forced many to seek refuge in a free country, as Arabia 
then was, where they who could not enjoy tranquillity and 
their conscience at home found a secure retreat. The 
Arabians were not only a populous nation, but unac- 
quainted with the luxury and delicacies of the Greeks 
and Persians, and inured to hardships of all sorts, living 



^ Tidtt Tei»ii% BolMioiM* ctelot Reyoa de Ftonia, p. 195, to. 
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in a most paisimonioas maimer, seldom eating any flesh, 
drinking no wine, and sitting on the ground. Their poli- 
tical jiovernment was also such as favoured the designs 
of Mulianiiniul ; fur the division and iudependoncy of their 
trilit's were so necessary to tlie first propagation of his 
religion and the foundation of bis jxiwer, that it would 
have been scarce possible for him to have effected either 
had the Arabs been united in one society. But when 
they had embraced his religion, the consequent union of 
their tribes was no less necessary and conducive to their 
future conquests and grandeur. 

This posture of public affairs in the Eastern world, both 
as to its reli'_rious and political state, it is more than pro- 
Ijablo ^luhanimad was well acquainted with, he having 
had sufficient opportunities of informing himself in those 
particulars in his travels as a merchant in his younger 
years ; and though it is not to be supposed his views at 
first were so extensive as afterwards, when they were 
enlaiged by his good fortune, yet he might reasonably 
promise himself success in his first attempts from thence. 
As he was a man of extraordinary parts and address, 
he knew how to make the best of every incident, and 
turn what might seem dangerous to another to his own 
advantage. 

Muhamraa-1 came into the world under some disad- 
Jllirturoi^^' vantages, which he soon surmount(;d. His father, Abdallah, 
■BdfoiSntt. was a younger son ^ of Abd al Mutallib, and dying veiy 
young and in his father's lifetime, left his widow and in- 
fant son in very mean circumstances, his whole substance 
consisting but of five cameb and one Ethiopian she-slave.' 
Abd al Mutallib was therefore obliged to take care of his 
grandchild Muhammad, which he not only did during his 



^ He was not hia eldest eon, m Dr. M. de BouIainvilUen (Vie de H»- 

Pri(lef\ux tells iif, whose reflections hommed, j». 1S2, &c.) supptises ; for 

built un that fouudation must Dect»- liumza imd al Abbiis were both 

earilj fail (see his Life of Mahomet, younger than AbdaUah. 

p. 9) ; nor yet hit yomigest aoii, m ' Abalfed«i Vtt M**^tti, pi 2. 
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life, but at his death enjoined his eldest son, Abu Talib, 
who Mas brother to Abdullah by the same mother, to 
provide for liim for the future ; wliich he very affection- 
ately did, and instructed him in the business of a mer- 
chant, which he followed ; and to that end he took him with 
him into Syria when he was but thirteen, and afterward 
recommended him to Khad^'ah, a noble and rich widow, 
for her factor, in whoee service he behaved himself so weU, 
that hj making him her husband she soon raised him to 
an equality with the richest in Makkah. 

After he be<;aii by this advantafjeous match to live atHefonas 

^ ... the design 

his ease it was that he formed a scheme of Lstablishinir of rcronumg 
a new reli-^don, or, as he expres.-^ed it, of replantin*' th^^fius 
oaly tnift An(\ ayipipnt nno^ profesaeQ^ by Auam^^oah, men. 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and all the prophets,^ by destroy- 
ing "the gross idolatry into which the generality of his 
countrymen had fallen, and weeding out the corruption 
and superstitions which the latter Jews and Christians 
had, as he thought, introduced into their religion, and 
rt'ducing it to its original purity, which cousisLcd cliietly 
iu the worship of one only iiOD. 

Whether this was the ellect of enthusiasm, or only a^pini^nRaa 

J ' • 1 • ii* 1 /. 1 • t » prolaV>le 

design to raise nimseli to the supreme government 01 his g^Jj^^ 
country, I will not pretend to determine. The latter is 
the general opinion of Christian writers, who agree that 
ambition and the desire of satisfying his sensuality were 
the motives of his undertaking. It may be so, yet his first 
views, perhaps, were not so interested. His original design 
of Lrmging the pagan Arabs to the knowledge of the true 
God was certainly noble, and highly to be commended; 
for I cannut possibly subscribe to the assertion of a late 
learned writer,^ that he made that nation exchancre their 
idolatry for another religion altogether as bad. Muham« 
mad was no doubt fully satisfied in his conscience of the 
truth of his grand point, the unity of God, which was what 

' See Qurdo, c. 2. ' Prideaux's Life uf Mahomet, p. 76. 
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he chiefly attended to ; all his other doctrines and institu- 
tions beipg rather accidental and nnavoidable than pre- 

His hold on meditated and designed. Since, then, Muhammad was 

oftho'imity Certain! V himself i>eisii:i(UMl of liis urand article of faith, 

of CKmL ' • i ~ 

uhich, in his opinion, wAs violated hy all tlie rest of the 
world, not only by the idolaters, but by the Christians, as 
veil those who rightly worshipped Jesus as God, as those 
who snperstitiously adored the Virgin Maiy, saints, and 
images ; and also by the Jews, who are accused in the 
Quran of taking Ezra for the son of GoD;^ it is easy to 
conceive that he might think it a meritorious work to 
rescue the world from such ignorance and superstition ; 
and by degrees, with the help of a warm imac^ination, 
whieh an Arab seldom wants,- to suppose himself destined 
by Providence for the elVecting that great reformation. 
And tliis fancy of his might take still deeper root in his 
mind during the solitude he thereupon affected, usually 
retiring for a month in the year to a cave in Mount Hira, 
near Makkah. One thing which may he probably urged 
against the enthusiasm of this prophet of the Aiabs is 
the wise conduct and great prudence he all along showed 
in pursuing his design, which seem inconsistent with the 
ProiKii.iya wild uotious of a hot-brained religionist. Rut though all 

mono- , , . , , , , • ^ 1 1 ' 

maniac on cntliusiasts or madmen do not behave with the same 
oridU^^Mo! gravity and circumspection that he did, yet he will not be 
the first instance^ by several, of a person who has been out 
of the way only quoad hoc, and in all other respects acted 
with the greatest decency and precaution.'*' 

The terrible destruction of the Eastern Churches, once 
so glorious and flourishing, by the sudden spreading of 
Muhammadism, and the great successes of its professors 
a<;aiust the Christians, necessarily ins[»ire a horror of that 



* For a must altle ami ^ali^factl)ly exposition of tlui oliaracter of 
Muhaiiiiiiad, we rtfcr the leader to Muir s Li/t of JluUumtty vol. iv. 
chap, xxxvii. £. u. w. 

1 Qnrio, a la v. 37. * See CMMib. of Enthnnann, ^ 148. 
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religion in those to whom it has been so fatal ; and no 
wonder if they endeavour to set the character of its founder 
and its doctrines in the most infamous light. But the 
damage done by Muhammad to Christianity seems to have 
been rather owin^ftohis i^morance than malice; for 1ush« 

• r 1 • 1 • . ^ 1 ignormntof 

great inisiortune was his not having a cjinpetent know- tue pur© 

11 r 1 11 1 • c 1 • doctrines of 

ledge 01 the real and pure doctrines ut the Ciinstian tho chru 
relii^ioD, whicli was in his time so abominably corrupted, tfion. 
that it is not surprising if he went too far, and resolved to 
abolish what he might think incapable of reformation. 

It is scarce to be doubted but that Muhammad had a nis natumi 
violent desire of being reckoned an extraordinaiy person, lunam^'by 
which he could attain to by no means more effectually ""^'^ 
than by pretending to be a messenger sent from QoD to 
inform mankind of his will. This iniiiht be at first his 
utmost ambition; and had his fellow-citizens treated him 
less injuriously, and not oblii^ed him by tlu ir persecutions 
to seek refuge elsewhere, and to take up arms against 
them in his own defence, he had perhaps continued a 
private person, and contented himself with the veneration 
and respect due to his prophetical office; but being once 
got at the head of a little army, and encouraged by 
success, it is no wonder if he raised his thoughts to 
attempt what had never before entered into his imagi- 
nation. 

That Muhammad was, as the Arabs are by comph*xion,^ Hiaaensu- 
a crreat lover of wonien, we are assured by his own con- d(Srine**of 
fession ; and he is constantly upbraided with it by the l^rconii^M^ 
controversial writers, who fail not to urge the number ^ommy oi 
of women with whom he had to do, as a demonstra-^^^* 
live argument of his sensuality, which they think suffi- 
ciently proves him to have been a wicked man, and con- 
sequently an impostor. But it must be considered that 
polygamy, tliough it he forbidden by the Christian reli- 
gion, was in Muhammad's time frequently practised in 

1 Ammiin MaxctHL, L 14, 0. 4. 
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Arabia and other parts of tlic Ea?t, and was not counted 
an immorality, nor was a man worse esteemed on that 
account^ for which reason Muhammad pennitted the 
plniality of wives, with certain limitations, among his 
own followeis, who aigne for the lawfulness of it from 
several reasons, and particularly from the examples of 
persona allowed on idl hands to have been good men, 
some of whom liave been honoured with the divine 
correspondence. The several laws relating tu marriams 
and divorces, and the peculiar jtrivileges granted to ^lu- 
hammad in his Qunin, were almost all taken by him from 
the Jewish decisions, as will appear hereafter; and there- 
fore he might think those institutions the more just and 
reasonable, as he found them practised or approved by 
the professors of a leligion which was confessedly of 
divine original. 

Atoimbto But whatever were his motives, Muhammad had cer- 

tainly tlic luTsonal qualiti cations which were necessary to 
KHoiosaor acconq'li.s]i his undertaking. The Muhamniadan authors 
jiriaJJ*"* are excessive in their commendations of him, and speak 
much of his leliginus and moral virtues; as his piety, 
veracity, justice, liberality, clemency, humility, and absti* 
nence. His charity in particular, they say, was so con- 
spicuous, that he had seldom any money in his house, 
keeping no more for his own use than was just sufficient 
to maintain his family ; and he frequently spared even 
some part of his own provisions to supply the necessities 
of the poor ; so that before the year's end he had generally 
little or notliing 'h'ft.^ " GoD," says nl Bokhari, " offered 
him the kevs of the treasures of the earth, but he would 
not accept them." Though the eulogies of these writers 
are justly to be suspected of partiality, yet thus much, I 
think, may be inferred from thence, that for an Arab who 
bad been educated in Paganism, and had but a very im- 
perfect knowledge of his duty, he was a man of at least 



^ Vide Abolfeda Yit. Mohana., p. 144, 
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tolerable morals, and not such a monster of wickedness as 
he is usually represented. And indeed it is scarce possible 
to conoeive that a wretch of so profligate a character 

should ever have succeeded in an enterprise of this 
nature ; a little hypocrisy and saving of appearances, at 
least, must have been absolutely necessary ; and the sin- 
cerity of his intentions is what I pretend not to inquire 
into. 

fie had indisputably a very piercing and sagacious wit, nu intciiec- 
and was thoroughly rersed in all the arts of insinuation. ^ and suavity 
The Eastern historians describe him to have been 
man of an excellent judgment and a happy memory; 
and these natural parts were improved by a great ex- 
perience and knowledge of men, and the observations he 
had made in his travels. They say lie was a jierson of 
few words, of an equal, cheerful temper, pleasant and 
familiar in conversation, of iuotfensive behaviour towards 
his friends, and of great condescension towards his in- 
feriors.' To all which were joined a comely agreeable 
person and a polite address ; accomplishments of no small 
service in preventing those in his favour whom he attemp- 
ted to persuade. 

As to acquired learning, it is confessed he had none nii i^'no- 
at all ; having had no other education than what was kttc«'and 
customary in his tribe, who neglected, and perhaps de- l^rof it 
spised, what we call literature, esteeming no language in 
comparison with their own, their skill in which they 
gained by use and not by books, and contenting them- 
selves with improving their private experience by com- 
mitting to memoiy such passages of their poets as they 
judged might be of use to them in life. This defect was 
so far from being prejudicial or putting a stop to his de- 
sign, that he made the greatest use of it; insisting that the 
writings which he produced as revelations from GOD could 
not possibly be a forgery of liis own, because it was not 



^ Tide Frid lif* of Maboiiiet, p. 105. * Yidt Abiilfeda» ubi gapra. 
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conceivable that a person who could neither write nor 
read should be able to compose a boolc of such excellent 
doctrine and in so elegant a style, and therebj obviating 
an objection that might have carried a great deal of weight * 

And for this reason his followers, instead of being ashamed 
of their master's ignorance, glory in it, as an evident proof 
of his divine mission, and scru}»le not to call him (as he is 
indeed called in the Quran itself -) the "illiterate prophet." 
ninBcheroo The sclieme of religion which Muhammad framed, and 
Kuriti! 1^!!"' the design and artful contrivance of those tmtten revela- 
tions (as he pretended them to be) which compose his 
Qnrdn, shall be the subject of the following sections : I 
shall therefore in the remainder of this relate, as briefly 
as possible, the steps he took towards the eftecting of 
liis enterprise, and the accidenis which concurred to his 
success therein. 

^b^na Before he made any attempt abroad, he rightly judged 
oonvondon that it was necessary for him to begin by the conversion 
luNinbSdL of his own houschold. Having therefore retired with his 
family, as he had done several times before, to the above- 
mentioned cave in Mount Hira, he there opened the secret 
of his mission to his wife Khadijah, and acquainted her 
that the An;^t'l Gabriel had just before appeared to him, 
and told him that he Wiis apj)ointed the apostle of God: 
he also repeated to lier a passage^ which he ]>retended had 
been revealed to him by the ministry of the angel, with 
those other circumstances of his first appearance which 
are related by the Muhammadan writers. Khad^jah re- 
ceived the news with great joy,* swearing by bim in 
whose hands her soul was that she trusted he would 
be the prophet of his nation, and immediately commu- 
nicated what she had heard to her cousin, AVura(|a Ibu 

* *See Qur&a, o. 29, v. 47. Prid. * I do not rumcmbt;r to have read 
Life of Mahomet* p. 28, Ao. in any Eastern author that Khadijah 

* Chap. 7. everrejectetnierhus>»an(r!» pretoncei 

* Thifl passage is generally agreed as delusions, or suspected him of any 
to be the fint five totmi of the 96th imposture. Yet see Prideaux'a Life 
chapter. of Alabomot, p. 11, fte. 
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Kaufal, who, being a Christian, could write in the Hebrew 
character, and was tolerably well versed in the Scri2)tures 
and he as readily came into her opinion, assuring her that 
the same angel wlio had formerly appeared unto Moses 
iras now sent to Muhammad.^ This first overture the 
prophet made in the month of Eamadhin, in the fortieth 
jear of his age, which is therefore usually called the year 
of his mission. 

Encouraged by so good a beginning, he resolved to pro- secret 
ceed, and try fur some time wliat he could do by private ^i^?*' 
I'ersuasiun, not daring to hazard the wliole allair by 
exposing it too suddenly to the public. He soon made 
proselytes of those under his own roof, viz., his wife 
Khadijah, his servant Zaid Ibn Harith (to whom he 
gave his freedom* on that occasion, which afterwards 
became a rule to his followers*), and his cousin and 
pupil Ali, the son of Abu Tdlib, though then very young ; 
but this last, making no account of the other two, used to 
style hiiu.st lf the " first of believers." The next person 
Muhammad applied to was Aluhdlah Ibn Abi Kuliafa, 
surnarued Abu Baqr, a man of great authority among the 
Quraiah, and one whose interest he well knew would be 
of great service to him, as it soon appeared ; for Abu Baqr oains othe^ 
being gained over, prevailed also on Othman Ibn Ail'an, frr.m\.iil 
Abd al Rahman Ibn Awf, Saad Ibn Abi Wakkds, Al Zubair "^"^ 



* Lane calls attention to the fact that "the conversion of a jxTson 
&ft<T he lias hecn nuvle a plave iloo^ not entitle liini to, an<l seldom 
obtains for him, his freedom." The "followers" of Muhammad 
referred to in the text prububly designates only those who were his 
oontemponries. Certainly the '* rule " is not obaenred hy the holders 
cf slaTee^ hlack and white, in Turkey, Egypt, and other regiona under 
Hnalini gofvemment x. IL w. 



* Vide Poc Spec^. 157, • for he was his purchased slave, 

' Vide Abalfed%«Vtt Moluuii.,i». m Abolfeda expressly tells us. aad 
S6, irliere the leenied translator has not his cootin-gennan, as ^1 . de 
Bitttaken the meenhig of this pes* BotUainTilliers asserts (Vie de Mah., 

p. 273). 
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Ibn al A warn, and Talba Iba Obaidullah, all principal 
men in Makkab, to follow hia example. These men wen 
the six chief companions, who, with a few more, wen oqe- 
At thoMid verted in the space of three years, at the end of which 
^ii^bl Muhammad, having, as he hoped, a sufficient interest to 
cCmlku support him, made his mission no longer a secret, but 



gave out that GoD had commanded him to admonish his 
near rehitions ; * and in order to do it with more conveni- 
ence and prospect of success, he directed Ali to prej>are 
an entertainment, and invite the sons and descendants 
of Abd al Mutallib, intending then to open his mind to 
them. This was done, and about forty of them came ; but 
Abu Lahab, one of his uncles, making the company biesk 
up before Muhammad had an opportunity of speakiiig, 
obliged him to give them a second invitation the next day ; 
and when they were cuiiie, he made them the following 
speecli : '* 1 kiiuw no man in all Arabia who can oti'er his 
kindred a more excellent thinj; than I now do vou. I 
offer you happiness both in this life and iu that which 
is to come. God Almiglity hath commanded me to call 
you imto him ; who therefore among you will be assisting 
to me herein, and become my brother and my vic^erent !" 
niareiji. All of them hesitating and declining the matter, Ali at 
length rose up and declared that he would be his assistant^ 
and vehemently tlireatened * those who should oppose him. 
^luhammad upon this embraced Ali with gieat demonstra- 
tions of affection, and desired all who were present to 
hearken to and obey him as his deputy, at which the 



* The statement that AU ■'▼ehemently thtettened thoee whoahonM 

oppose " Mubammad is a mistake, which, says Lauc (Kur^n, p. 62X 
"originated with Qagnier, who, in his cditi(»n of Abu-l-Fida's Xi/e 0/ 
Mcha/mmed, baa given the ori^^nnal words of thisq^Aecdi with 6ev« ml 
errors, and thus rendered them — ' Egoniet ita faciam ; ego ipse dentes 
illio cxcutiam, aculoa eruam, ventiem dissecabo, crura mutilabo, ko,' 
(p. igy E. M. w. 

' Qur&o, c. 74. See the notes tbeceoo. 
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company broke out into great laughter, telling Abu Talib 
that he must now pay obedience to his son. 

This repulse, however, was so far from discouraging opposition 
Muhammad, tliat he began to preach in pul)lic to the hispr«wh^ 
people, who heard him with some patience, till he came 
to upbraid them with the idolatry, obstinacy, and per- 
▼erseness of themselves and their fathers, which so highly 
provoked them that they declared themselves his enemies, 
and would soon have procured his ruin had he not been pro- 
tected by Abu Talib. The chief of the Quraish warmly 
solicited this person to desert his nepliew, making frequent 
remonstrances against the innovations lie was attempting, 
which proving inellectual, they at lengtli threatened him 
with an open rupture if he did not prevail on Muhammad 
to desist. At this Abu Talib was so far moved that he 
earnestly dissuaded his nephew from pursuing the affiur 
any further, representing the great danger he and his 
friends must otherwise run. But Muhammad was not 
to be intimidated, telling his uncle plainly " that if they 
set the sun a-'ainst him on his riijht hand and the moon 
on his left, he would not leave his enterprise; " and Abu neispro- 
Tiilib, seeing him so firmly resolved to proceed, used no 5££lxilfb. 
further arguments, but promised to stand by him against 
all his enemies.^ 

The Quraish, finding they could prevail neither by fair rir^t cmi- 
words nor menaces, tried what they could do by force and 
ill-tieatment, using Muhammad's followers so very injuri- 
ously that it was not safe for them to continue at Makkah 
any longer : whereupon Muhaminad gave leave to such 
of them as had not friends to protect tliem to seek for 
refuge elsewliere. And accordingly, in the fifth year of 
the prophet's mission, sixteen of them, four of whom were 
women, fled into Ethiopia ; and among tliem Othman Ibn 
Affi&n and hir wife fiakiah, Muhammad's daughter. This 
was the first flight; but afterwards several others foUowed 



* Abulfeda, ubi tsupra. 
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them, retiriug oae after another, to the number of eig hty-- 
three men and eighteen women, hesides children.^ These 
lelugeis were kindly received by the Nigashi,' or king of 
Ethiopia, who refused to deliver them up to those whom 
the Quraish sent to demand them, and, as the Arab writeis 
nnanimoosly attest, even professed the Muhammadan lelir 
gion. 

Conversion III the sixtli vear of his mission ^ ^luhammad liad the 
and Omar, pleasure of seein«j; his party strengthened by the con- 
version of his uucle llamza, a man of great valour and 
merit, and of Omar Ibn al Khattab, a person highly 
esteemed, and once a violent opposer of the prophet. As 
persecution generally advances rather than obstructs the 
spreading of a religion, Islam made so great a progress 
among the Arab tribes, that the Quraish, to suppress it 
effectually, if possible, in the seventh year of Muhammad's 
mission* made a solemn league ur cuveii;uit against the 
sociii <>Htra- ILibhiniites and the family of al Mutallib, enjja<jiii<j 
lUsiumitos. themselves to contract no marriages with any of them, 
and to have no communication with them ; and to give it 
the greater sanction, reduced it into writing, and laid it 
up in the Kaabah. Upon this the tribe became divided into 
two factions, and the family of Hashim all repaired to 
Abu Talib, as their head, except only Abd al Uzza, sor* 
named Abu Lahab, who, out of his inveterate hatred to 
his nepliew and his doctrine, went over to the opposite 
party, whose chief was Abu Sohan Ibu liarb, of the family 
of Oiunieva. 

The league The families continued thus at variance for three years ; 
tK%Uii* but in the tenth year of his mission, Muhammad told his 
uncle Abu Talib that God had manifestly showed his disap- 
probation of the league which the Quraish had made against 
them, by sending a worm to eat out every word of the 

* Idem, Ibn ShuUnah. every king of this* country. See his 

* Dr. I^eaux eeems to tako this Life of Mahomet, p. 55. 
word for a proper name, but it is * Ibn Shohtiah^ 
only the title the Ar»b« give to ^ Al Jauuibi. 
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instrament except the name of €rOD. Of this accident 

Muhammad had probably some private notice ; for Abu 
Talib went immediately to the Qurv^ish and acquainted 
them ^vith it; ofTerini;, if it proved false, to deliver his 
nephew up to them ; but in case it were true, he insisted 
that they ought to lay aside their animosity, and annul 
the league they had made against the H^himites. Xo 
this they acquiesced, and going to inspect the writing, to 
their great astonishment found it to be as Abu Tilib had 
said ; and the league was thereupon declared void. 

In the same year Abu Talib died, at the age of above Death of 

f , . . , ill , . , Al l! 'I' i!ih 

lourscore ; ana ii is tiie general upiiuun that he died ami KUudi- 
an infidel, tliough others say that when he was at the 
point of death he embraced Muhammadism, and pro- 
duce some passages out of his poetical compositions to 
confirm their assertion. About a month, or, as some write, 
three days after the death of this great benefactor and 
patron, Muhammad had the additional mortification to 
lose hia wife Khadijah, who had so generously made his 
fortune. For which reason this year is called the year of 
mouniiiig.^ 

On the death of these two persons the Quraish be?an Renewed 
to be more troublesome than ever to their prophet, and 
especially some who had formerly been his intimate 
friends ; insomuch that he found himself obliged to seek 
for shelter elsewhere, and first pitched upon Tayif , about ^ njMUd!'^ 
sixty miles east from Makkah, for the place of his retreat. 
Thither therefore he went, accompanied by his servant 
Zaid, and applied himself to two of the chief of tlie tribe 
of Thakif, who were the inhabitants of that place ; but 
they received them very coldly. However, he stayed there 
a month ; and some of the more considerate and better 
sort of men treated him with a little respect; but the 
slaves and inferior people at length rose against him, and 
bringing him to the wall of the city, obliged him to depart 



^ Abulf ecb, p. 28. Ibn Shuhnah. 
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and return to Makkah, where he put himself under the pro- 
tection of al Mntto Ibn AdU 
MakM eon- Tliis repiilse greatly discouraged his followers : however, 
inono£M»- Miiliaiiiiiiad was iiot Wanting to liiniself, but boliily con- 



tinued lo pieacli to the public assemblies at the pilgrimage, 
and gained several proselytes, aud among them six of the 
inhabitants of Yathrab of the Jewish tiibe of Kiiazraj, 
who on their return home failed not to speak much in 
commendation of their new religion^ and exhorted their 
fellow-citizens to emhrace the same. 
ingMjoar> In the twelfth year of his mission it was that Muham- 
irZtittii to mad gave ont that he had made his night journey from 
aadiioaven. Makkah to Jerusalem and tlience to Leaven,^ so much 
si)uken <>f by all that write of him. Dr. Prideaux^ thinks 
he invented it either to answer the expectations of those 
who demanded some miracle as a proof of his mission, 
or else, by pretending to have conversed with God, to 
establish the authority of whatever he should think fit 
to leave behind by way of oral tradition, and make his 
sayings to serve the same purpose as the oral law of the 
Jews. But I do not find that Muhammad himself ever 
expected so great a regard should be jxiid to liis sayings 
as his followers have since done; and seeing ho all along 
disclaimed any power of performing miracles, it seems 
rather to have been a fetch of policy to raise his reputa- 
tion, by pretending to have actually conversed with Gon 
in heaven, as Moses had heretofore done in the mount, and 
to have received several institutions immediately from 
him, whereas before he contented himself with persuading 
that he had all by the ministry of Gabriel. 
Tills dcrico Howcvcr, this story seemed so absurd and incredible, 
SS.^^ ^^''it several of his followers left him upon it, and it had 
probably ruined tlie whole design, had not Abu Baqr 
vouched for his veracity, aud declared that if Muiiammad 



^ Ibn Shohiuh. * Seethe notes on the 1 7th chapter of the Qmlii. 
' Life of Mahomet, ppb 41, 51, fta 
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affiraed it to be true, he verily believed the whole. 

Tiiis happy incident not only retrieved the prophet's 
credit, but increased it to such a degree, that he was 
secure of being able to make his disciples swallow what- 
ever he pleased to impose on them for the future. And I 
am apt to think this fiction, notwithstanding its extiava- 
ganoe, waa one of thA mnat nrfcfiil nfxt^^inv^nM Muhammad 

ever put in practice, a nd what chiefly contributed to tlie 
raising of nis zeputiQ:ion to that great height to which it 
aftemrards arrived. 

In this year, called by the Muhammadans the accepted The firat 
year, twelve men of Yathrab or Madi'ua, of whom ten were AqaUah! 
of the tribe of Khazraj, and the other two of that of Aws, 
came to Makkah, and took an oath of iidelity to Muhammad 
at al Aqabah, a hill on the north of that citj. This oath 
was called the women's oath, not that any women were 
present at this time, but because a man was not thereby 
obliged to take up arms in defence of Muhammad or lus 
religion ; it being the same oath that was afterwards 
exacted of the women, the form of which we have in the 
Qurdn,^ and is to this effect, viz. : " That they should 
renounce all idolatry ; that they should not steal, nor 
commit fornication, nor kill their children (as the pagan 
Arabs used to do when they apprehended they should not 
be able to maintain them'), nor forge calumnies; and that 
they should obey the prophet in aU things that were 
reasonable." When they had solemnly engaged to do all 
tiiis, Muhammad sent one of his disciples, named Musab 
Ibn Omair, home with them, to instruct them more fully 
in ih(j grounds and ceremonies of his new religion. 

Musab, heiuff arrived at Madina, by the assistance of Missionary 
those who had been formerly converted, gained several Madum. 
proselytes, particularly Osaid Ibn Hudaiia, a chief man 
of the city, and Saad Ibn Muddh, prince of the tribe of 
Awb; Muhammadism spreading so fast, that there was 



Cap. 60, V. 12. * Vide Qadb, c 6, v. 151 
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scarce a house vheiein there mxe not some who had 

embraced it. 

The Bccond Tlie Ticxt vcar, beini^ the thii teentli of Muhammad's mis- 

..1,1,/ " ~ 



three men and two women of Madina, who had professed 
Islam, besides some others who were as yet unbelievers. 
On their arriyal, they immediately sent to Muhammad, 
and offered him their assistance, of which he was now in 
great need, for his adversaries were by this time grown so 
powerful in Makkah, that he could not stay there much 
longer without imminent danger. Wherefore he accepted 
their jiruposal. and met them one night, by appointment, 
at al Aqubah a])ove mentioned, attended by his uncle al 
Abbas, who, thouLili he was not then a believer, wished 
his nephew well, and made a speech to those of Madina. 
wherein he told them, that as Muhammad was obliged to 
quit his native city and seek an asylum elsewhere^ and 
they had offered him their protection, they would do well 
not to deceive him; and that if they were not firmly 
resolved to defend and not betray him, they had better 
declare their minds, and let him ])rovide for his safety in 
some other manner. Upon their jtrotestini^ their sincerity, 
^Muhammad swore to be faithful to them, on condition 
that they should protect him against all insults as heartily 
as they would their own wives and families. They then 
asked him what recompense they were to expect iif they 
should happen to he killed in his quarrel ; he answered, 
Paradise. Whereupon they pledged their faith to him, 
and so returned home,^ after Muhammad had chosen 
twelve out of their number, who were to have the same 
authority among tliem as the twelve apostles of Christ 
had among his disciples.^ 



Hitherto Muhammad had propagated his reb'gion by 
SS^by' fair means, so that the whole success of his enteipiise, 
penuMioa. ^f^j^ ^3 fjght to Msdlna, must be attributed to per> 




I Abulfeda, '^t. Molnai^ p. 40, &e. 
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suasion only, and not to compulsion. For before this 
second oath of fealty or inauguration at al Aqal)ah lie had 
no permission to use any force at all ; and in several 
places of the Quran, which he pretended were revealed 
during his stay at Makkah, he declares his business was 
only to preach and admonish ; that he had no authority 
to compel any person to embrace his religion; and that 
whether people believed or not was none of his concern, 
but belonged solely unto God. And he was so far from 
allowing his followers to use force, that he exhui ted iheni 
to bear patiently those injuries which were offered them 
on account of their faith ; and when persecuted himself, 
chose rather to quit the place of his birth and retire 
to Madina^ than to make any resistance. But this great 
passiyeness and moderation seems entirely owing to his moderation 
want of power, and the great superiority of his opposers for hSpS^ ^ 
the first twelve years of his mission ; for no sooner was he 
enabled, by the assistance of those of Madina, to make 
head against his enemies, than he gave out that God had 
allowed him and his followers to defend themselves against 
the infidels ; and at length, as his forces increased, he pre- 
tended to have the divine leave even to attack them, and 
to destroy idolatry, and set up the true faith by the sword; 
finding by experience that his designs would otherwise 
proceed veiy slowly, if they were not utterly overthrown, 
and knowing, on tiie other hand, that innovators, when 
they depend solely on their own strength, and can compel, 
seldom run any risk ; from whence the politician observes 
it follows, that all the armed prophets have succeeded, 
aud the unarmed ones have failed. Moses, Cyrus, The* 



* Xo fjpntiment coold be further from the truth than this. Jasu* 
and Buddha have more followers than any other " prophets " to-day. 
Even Ifcl4m ha^ not depended on the .sword for all its successes, 
e.n., the cuuversiun of multitudf.s *>f Tartars, Hindus, Africans, &c. 
Judaism vriia never a reli*;i<in (tf the sword, and Christianity h.as ever 
prospered amidst the fires of persecution, and in spite of the sword. 
But next paragraph. e. m. w. 
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86118, and Bomnlus would not have been able to estab- 
lish the observance of their institutions for any length of 

tirae had they not been armed.^ The first passa«]re of the 
Qunin wliich gave Muhammad the permission of defend- 
ing himself by arms is said to have been that in the 
twenty-second chapter; after which a great number to 
the same purpose were revealed. 
He atithnr- xbat Muhamnuul had a hffht to take up arms to his 

iscs t-liO CXX* " 

for^mrat own defence against his unjust perseoutoxs may perhaps 
Mnai^ be allowed ; but whether he ought afterwards to ha^e 
made use of thAt means for the establishing of his 

religion is a question I will not here determine. How far 
the secular power may or ought to interpose in affairs of 
this nature, mankind are not aereed. The me thod of 
converting by the sword gives no very favourable idea of 
the faith which is so propagated, and is disallowed by 
eveiybody in those of another religion, though the same 
persons are willing to admit of it for the advancement of 
their own, supposing that though a false religion ought 
not to be established by authority, yet a tme one may; 
and accordingly force is almost as constantly employed in 
these cases by those who have the power in their hands, 
Tho sword as it is coustautly complained uf by those wlio sutler the 
i»i(Uiitobo violence. It is certainly one of the most convincing 
origin. proofs that Muhammadism was no other than a human 
invention that it owed its progress and establishment 
cbHetiADity almost entirely to the sword ; and it is one of the strongest 
^^S21t^ demonstrations of the divine original of Christianity that 
it prevailed against all the force and powers of the world 
by the mere dint of its own truth, after having stood the 
assaults of all manner of ]»orsecutions, as well as otlier 
op])osilions, for 300 years together, and at lengtli made 
the Koman emperors themselves submit thereto; - after 
which time, indeed, this proof seems to fail, Christianity 



* Machiavelli, Princ, c. 6. 
1 8«9 Frideaux's Letter to the Deists, p. aao^ &e. 
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beini^ then estaMished and Taganism abolished by public 
authority, which has had great influence in the propagation 
of the one and destruction of the other ever siuce.^ But to 
return. 

Mahammad having provided for the secnrity of his com- Fmi(r«tioii 
panions as well as his own by the league offensive and toiiadiiM. 
defensive which he had now condaded with those of 
Madina, directed them to repair thither, which they accord* 

ingly did ; but himself with Abu Baqr and AH stayed 
behind, liaving not yet received the divine })ermission, 
as he pretended, to leave ^lakkah. Tlie Quraish, fearing consequent 
the consequence of this new alliance, bciian to thinlv it kmoi«tii 
absolutely necessary to prevent Muhammad's escape to^"*^ 
Madina, and having held a council thereon, after several 
nulder expedients had been rejected, they came to a reso- They con- 
lation that he should be kQled; and agreed that a man ituiMiniiiMi. 
should be chosen out of every tribe for the execution of 
this design, and that each man should have a blow at him 
with iiis sword, that the guilt of his blood miLrht fall 
equally on all the tribes, to whose united ])ower tiie 
Hashimites were much inferior, and therefore durst not 
attempt to revenge their kinsman's death.* 



* A depotatlon was aent at thifl time to Muhammad, bat its oljeet 
vaa not to aasasBinate him. This has been satisfiietoTily establldied 

by Muip in his Life of Mahomet^ vol. iL ehap. vi p. 251. Hi ^avs, 
What was the decision as to their future eoone of action (i.e., of 
the Coreish), what the ohject even of tlie present deputation, it is 
impossible, nmid tlu- hostile aii'l marvellous tales of tradition, to 
conclude. Ther»^ is little reason to hu'lieve that it was af^sassination, 
allbough the tra<litionists assert that this was determined upon at the 
instigation of Aim Jahl, j-upjK.rti'd by the devil, mIio, in the j)er!ion 
of an old man from Najd, shr<tude*l in a mantle, joined the council. 
>[ahomet himself, speaking in the Coran of the designs of his 
enemiesy refers to them in these indeeisiye terms — ^Ani iaU to mind 
^ckm Uie unMieven phUtd againd thee, thai they might dttain thee^ or 
ihijf Aetf or ea^ iheej yea, they plotted^ InU Chd plotted Ukewieey and 



1 See Baylu 8 L>ict. Hut, Art. Mahomet, Rem. O. 
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This conspiracy was scarce formed when hj some means 
or other it came to Muhammad's knowledge, and he gave 
out that it was revealed to him by the Angel Gabriel, who 

had now ordered him to retire to Madina. Whereupon, to 
amuse his enemies, he directed Ali to lie down in his place 
and wrap himself up in liis preen chjak, whicli lie did, and 
Muhammad escaped miraculously, as Uiey preteud/ to Abu 
Baqr's house, unperceived by the conspirators, who had 
already assembled at the prophet's door. They in the 
meantime, looking through the crevice and seeing All, 
whom they took to be Muhammad himself, asleep, con- 
tinued watching there till morning, when Ali arose, end 
they found themselves deceived. 
Muhammad J>om Abu Baqr's house Muhammad and he went to 
iiSC^ a cave in Mount Tlnir, to the south-east * of ^lakkah. 

accompanied only l)y Amar Ibn Fuhdirah, Abu Daqr's 
servant, and Abdallah Ibn Oraikat, an idolater, whom 
they had hired for a guide. In this cave they lay hid 
three days to avoid the search of theur enemies, which 
they very narrowly escaped, and not without the assist- 
ance of more miracles than one; for some say that the 
Quraish were struck with blindness, so that they could 
not find the cave ; others, that after ^luhammad and his 
companions were got in, twu pigeons laid their eg^js at the 
eutrauce, and a spider covered the mouth of the cave with 



Ocd iithehett ofpUOten* (Sura viii ver. 30). ABsniedly had awwiwfni' 
tion been the sentence, and its immediate execution (as pretended bj 
tradition) ordered by the council, Mahomet would have indicated 
the fact in clearer language than these alterative expreasions. A 

resolution so fatal would unquestionably haTe been dwelt on at 
length, both in tlie C'oran and tnulitions, and pnxhu * .1 as a josti- 
fication (for such, indeed, it would have been) of all subsequent 
bostilitits." E. M. W. 

* Buickhardt says "south" {Trandt in Arabia^ p. 176). So Lane 
in KurdHf p. 74. E. JC w. 



* See the notes to diapi 8 and 36. 
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her web,^ which made tlieni look no further.* ♦ Ahu Baqr, 
seeing the prophet in such imminent danger, became very 
Bonowful, whereupon Mohammad comforted him with 
these words, recorded in the Qurdn : ' *' Be not grieved, for 
GrOD is with us." Their enemies being retired, they left 
the cave and set out for Madina by a by-road, and having 
fortunately, or, as the ^luhammadans tell us, miraculously, 
escaped some who were sent to pursue them, arrived safely 
at that city, thither Ali followed them in three days, after 
he had settled some affairs at ^lakkah.'* f 

The first thing Muhammad did after his arrival at ho buud^ a 
Madina was to build a temple for his religious worship, mSSu.^^ 
and a house for himself, which he did on a parcel of 
ground which had before served to put camels in, or, as 
others tell us, for a buryini^-ground, and belonged to Sahal 
and Sohail the sons of Amru, who were orplians.*^ This 
action Dr. Prideaux exclaims against, represcnLing it as a 
Hagrant instance of injustice, for that, says he, he violently 



* « The venes in Sura viiL 30, about God ploUing so as to deceive 
the Meecans, and in Sura. ix. 40, about God assisting the two refugees 
in the cave, have pxobablj given liae to theae talea^" Muir's Life of 
Jiahoriu ty vol. ii. p. 257, note. E. M. w. 

t " It i.-* the gt'iit^ral opinion of our chronnlofrfr.s tliat the first thiy 
of the Mu>>Hm era of 'the Fli;jlit' (or, more properly, 'the Enii^Ta- 
tion ') was Friday the i6th of July a.d. 622. . . . This era dot s not 
commence from the day on which the prophet departed from Mckkeh 
(its is 5.uppotied by most of our authors who have mentioned this 
subject), but from the first day of the moon or month of Moharram 
preceding that event . . . The flight itself . . • commenced on the 
23d of September."— Zane in *^Kwr6n^" p. 75. B. m. w. 



> It St observable that tlie Jews before theMott High Gon, who called 

bave a like traditi(ni concerning a spider to weave » wd) for my sake 

DavifJ, when he fled from Saul into in the mouth of the cave." 

the cave; and the Targum para- ^ Al Baidhawi in Qur£(n, c. 9. 

*phnwss these words of the second Vide I)*Herbelot) BibL Oiieat, p. 

Tens of Psalm Ivii., which was com- 44C. 

posed on occnsion of that deliver- * Cap. 9, v. 40. 

ance: "I will pray before the Moat * Abulfeda, Vit. Mob., p. 50, &c 

High God that perfcnrmeth all things Ebn Shohnah. 

for nc^ in this manner $ I will pray * Abulfedai ib. pp. 52, 53. 
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dispossessed these poor orphans, the sons of an inferior 
artificer (whom the author he quotes ^ calls a carpenter) of 
this ground, and so founded the first fabric of his vonhip 
with the like wickedness as he did his religion.* But to 
say nothing of the improbability that Mohammad should 
act in so impolitic a manner at his first-comine, the 
Muluiiiiiiiadan writers set tliis allair in a ([uite different 
light ; one tells us that lie treated wiih the huls about the 
price of the ground, but they desii'ed he would accept it as 
a present ; ^ however, as historians of good credit assure us, 
he actually bought it,^ and the money was paid by Aba 
Baqr.^ Besides,had Muhammad accepted it as a present, the 
orphans were in circumstanoes sufficient to have afforded it ; 
for they were of a very good family, of the tribe of Kajjar, 
one of the most illustrious among the Arabs, and not the 
sons of a carpenter, as Dr. Prideaux's author writes, who 
took the word Najjar, which signifies a carpenter, for an 
appellative, whereas it is a proper name.^ 
MAkwire. ^luliamniad being securely settled at Madina, and able 
ontho '-M-n not only to defend himself against the insults of his 
iianuh, enemies, but to attack them, began to send out small 
parties to make reprisals on the Quraish ; the first party 
consisting of no more than nine men, who intercepted 
and plundered a caravan belonging to that tribe, and in 
the action tuuk two prisoners. But what established his 
affairs very much, and was the foundation on which he 
built all his succeeding greatness, was the gaining of the 
battle of Badr, which was fought in the second year of the 
Hijra, and is so famous in the ^luhammadan historyj As 
my design is not to write the life of Muhammad, but only 
to describe the manner in which he carried on his enter- 
prise, I shall not enter into any detail of his subsequent 

^ DispotAtio Chrbtiiiil oontr* * AhnuMi Ibn YvMtf. 

Saracen., cap. 4. * Vide Gagnier, not. in AbQlfed. 

^ Prideftux's Life of Mahomet, p, de Vit. Moh., pp. 52, 53. 

58> ' See the uottis on the Quniii, 

* Al Bokhdri in SoolUk eh*p. 3, v. 13. 

« AlJMmibl. 
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iMttles and expeditions, which amounted to a considerable 
number. Some reckon no less than twenty-seven expedi- 
tions wherein Mohammad was personally present, in nine of 
which he gave battle, besides several other expedi lions in 
which he was not present ; ^ some of them, however, will be 
necessarily taken notice of in explaining several passages 
of the Quran. His forces he maintained partly by the 
contributions of his followers for this purpose, which he 
called by the name of 2akdt or alim, and the paying of 
which be very artfully made one nudn article of bis 
religion ; and partly by ordering a fifth part of the plunder 
to be brought into the public treasury' for that purpose, in 
wliich matter he likewise pretended to act by the divine 
direction. 

In a few years, by the success of his arms (notwithstand- He goes to 
ing be sometimes came off by the worst), he considerably 

but \h not 

raised his credit and power. In the sixth year of the ^ 
Hijra be set out with 1400 men to visit the temple of 
Makkab, not with any intent of committing hostilities, but 
in a peaceable manner. However, when he came to al 

Hudaibiya, which is situate partly within and partly 
without tlie sacred territory, the Quraish sent to let him 
know that they would not permit him to enter Makkah, 
unless he forced his way ; whereupon he called his troops 
about him, and they all took a solemn oath of fealty or 
homage to him, and he resolved to attack the city; but 
those of Makkah sending Aran Ibn Mastid, prince of the 
tribe of Thakif, as their ambassador to desire peace, a 
truce was concluded between them for ten years, by which Tbetm 
any person was allowed to enter into league either with ^^^^ 
^luhaiuniad or with the Quraish, as he thought fit. 

It may not be improper, to show the inconceivable MuBiim 
veneration and respect the Muhammadans by this time uJSr*^ 
liad for their prophet, to mention the account which the ^^"^^^^ 
above-mentioned ambassador gave the Quraish, at his 

1 Vide Abii]leda» Yit Hob., p. 158. 
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ratam, of their behaviour. He said he bad been at the 
courts both of the Roman emperor and of the king of 
Persia, and never saw any prince so highly respected hf 
his subjects as Muhammad was by his companions ; for 
whenever be made the ablution, in order to say his prayers, 
they ran and catched the water that he liad used ; and 
whenever he spit, they immediately licked it up, and 
gathered up every hair that fell from him with gieat 
superstition.! * 

Heteads In the seventh year of the Hijra, Muhammad began to 
in^t^ think of propagating his religion beyond the bounds of 
Arabia, and sent messengers to the neighbouring prinoes 
TSla^ with letters to invite them to Muhammadism. Nor was 

this project without some success. Khusni Parviz, then 
king of I'crsia, received his letter with great disdain, and 
tore it in a passion, sending away the messenger xery 
abru])tly, which when Muhammad heard, he said, GoD 
shall tear his kingdom." And soon after a messenger 
came to Muhammad from Badban, king of Yaman, who 
was a dependent on the Persians,' to acquaint him that he 
had received orders to send him to Ehusrd. Muhammad 
put off his answer till the next morning, and then told the 
messenger it had been revealed to him that night that 
Khusni was slain by his son Shiruyih, adding thai he was 
well assured his new religion and empire should rise to as 
great a height as that of Kliusru, and therefore bid him 
advise his master to embrace Muhammadism. The mes- 
senger being returned, Badhan in a few days received a 
letter from Shirdyih informing him of his Other's death, 
and ordering him to give the prophet no further disturb- 



* These Btatcmciits are iiianife.=t fabrications of a later period. 
Muir .savf, "Tliere is no reason to belii vo that there was any such 
ahject worship of Mahomet during hie lilctime." — Life of Mahomd^ 
vol. iv. p. 30. E. M. w. 



^ AbuUedft, Yit Moh., p. 85. * See before, p. iS. 
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ance; whereupon Badh^ and the Persians with him tamed 

Muhammadans * * 

The emperor lleraclius, as the Arabian liistorians assure 
us, received ^Muhaminail's letter with great respect, laying 
it on his pillow, and dismissed the bearer honourably. 
And some pretend that he would have professed this new 
faith had he not heen afraid of losing his crown.^ f 

Muhammad wrote to the same effect to the king of 
Ethiopia, though he had heen converted before, according 
to the Arab writers ; and to Mukaukas, governor of Egypt, 
who gave the messenger a very favourable reception, and 
sent several valuable presents to Muhammad, and among MuknukM* 
tbe rest two girls, one of which, named Mary,^ became a Muhamnmd 
great favourite with him. He also sent letters of the like 
purport to several Arab princes, particularly one to al 
Hdrith Ibn Abi Shamir,"* king of Ghassan, who returning 
for answer that he would go to Muhammad himself, the 
prophet said, ''May his kingdom perish;" another to 
Handha Ibn Ali, king of Yamdma, who was a Chris- 
tian, and having some time before professed Islam, had 
lately reUirned to his former faith ; this prince sent back 
a very rough answer, upon which ^Muhammad cursing 
Lim, he died soon after ; and a third to al Mundar Ibn 



* TioB whole ttoiy of the convenion of Badhdn, with all ita mira- 
colons soxToundinga, is a dear fiftbrication. The only element of 
trath allowable b that Badh^ taking advantage of a reyolntion in 
Penia, thxew off Ida allegiance to that power, and, finding Muham- 
mad the leader of a powerful and growing faction in Arabia, was 
glad to ffdn hia anpport by aignifying hia allegiance to him. 

B. M. w. 

t This absurd pretension of the tra<litioni8tB ia deacribed in full 
in Hair's Life 0/ Mahomet^ vol. iv. chap. 20, s. if. w. 



> Abulfeda, Tit Hoh., p. 92, Ac. or Miiiam, whereaa this la written 

- Al Jannabi. Mariya. 

' It ia, however, a different name * This prince is omitt< d in T^r. 

from that of the Virgin Mary, which Pocock u libt of the kiug^ of GLai>buu, 

tbe Orientals always write Maryam Spec., p. 77. 
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Sawa, king of Bahrain, who embraced Mohammadism, and 
all the Aniba of that country followed his example.^ * 
The eighth year of the Hyra was a very fortunate year 
^ikiud to Muhammad In the beginning of it Ehalid Ibn al 

twtKL Walid and Aniru Ibn al As, both excellent soldiers, the 
first of whom afterwards conquered Syria and other coun- 
tries, and the latter Egypt, became pruselyies of Muham- 
Thoesptdi- madlsm. And soon aft^r the prophet sent 3000 men 
Byria. against the Grecian forces to revenge the death of one of 
his ambassadors, who being sent to the governor of Bosra 
on the same errand as those who went to the above- 
mentioned princes, was slain by an Arab of the tribe of 
Ghassdn at Mdta, a town in the territory of Balki in Syria, 
about three days' journey eastward from Jerusalem, near 
which town they encountered. The Grecians being vastly 
superior in number (for, iuchiding tlie auxiliary Arabs, 
they had an army of 100,000 men), the Muhammadans 
were repulsed in the first attack, and lost successively 
three of their generals, viz., Zaid Ibn Harith, Muham- 
mad's freedman, Jaafar, the son of Abu Talib, and Abdal- 
lah Ibn Kaw^; but Khalid Ibn al Walid, sncceeding 
to the command, overthrew the Greeks with a great 
slaughter, and brought away abundance of rich spoil ; ^ t 
on ucciuiiou of which action Muhammad gave lum liie 



* For a full aii'l ri-lialile account ol tin- matters treated in this 
paragraph, fece Muir's Lift of Mahomet, vol, iv. chap. 20, already 
zefened to tihom, e. m. w. 

t **Some aocounto pretend that Khftled lallied the aimy, and 
either turned the day against the Bomans or made it a tewn 
battle. But besides that the brevity of all the accounts is proof 
enough of a reverse, the reception of the army on its retain to 
Medina admits of only one conchision, viz., a complete, ignomxnioiu^ 
and Tmietrieved dificomfitnre." — Muir^i Li/e 0/ Makomd, voL iv. 
• 100, note. & IL w. 



A Abulfeda, ubi sap., p. 94, &a 



* Idem ih., pp. 99^ lOG^ fto. 
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honourable title of Saif min suyiif Allah, One of the 

Swords of GoD.^ 

In this year also Muhammad took the city of Makkah, Tho tnice 
the inhabitants whereof had brokeu the truce concluded ycoplo of 
on two years before. For the tribe of Baqr, who were imlktmu 
confederates of the Quraish, attacking those of Khnzaah, 
who were allies of Muhammad, killed several of them, 
being supported in the action by a party of the Qoraish 
themselTes. The consequence of this violation was soon 
apprehended, and Aba Snfian himself made a joomey to 
Madina on purpose to heal the breach and renew the 
truce * but in vain, for Muhammad, glad of this oppor- 
tunity, refused to see him ; whereupon he applied to Abu 
Baqr and xVIi, but they giving him no answer, he was 
oblicred to return to Makkah as he came. 

Muhammad immediately gave orders for preparations to 
be made, that he might surprise the people of Makkah while 
they were unprovided to xeoeiye him. In a little time he 
began his march thither, and by the time he came near the 
city his forces were increased to io,ooo men. Those of 
Makkali being not in a condition to defend themselves Muhammad 
against so formidable an army, surrendered at discretion, lukiu^ 
and Abu Sufian saved Ids life by turning ^luhammadan. 
About twen^-eight of the idolaters were killed by a party 
under the command of KhuUd ; but this happened con- 
trary to Muhammad's orders, who, when he entered the 
town, pardoned all the Quraish on their submission, 
except only six men and four women, who were more 
obnoxious than ordinary (some of them having aposta- 
tised), and were solemnly proscribed by the jtrophet 
himself; but of these no more than three men and one 
woman were put to death, the rest obtaining pardon on 



1 AI BokhsCri in Somuk 

' Thu circumBtance ih a plain pro<if 
that the Quraiah bad actually broken 
tlhe trnoe^ and that it WM not » mere 



pretence of Muhammad's, as Dr. 
Prideaux insinoatee. lole of Maho- 
met, p. 94. 
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their embracing Muhammadism, and one of the womea 
making her escape.^ 

The remainder of this year Mohammad employed in 
destroying the idols in and round about Makkah, sending 
several of his generals on expeditions for that purpose, 
and to invite tlie Arabs to Ishim: wherein it is no wonder 
if they now met witli success. 
Many tribes The next year, bein!:^ tlie ninth of the Ili.ira, the Mu- 
hammadans call " the year of embassies," for the Arabs 
had been hitherto expecting the issue of the war between 
Muhammad and the Quraisb ; but sp soon as that tribe — 
the principal of the whole nation, and the genuine de- 
scendants of Ismail, whose prerogatives none offered to 
dispute— had submitted, they were satisfied that it was 
^ not in their power to oppose Muhammad, and therefore 
began to come in to liim in great numbers, and to send 
embassies to make tlieir sul)nussion3 to him, botli to 
Makkah, while he stayed there, and also to ^ladi'na, whither 
he returned this year.^ Among the rest, five kings of 
the tribe of Himyar professed Muhammadism, and sent 
ambassadors to notify the same.' 
AU'snpadi. the tenth year Ali was sent into Taman to propagate 
YUmL the Muhammadan foith there, and as it is said, oonvnrted 
the whole tribe of Hamddn in one day.* Their example 
w\as quickly followed by all the inhabitants of that pro- 
vince, except oidy tliose of Xajrau, who, being Christians, 
chose rather to pay tribute.* 
AnhUk Thus was Muhammadism established and idolatry 
iSSl^ rooted out, even in Muhammad's lifetime (for he died 
the next year), throughout ali Arabia, except only 
Yamama, where Musailama» who set up also for a pro- 



* The arguments used to pemiade the Yamanitet weie the swordi 
of his Muslim followen. & iL w. 



* VideAbulfeda,ubi8up,,c. 51, 52. * Abulfeda, ubi eup,, p. 12S. 

* VideGignkr, not. ad Abolfed% * JM^ pi 129. 
p. MI. 
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phet as Mnliammad*8 competitor, had a great party, and 

was not reduced till the Khalifat of Abu iiuqr. And the 
Arabs being then united in one faith and under one 
prince, found themselves in a condition of making those 
conquests which extended the Muhanunadan faith over 
80 great a part of the world. . 
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SECTION IIL 

or TBI QUbXm itself, THI FWCULUXVeOB OP THAT BOOK ; THt 
MAHltBE OP ITS BUNG WBITTUI ABB PDBUSHKD^ AKD TBX 
GBNBBAL DKBIOH OP IT. 

Import of Tab word Quran, derived from the verb qaraa, to read, 
signifies properly in Arabic ^the reading/' or rather 
" that which ought to be read ; " by which name the Ma- 

hammadans denote not only the entire book or volume of 
the Qiinin, but also any particular chapter or section of 
it ; just as the Jews call eiiher the whole Scrijiture or any 
part of it by the name of Karah or Mikra,' words of the' 
same origia and import; which observation seems to over- 
throw the opinion of some learned Arabians, who would 
have the Quran so named because it is a collection of the 
loose chapters or sheets which compose it — ^the verb karaa 
signifying also to gather or eoUeet; * and may also, by the 
way, serve as an answer to those who object ' that the 
Quran must be a book forged at once, and could not 
possibly l)e revealed by parcels at did'erent times during 
the course (^f several years, as the Muhammadans aflli'm, 
because the Quniu is often mentioned and called by that 
name in the very book itself. It may not be amiss to 
observe, that the syllable Al in the word Alqurdn is only 
the Arabic article, signifying ths, and therefore ought to 
be omitted when the English article is prefixed. 

^ This tumt wm at fint gives to * VideErpeiLnolMl Hist JoMpli.» 

the Pentateuch only, Nehom. viii. p. 3. 

Vide Sfiivm. Hist. Crit. du Vieux ' Manrac de AlQor.,pi. 41. 
Tent., 1. 1, c. 9. 
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Besides this peculuir name, the Quran is also honoured other names 
with several appelhitions common to other books of Scrip- tEe^^Juin. 
ture: as, al Farqan, ivom the verb faraqa, to divide or 
distinguish; not, as the Aluhammadan doctors say, be- 
cause those books are divided into chapters or sectioiis, 
or distinguish between good and evil, but in the same 
notion that the Jews use the word Ferek or IHrhct, from 
the same root, to denote a section or portion of Scripture.^ 
It is also called al MtuMf, the wlume, and al KUdb, the 
Book, by way of eminence, which answers to the Biblia of 
the Greeks ; and al Bhikr, the admouitian, which name is 
also given to the Pentateuch and Gospels. 

The Quran is divided into 114 larger portions of very iHvtrionaof 
unequal length, which we call chapters, but the Arabians 
SAioar, in the singular Sdra, a word rarely used on any 
other occasion, and properly signifying a row, order, or 
ngular eeriee, as a conrse of bricks in building or a rank 
of soldiers in an army ; and is the same in use and import 
with the Sura or Tora of the Jews, who also call the 
fifty- three sections of the Pentateuch Seddrim, a word of 
the same signification.^ 

These chapters are not in the manuscript copies dis- TiUe8o(u»« 
tinguished by their numerical order, though for the reader's 
ease they are numbered in this edition, but by particular 
titles, which (except that of the firsts which is the initial 
chapter, or introduction to the rest, and by the old Latin 
translator not numbered among the chapters) are taken 
sometimes from a particular matter treated of or person 
mentioned therein, but usually from the first word of 
note, exactly in the same manner as the Jews have named 
their Sedarim ; though the words from which some chap- 
ters are denominated be very far distant, towards the 
middle, or perhaps the end of the chapter, which seems 

* Vide GoL in append, ad Gram. * Vide Ool., iibi, sup. , 177. Each 
Arab. Erpen., 175. A chapter or of the six graud diviisionH of the 
t-uiMiiTudon of the Massictoth of the Mlshiift 1b alio called Seder. MtA' 
Mi-^hna. U also calltd I\rek. Mai- mon^ ubi npb, 55* 
muB., tmL in Hedtx Zeraim, p. 57. 

. . G 
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ridienloiis. But the occamon of this seems to hare been, 

that the verse or passanre wherein such word occurs \cas, 
in point of time, revealed and committed to writinjj before 
the other verses of the same chapter whicli ]irecede it in 
order ; and the title being given to the chapter before it 
was completed or the passages reduced to their present 
Older, the Terse from whence such title was taken did not 
always happen to begin the chapter. Some chapters hare 
two or more titles, occasioned by the difference of the copies 
Some of the chapters having been revealed at Makkah 
and others at Madina, the noting this difference makes a 
part of the title; but the reader will observe that several 
of the chapters are said to Iiave been revealed partly at 
Makkah and partly at JMadina ; and as to others, it is yet 
a dispute among the commentators to which place of the 
two they belong. 

The venw Evoiy chapter is subdivided into smaller portions, of very 
oiiftptam. unequal length also, which we costomaiily call verses; but 
the Arabic word is Ayd4, the same with the Hebrew OMk, 

and signifies signs or wonders; snch as are the secrets of€rOD, 

his attributes, \vorks, judtiments, and ordinances, delivered 
in those verscis ; many of which have their particular titles 
also, imposed in the same manner as those of the chapters. 

Notwithstanding this subdivision is common and well 
known, yet I have never yet seen any manuscript wherein 
the verses are actually numbered ; though in some copies 
the number of verses in each chapter is set down after the 
title, which we have therefore added in the table of the 
chapters. And the Muhammadans seem to have some 
scruple in making an actual distinction in their copies, 
because the chief disaf^reemeut between their several 
editions of the Qunin consists in the division and numlter 
of the verses ; and for this reason I have not taken upon 
me to make any such division. 



* In this edition tlie verses are numbered acoording to the divi* 
Bion of Shaikh Alxlid Qddir of Delhi, so as to correspond with those 
of the Komaa Uidd edition publi&hed at Lodiaii% 1876. s. IL w. 
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Having mentioned the diflferent editions of the Quran, it Thai 
maj not be amiss here to acquaint the reader that there udiUon««i 
are seven principal editions, if I may so call them, or 
ancient copies of that book, two of which were published 
and used at Madina, a third at Makkah, a fourth at Xufa, 
a fifth at Basta, a sixth in Syria, and a seventh called the 
oommou or vulgar edition. Of these editions, the firsts of 
Madfaft, makes the whole nnmher of the verses 6000 ; the Number «i 
second and fifth, 62 14 ; the third, 6219 ; the fourth, 6236 ; 
the sixth, 6226; and the last, 6225. But they are all 
said to contain the same number of words, namely, 77,639,^ 
and the same number of letters, viz., 323,015 for the 
liluhammadans have in this also imitated the Jews, that 
they have superstitiously numbered the very words and 
lettm of their law ; nay, they have taken the pains to 
oompute (how exactly I know not) the number of times 
each particiilar letter of the alphahet is contained in the 

Besides these nneqnal divisions of chapter and verse, other 
the Muhammadans have also divided their Quran into^<^i. ' 
sixty equal portions, which they call Ahzdb, in the singular 
Ilhb, each subdivided into four equal parts ; which is also 
an imitation of the Jews, who have an ancient ili vision of 
their Mishna into sixty portions, called Massictoih; * but 
the Qiudn is more usually divided into thirty sections 
c«ily , named Jjzd^ from the singular Jm, each of twice the 
length of the f oxmer» and in the like manner suhdivided 
into four parts. These divisions are for the use of the 
readers of the Quran in the royal temples, or in the 



* Hughes, in his intzodnctioii to the Roman ITidd Quran, makes 
the number of venes to be 6616; of woids^ 77)934 ; a&d of letters^ 
323,671. BL IL w. 

1 Or a» others rrckon them, 99^464. ' Vide Rftland, De Keligp Mob., 

Beiand., Da Kel. Mob., p. 25. p. 

* Or aooonlmg to AiioUier oompa- *Vlde 60L, nbi fsup., p. 17S. 
tation, 330,113. Ibid. Vide Gol., MaimoiL, Frttt fal Seder Zeraim, pu 

xxhi. <<uj>., \K 178. D'Herbelot, BibL 57. 
Orient., p. b7. 
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adjoining chapels where the emperon and gieat men are 
interred. There are thirty of these readers hdonging to 

every chapel, and each reads his section every day, so that 
the whole Quran is read over once a day.^ I have seen 
several cojties divided in this manner, and bound up in as 
many volumes ; and have thought it proper to mark these 
divisions in the margin of this translation hy numeral 
letters.* 

Tlio Bis- Next after the title, at the head of every chapter, except 
only the ninth, is prefixed the following solemn form, by 
the Mnhammadans called the Bismillah, ^ In the name 
of the most merciful Qod ; " which form they constantly 

place at the beginning of all their books and writings in 
general, as a peculiar mark or distinguishing characteristic 
of their religion, it being counted a sort of impiety to omit 
iti The Jews for the same purpose make use of the form, 
'* In the name of the Lord," or, " In the name of the great 
God;" and the Eastern Christians that of, " In the name 
of the Father, ^d of the Son, and of the Holy Ghostw" 
But I am apt to believe Muhammad really took this form, 
as he did many other things, from the Persian Magi, who 
used to hegin their hooks in these words, Bandm Tazddn 
hakhsha'ishfjhar ddddr^ that is, " In the name of the most 
merciful, just God."* 

This auspicatory form, and also the titles of tlie chap- 
ters, are by the generality of the doctors and commentators 
believed to be of divine original, no less than the text 
itself ; but the more moderate are of opinion they are only 
human additions, and not the very word of God. 
Ti.^ktton There are twenty-nine chapters of the Qurdn, which 
' have this peculiarity, that they begin with certain letters 



• In this edition these parts arc called sipdras, from two Persian 
voids : tif thirty, aud ^ru, paru ; and they are indicated as Jird 
sipdra, seoMd sipdra^ &0. X. W. 

1 Vid« Smith, Be Moiibu et * Hyde, HSm. BeL Yet Fta&, pk 

stit. TucM-^ p. sSi 14. 
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of the alphabet, some with a single one, others with more. 
These letters the Mubammadans believe to be the peculiar 
marks of the Quran, and to conceal several profound 
mysteries, the certain understanding of wliich, the more 
intelligent confess, has not been communicated to any 
mortal, their prophet only excepted. Notwithstanding 
which, some will take the liberty of guessing at their mean- 
ing by that species of Cabbala called by the Jews Notari- 
kon,^ and suppose the letters to stand for as many words 
expressing the names and attributes of God, his works, 
ordinances, and decrees ; and therefore these mysterious 
letters, as well as the verses themselves, seem in the Quriin 
to be called signs. Others explain the intent of these letters 
from their nature or orizan, or else from their value in num- 
bers, according to another species of the Jewish Cabbala 
called Gematria;^ the uncertainty of which conjectures 
sufficiently appears from their disagreement l^us, for 
example, five chapters, one of which is the second, begin 
with these letters, A.L.M., which some imagine to stand 
for Allah latif majid, *' €rOD is gracious and to be glori- 
fied;" or, Aim li minni, "To me and from me," viz., be- 
longs all perfection and proceeds all good ; or else for 
Anrf Allah dimn, "I am the most wise God," taking the 
first letter to mark the beginning of the lirst word, the 
second the middle of the second word, and tlie tliird the 
last of the third word; or for "AUah, Oabriel, Muham- 
mad" the author, revealer, and preacher of the Qur&n. 
Others say that as the letter A belongs to the lower part 
of the throat, the first of the organs of speech ; L to the 
palate, the middle organ ; and M to the lips, which are 
the last organs; so these letters signify that God is the 
beginning, middle, and end, or ought to be praised in the 
beginning, middle, and end of all our words and actions : 
or, as the total value of those three letters in numbers is 



* Vide Buxtorf, Lexicon Rabbin. 
* Tide Ibid. See elao Scliickaidi Bediinat happenublm, 62, &a 
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seTenty-one, they signify that in the space of so many 
yean, the religion preached in the Qorin should be folly 

established. The conjecture of a learned Christian ^ is, at 
least, as certain as any of the former, who supposes those 
letters were set there by the amanuensis, for A mar li 
Muhammad, i.e., " at the command of Muliammad," as the 
five letters prefixed to the nineteenth chapter seem to be 
there written by a Jewish scribe for koh ffoaa, ie., ** Thus 
he commanded."* 
The Ian- The Qurdn is oniyersally allowed to be written with the 
^^^"'^ utmost elegance and parity of language, in the dialect of 
the tribe of Quraish, the most noble aiul polite of all the 
Arabians, but with sonn^ mixture, thou;^'h v^ry rarely, of 
other (liali't Is. It is confessedly the standard of the Arabic 
tongue, and as the more orthodox believe, and are taught by 
the book itself, inimitable by any human pen (though some 
sectaries have been of another opinion),' and therefore 
insisted on as a permanent miracle, greater than that of 
raising the dead,* and alone sufficient to convince the 
world of its divine original. 
itacicK'finco And to this miracle did Muliammad himself chiefy 
cuimodto appeal for the confirmation of his mission, publicly chal- 
JJJSJ^ lenging the most eloquent men in Arabia, which was at 
that time stocked with thousands whose sole study and 
ambition it was to excel in elegance of style and composi- 
tion,^ to produce even a single chapter that might be com- 

* See Rodwell's JToron, p. 17, note. Bodwell coigeettuee thet 
they may have been fhe initial letters or marks of the persons to 
whom the manuscripts of the respective Stous belonged from which 
2<aid compiled the present text x. IL w. 



* Golius in Append, ad Oram. 

Erp., p. 182. 2 See post. 

* Ahmed Ab<ralhalim, apud Mar- 
raoa de Ale, p. 43. 

* A noble wi^er therefore mis- 
takes the question wh« ii he mya 
these Eastern reliffioniatii leave their 
saered writ the sols standard of lite- 



rate perfonnanoe hf eztangoiihuig 

nil tnie learninj^. For thoJich they 
were destitute of what we call learn- 
ing, yet thej were far from being 
ignorant, or unable to compose ele> 
^^•^ntly in their own tongiie. See 
Lord Shaftesburj'a Characteristics! 
YoL iiL p. 235. 
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paied with it,^* I will mention bnt one instance out of 
seveTal, to show that this book was really admired for the 

beauty of its composure by those who must be allowed 
to have beeu competent judges. A poem of Labi'd Ibn 
Eabia, one of the greatest wits in Arabia in Muhammad's 
time, being tixed up on the gate of the temple of Makkah, 
an honour allowed to none but the most esteemed per- 
f onnanoes, none of the other poets dnist offer anything of 
their own in competition with it Bnt the second chapter 
of the Qurdn being fixed up by it soon after, Ldbid himself 
(then an idolater), on reading the first verses only, was 
struck with admiration, and immediately professed the 
relijxion taught then'l)v, declarin'^ that such words could 
proceed from an inspired person only. This Ldbid was 
afterwards of great seryice to Muhammad in writing 
answers to the satires and invectives that were made on 
him and his religion by the infidels, and particularly by 
Amii al Qais,' prince of the tribe of Asad,* and author of 
one of t&ose seven famous poems called al Muallaqdt^'f' 

The style of the Qunin is generally beautiful and fluent, Tho style o 
especially where it imitates the prophetic manner and aiuoni™^ 



* Arnold (hhm and Cliristi/imtify p. 324) has pointed out that, 
■while the beauty of the Qunin was acknowled;;tMl by some of 
Muhammad's contemporaries, yet there is proof from the Quruu 
itself that this was railu r the exception tlum the rule, e.g.j chap. 
Tiii- 31, al.«o chap. x\i. 5. E. M. w. 

t This Amri al Qais died iu a.d. 540, ou his return from Con- 
stantinople. See Muir'a Life of Mahomet, vol. i p. ccxxii. This 
was just tliirty yean befofe Mnliammad was bom I 

I can find no authority for fhe statement that L&bid, the aatiriet 
ct the Ban! Amir, xendeied Muhammad anj aasistance of a poetic 
order. If a convert at all, he mast have become such yery ahortly 
before Mohammad's death. See Moil's Life of Mahomtt^ yoL iv; 
p. 226. ic w. 

^ Al Ghaafli, a|md Fboi Spee., * D*H«ibeL, BfbL Orient, p. 512, 

191. See Quran, c. 17, v. 90, ami &c. 

c» 3, p. 3, Y. 23, and c 1 1, V. 14, * Poc. Spec., p. So. 

fte» * See supra, p. 53. 
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Scripture phrases. It is concise and often obscoxe, adorned 
vith bold figures after the Eastern taste, enlivened with 
florid and sententious expressions^ and in many places, 
especially where the majesty and attributes of €rOD are 

described, sublime and magnificent ; of which the reader 
cannot but observe sc?veral instances, though he must not 
imagine the translation conies up to the original, notwith- 
standing my endeavours to do it justice. 

Though it be written in prose, yet the sentences gene- 
rally conclude in a long continued rhyme, for the sake 
of which the sense is often interrupted, and unnecessaiy 
repetitions too frequently made, which i^pear still moxe 
ridiculous in a translation, where the ornament, such as it 
is, for whose sake they were made, cannot be perceived. 
However, the Arabians are so mightily delighted with 
this jingling, that they employ it in their most elaborate 
compositions, which they also embellish with frequent pas- 
sages of, and allusions to, the Quran, so that it is next to 
impossible to understand them without being well versed 
in this book. 

The Id- It is probable the harmony of expression which the 
SSfM? Arabians find in the Qurin might contribute not a little 
aSJ*! b^- to make them relish the doctrine therein taught, and give 

an efficacy to arguments which, had they been nakedly 
proposed without this rhetorical dress, might not have so 
easily prevailed. A'ery extraordinary eflects are related of 
the power of words well chosen and artfully placed, which 
are no less powerful either to ra\4sh or amaze than music 
itself; wherefore as much has been ascribed by the best 
orators to this part of rhetoric as to any other.^ He must 
have a very bad ear who is not imcommonly moved with 
the very cadence of a well-turned sentence; and Muham- 
mad seems not to have been ignorant of the enthusiastic 
o}»eration of rhetoric on the minds of men ; for wljicli 
reason he has not only employed his utmost skill in these 



^ See CMauboa, of EnthuiiMin, e. 4. 
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his pretended reyelations, to preserve that dignity and 
snblimity of style which might seem nuL unworthy of the 
majesty of that Being whom he gave out to be the Author 
of them, and to imitate the prophetic manner of the Old 
Testament ; but he has not neglected even the other arts 
of oratory, wherein he succeeded so well, and so strangely 
captivated the minds of his audience, that several of his 
opponents thought it the effect of witchcraft and enchant- 
ment, as he sometimes complains.^ 

" The general design of the Quran " (to nse the words D«dim of 
of a very learned person) "seems to be this: to nnite the^^"^ 
professors of the three different religions then followed in 
the populous country of Arabia, who for the most part 
lived promiscuously, and wandered without guides, the 
far greater number bemg idolaters, and the rest Jews and 
Chxistians, mostly of erroneous and heterodox belief, in 
the knowledge and worship of one eternal, invisible Gk)D, 
hj whose power all things were made, and those which 
are not, may be, the supreme Governor, Judge, and abso- 
lute Lord of the creation ; established under the sanction 
of certain laws, and the outward signs of certain cere- 
monies, partly of ancient and partly of novel institution, 
and enforced by setting before them rewards and punish- 
ments, both temporal and eternal; and to bring them all 
to the obedience of Muhammad, as the prophet and 
ambassador of God, who after the repeated admonitions, 
promises, and threats of former ages, was at last to estab- 
lish and propagate God's religion on earth by force of 
arms, and to be acknowledged chief pontili' 111 spiritual 
matters, as well as supreme prince in temporal." * 

The great doctrine, then, of the Qunin is tlie unity ofxiicdfHj- 
GoD, to restore which point Muhammad pretended wasuioQunin 
the chief end of his mission ; it being laid down by him ku^i^^ 
as a fundamental truth that there never was nor ever can Mm!'^ 



> Qunin, c. 15, V. 6 ; c. 21, v. 3, ^ Golius. in appen. ad Gram. £tp., 

p. 176. 
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be more than one trae orthodox leligion. For though the 
perfcicolar laws or oeremonies are only temporaiy, and 
subject to alteration aocordmg to the divine direction, 
yet the substance of it being eternal truth, is not liable 

to change, but continues immutably the same. And iiC 
taught that whenever tliis religion became neglected or 
corrupted in essentials, id had the goodness to re-infumi 
and re-admouish mankind thereof by several prophets, 
of whom Moses and Jesus were the most distinguished, 
till the appearance of Muhammad, who is their seal, no 
other being to be expected after him. And the moie 
effectually to engage people to hearken to him, great part 
of the Qurdn is employed in relating examples of dreadful 
punishments formerly inflicted by GOD on those who 
rejected and abused his messengers ; several of which 
stories, or some circumstances of tliem, are iak< ii from 
Thauae the Old and New Testament, but many more from the 
c»dTteta- apocryphal books and traditions of the Jews and Chris- 
t^^inOM tians of those ages, set up in the Qur^ as truths in 
^^^^ opposition to the Scriptures, which the Jews and Christians 
are charged with having altered ; and I am apt to beUeve 
that few or none of the relations or circumstances in 
the Quran were invented by Muhammad, as is generally 
supposed, it being easy to trace the greatest part of them 
much higher, as the rest might be, were more of those 
books extant, and it was worth while to make the 
inquiry. 

The other part of the Quran is taken up in giving 
necessary laws and directions, in frequent admonitions 
to moral and divine virtues, and above all to the worship- 
ping and reverencing of the only true GOD, and resigna- 
tion to his will ; among which arc many excellent things 
intermixed not unworthy even a Christian's perusal. 
TiMun But besides these, there are a great number of passages 
Q.?Sli*by'** which are occasional, and relate to particular emergencies. 
ii"cmS?***^ For whenever anything happened which perplexed and 
gravelled Muhammad, and which he could not otherwise 
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get over, he had constant recourse to a new revelation, as 
an infallible expedient in all nice cases ; and he found 
the success of this method answer his expectation. It 
was certainly an admirable and politic contrivance of his 
to bzing down the whole Quran at once to the lowest 
lieaven only, and not to the earth, as a bungling prophet 
wonld probably have done; for if the whole had been 
puUiahed at onc6» innnmerable objectdons might have 
been made, which it would have been very hard, if not 
impossible, for him to solve ; but as he pretended to have 
received it by parcels, as God saw proper that they should 
be published for tlie conversion and instruction of the 
people, he had a sure way to answer all emergencies, and 
to extricate himself with honour from any difficulty wliich 
ig^t occnr. If any objection be hence made to that 
eternity of the Qurin which the Mnhammadans are 
taaght to believe, th^y easily answer it by their doctrine 
of absolnte predestination, according to which all the 
accidents for the sake of which these occasional passages 
were revealed were predetermined by God from all 
eternity. 

That Muhammad was really the author and cliief con- Muhammad 
triver of the Quran is beyond dispute, though it be highly on* "^^"^ 
probable that he had no small assistance in his design 
from others, as his conntrymen failed not to object to 
him.^ However, they differed so much in their conjectures 
as to the particular persons who gave him such assistance,* 
that they were not able, it seems, to prove the charge ; 
Muliammad, it is to be presumed, having taken his 
measures too well to be discovered. Dr. Prideaux^has 
given the most probable account of this matter, though 
chiefly from Christian writers, who generally mix such 
ridiculous fables with what they deliver, that they deserve 
not much credit. 



* Vide Qunlii, c, 16, v. 105, and c. 25, v. 5." 
' 8m the notes on those passages. ' Life of Mahomet, p. 31, &c 
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However it be, the Mahammadaiifl abeolately deny the 
SwqSib!! Qurdn was composed by their prophet himself, or any 
other for him, it being their general and orthodox belief 

that it is of divine ori;_:iual ; nay, that it is eternal and 
uncreated, remaining, as some express it, in the very 
essence of God; tliat the first transcript has been from 
everlasting by God's throne, written on a table of vast 
bigness, called tiie Preserved Table, in which are also 
recorded the divine decrees past and future ; that a copy 
from tlus table, in one volume on paper, was by the 
ministry of the Angel (Gabriel sent down to the bwest 
heaven, in the month of Bamadhiln, on the night of power ;^ 
from whence Gfibriel revealed it to Muhammad by parcels, 
some at ^Likkah, and some at Madi'ua, at different times, 
during the s}»ace of twenty-three years, as the exigency 
of affairs recpiired ; giving him, however, the consolation 
to show him the whole (which they tell us was bound in 
silk, and adorned with gold and precious stones of para- 
dise) once a year; but in the last year of his life he had 
the favour to see it twice. They say that few chapteis 
were delivered entire, the most part being revealed piece- 
meal, and written down from time to time by the prophet's 
amanuenses in such or such a part of such or such a 
chapter till they were completed, according to the direc- 
tions of the angel.- The first parcel that was revealed is 
generally agreed to have been the iirst live verses of the 
ninety-sixth chapter.* 
ori^'iiiai After the new revealed passages had been from the 
Q^tak prophet's mouth taken down in writing by his scribe, they 
were published to his followers, several of whom took 
copies for their private use, but the far greater number 
got them by heart The originals when returned were put 

' Vide Quran, c. 97, and note Law was givn to Mmm by parcels, 

ibi I. Vide MillianL de MohMriniiiditmo 

* Therefore it is a mistake of Dr. ante Moham., p. 365. 

*^ Prideaux to say it wan brought him ' Hot the whole chapter, Golios 

chapter by chapter. Life of Mabo- Mya. Append, ad Gr. £rp., p. 10& 
met, 61. Tbe Jews alio say tbo 
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promiscuously into a chest * observing no order of time, 
for wliicli reason it is uncertain when many passages were 
revealed. 

When Muhammad died, he left his revelations in the collected 

Into oue 

same disorder I have mentioned, and not digested into voivume 

Abu BM|r. 

tlie method, such as it is, which we now find them in. 
This was the work of his successor, Abu Baqr, who con- 
sidering that a great number of passages were committed 
to the memory of Muhammad's followers, many of whom 

were slain in their wars, ordered the whole to be collected, 
not only from the palm-leaves and skins on which tliey 
Lad been written, and which were kept between two 
boards or covers, but also from the mouths of such as had 
gotten them by heart. And this transcript when com- 
pleted he committed to the custody of Ha&a the daughter 
of Omar, one of the prophet's widows.^ 

From this relation it is generally imagined that Abu 
Baqr was really the compiler of the Quran ; though for 
aught appears to the contrary, Muhammad left the chap- 
ters complete as we now have them, excepting such pas- 
sages as his successor might add or correct from those 
who had gotten them by heart ; what Abu Baqr did else 
being perhaps no more than to range the chapters in their 
present order, which he seems to have done without any 
regaxd to time, haying generally placed the longest first 

However, in the thirtieth year of the Hijra, Othmdn 
being then Khallfah, and observing the great disagreement "^""^^ 
in the copies of the Quran in the several provinces of the 
empire — those of Irak, for example, following the reading 
of Abu Musa al Ashari, and the Syrians that of ^faqdad 
Ibn Aswad — he, by advice of the companions, ordered a 
great number of copies to be transcribed from that ol Abu 

♦ Muir says, "This statement does not seem to be bome <mt by 
•ny good authority."— /n^jnoductton, Life o/Mahomdf p. 4. 
E. x. w. 

' Ekuacia in Vita Abu Beer, Abulicda. 
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reodliisrs ! 
how tiiey 
otlglnitori 



The doctrine 
of abrqp^ 
tioo. 



Abropated 
ynfttHigiwi. 



Baqr, in Hafsa's care, under the inspection of Zaid Ibn 
Thdbit^ Abdallah Ibn Zobair, Said Ibn ai As, and Abd- 
alrahmdn Ibn al Hdrith, the Makhznmite; whom he 
directed, that wherever they disagreed about any wwd, 

they should write it in the dialect of the Quraish, in which 
it was at first delivered.^ These copies when made were 
dispersed in the several provinces of the eiiii>ire, and the 
old ones burnt and suppressed. Though many things in 
Hafsa's copy were corrected by the above-mentioned super- 
visors, yet some few various readings still occur, the most 
material of which will be taken notice of in their ^proper 
places. 

The want of vowels^ in the Arabic character made 

I^Iuqris, or readers whose pecidiar study and profession it 
was to read the Quran with its proper vowels, absolutely 
necessary. But these, differing in their manner of reachng, 
occasioned still further variiitions in the copies of the 
Quran, as they are now written with the vowels; and 
herein consist much the greater part of the various read- 
ings throughout the book. The readers whose authority 
the commentators chiefly allege, in admitting these vazioas 
readings, are seven in number. 

There being some passages in the Quran which are con- 
tradictoi y, the Muhammadan doctors obviate any objection 
from thence by the doctrine of abrogation ; for they say 
that God in the Qur;in commanded several things which 
were for good reasons afterwards revoked and abrogated. 

Passages abrogated are distinguished into three kinds : 
the first where the letter and the sense are both abrogated; 
the second, where the letter only is abrogated, but the 
sense remains ; and the third, where the seuse is abrogated, 
though the letter remains. 



1 Abnlfedft, in Yia» Aha Beor 

and Othni/ln. 

* The characters or marks of the 
Aimbio Towdb were not med laH 

several years after Muhauunad. 
SoTne ascriljo the invention of th»^in 
to Yabya Ibn Yaimr, boiuo to Naur 



Ibn Asam, sumamed al Laithi, and 
others to Abu al Ahw.kI al TMli — all 
three of whom were doctors of Basra, 
Mid hninedi«fcdy«neoBeded Uie ooiii^ 
imnions. SeeD'Herbel^BibLOriflBb, 
p. 87. 
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Of the first kind were several verses, which, by the 
tradition of Malik Ibn Ans, were in the })rophet's lifetime 
read in the chapter of Repentance, but are not now extant, 
r-ne of which, being all he remembered of them, was the 
following : "If a son of Adam had two rivers of gold, he 
wonld covet yet a third ; and if he had three, he would 
covet yet a fourth (to be added) unto them ; neither shall 
the bcdly of a son of Adam be filled, bat with dust Ck>D 
will turn unto him who shall repent" Another instance 
of this kind we have from the tradition of Abdallah Ibn 
liastid, who reported that the prophet gave him a verse 
to read which he wrote down ; but the next morning, 
looking in his book, he found it was vanished, and the leaf 
blank : this he acquainted Muhammad with, who assured 
him the verse was revoked the same night. 

Of the second kind is a verse called the verse of Ston- 
ing, which, according to the tradition of Omar, afterwards 
yhftUffth^ was extant while Muhammad was living, though 
it be not now to be found. The words are these : '* Abhor 
not your parents, for this would be ingratitude in you. 
If a man and woman of reputation commit adultery, ye 
shall stone them both; it is a punishment ordained by 
God ; fnr God is mighty and wise.** 

Of tlie last kind are observed several verses in sixty- 
three different chapters, to the number of 225 ; such as 
the precepts of turning in prayer to Jerusalem, fasting 
after the old custom, forbearance towards idolaters, avoid- 
ing the ignorant, and the like.^ The passages of Uiis sort 
have been carefully collected by several writers, and are 
most of them remarked in their proper places. 

Though it is tlie belief of the Sounites or orthodox that xhoQiirua 
the Quran is uncreated and eternal, subsisting in the very uotenuu. 
essence of God, and Muhammad himself is said to have 
pronounced him an infidel who asserted the contrary,^ yet 



' Abtt Haabcm Hebatallah, apud Marraca de Ale, p. 42. 
* Apod Poa Sp«c., p. 2aa 
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several have been of a different opinion ; particularly the 
sect of the Mutasalites/ and the followeis of Isa Ibn 
Snbaih Abu Miisa, sumamed al Muzddr, who stack not 
to accuse those who held the Qur&n to be uncreated of 
infidelity, as assertera of two eternal beings.* 

This point was controverted with so much heat that it 
occasioned many calamities under some of the Khalifahs 
of the family of Abbas, al Maniun^ making a public edict 
declaring the Quran to be created, which was confirmed 
hy his successors al Mutasim * and al Wathik,^ who 
whipped, imprisoned, and put to death those of the contrary 
opinion. But at length al Mutawakkil,^ who succeeded 
al Wdthik, put an end to these persecutions by revoking 
the former edicts, releasing those that were imprisoned 
on that account, and leaving every man at liberty as to 
his belief in this point.^ 

Al Ghazilli seems to have tolerably reconciled both 
opinion M ^pj^jj^jj^g^ saving that the Quran is read and pronounced 

with the tongue, written in books, and kept in memory ; 
and is yet eternal, subsisting in GrOD's essence, and not 
possible to be separated thence by any transmission into 
men's memories or the leaves of books ; * by which he 
seems to mean no more than that the original idea of the 
Quran only is really in God, and consequently co-essential 
and co-eternal with liim, but that the copies are created 
and the work of man. 
Opinion of The opinion of al Jahidh, chief of a sect bearing his 
aijahidh. q^^^ touciiiug the QuTcUi, Is too remarkable to be 



^ See yost, Sect. VIII. ordained the« the Quran. " Mb 

* Tide Poo. Spec., p. 219, Aa went ttiU fnrClier to aOow tiwtwluit 

■ Anno Hij., 218. Abulfarag, p. was ordained was cn atod. and vtt 

245, V. etiam Klmftcin. in Vita al he denied it thenec followed that 

^lanlQu. the Qunln was created. Abulfarag 

* la the time of al Muta^iin, a p. 25 ^ 

doctor named Abu Hari'm Ihii al • Ibid., p. 257. 

Baqa found out a distinction to ' Anno Hij., p. 242. 

aeraen himtelf, by aflhmiii; thattiie ' Abolfvag, p. 263. ^ 

Qur&n WHS «>i<!aiiied, because it it ' Al Ghttti^ in piof. fid. 
Mid in that book,: 'And I have 
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omitted : lie used to say it ^vas a body, which might 
sometimes be turned into a man,^ and sometimes into a 
beast; ^ which seems to agree with the notion of those 
who assert the Quran to have two faces, one of a man, 
the other of a beast ; ^ thereby, as I conceive, intimating 
the double interpretation it will admit of, according to 
the letter or the spirit 

As some have held the Qurdn to be created, so there BmUni 
have not been wanting those who have asserted that there ^'**™*' 
is nothing miraculous in that book in respect to style or 
composition, exceptincj only the prophetical relations of 
things past, and predicti(»ns of things to come; and 
that had God left men to their natural liberty, and not 
restrained them in that particular, the Arabians could 
haye composed something not only eqnal but superior to 
the Quran in eloquence, method, and purity of language. 
This was another opinion of the Mutazilites, and in par- 
ticular of al Muzdar, above mentioned, and al Xudhuni."* 

The Quran being the Muhammadans' rule of faith and MusUm 
practice, it is no wonder its expositors and commentators ru££!^^*^ 
are so very numerous. And it may not be amiss to take 
notice of the rules they observe in expounding it 

One of the most learned commentators ^ distinguishes 
the contents of the Qur&n into allegorical and literal The 
former comprehends the more obscure, parabolical, and 
enigmatical passages, and such as are repealed or abro- 



1 The Khalffali al WaUd Urn 

Yaan'd, who was the eleventh of the 
race of Omnieya, and is lo<:»ked on 
bj the Muhainniadan:^ a8 a repru- 
iMto and one of no religion, seema 
to have treated this book a« a 
ntioiuJ creature ; for, dipping into 
it ona daj, tite frrat woraa ba met 
withwMatbaaa: " Every rebalUouH, 
pervenie person shall not prosper." 
Whereupon he stuck it on a lance, 
•od iikoi H to pseoea with arrowa, 
repeating the.se verse : *' Dost thou 
rebuke every rebellioua, perverse 



penonT Behold, I am that rebel- 
lions, perverse person. When theQ 
a]>peare8t before thy Lord on the 
day of resurrection, say, O Loud, 
al W&l{d has torn me tfaua.'* Itn 
Sbohnah. v. Poc. Spec, pb 223. 

' Poc. Spec., p. 222. 

• Herberot, p. 87. 

^ Abulfeda, Sbahristitni, fte^ apvid 
Poc. Spec, p. 223, et Mamuse., De 
Qur., p. 44. 

» M ZamakhaharL Vide QurtLo, 
e. 3, T. 7, note. 

U 
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gated ; the latter those which are plain, perspicuous, liable 
to 110 duui»t, and in full force. 

To explain these severally in a right manner, it is 
necessary from tradition and study to know the time 
when each passage was revealed, its circumstances, state, 
and history, and the reasons or particular emeigencies for 
the sake of which it was revealed ; ^ or, more explicitly, 
whether the passage was revealed at Makkah or at Madina; 
whether it be abrogated, or does itself abrogate any other 
passage ; whether it be anticipated in order of time or 
postponed ; whether it be distinct from the context or 
depends thereon; whetlier it be particular or general; 
and, lastly, whether it be implicit by intention or explicit 
in words.* 

vu'^'Am By what has been said the reader may easily believe 
fur'th o"^ this book is in the greatest reverenoe and esteem among 
^""^ the Miihammadans. They dare not so much as tonoh it 
without being first washed or legally purified;* which, 
lest they should do by inadvertenoe, they write tiiese 
words on the cover or label, " Let none tondi it but they 
who are clean." They read it with great care and respect, 
never holding it below their girdles. They swear by it, 
consult it in tlieir weighty occasions,'* curry it with them 
to war, write sentences of it on their banners, adorn it 
with gold and precious stones, and knowingly suffer it not 
to be in the possession of any of a dififerent persuasion. 
Tnmdft. The Muhammadaus^ far from thinking the Qurin to be 
profaned by a translation, as some authors have written,* 



1 Ahnuul Ibn Muh. «1 TbakU, 
ia Princip. Expos. Ale. 

* Yahya Ibu &1 Saluiu al Basri, 
in Prinoep. Expoa. Ale 

" TliL Jt \v-! have the same vpncrn- 
tiun for their law, not daring to 
touch it with unwashed hands, nor 
then neither witliout a cover. Vide 
Millium, De MnhftmrnediMno ante 
Moh., p. 366. 

4 Xblg thfij do by dipping into it, 



and taking an omen from the words 
which they first iiu'ht on, which 
practice they also learned of the 
Jews, who do the same with the 
Scriptun^s. Vide Millium, ubi sup, 
[Sue ahio Lane'it Manners and Cus* 
toma of the Modem Egyptians, voL 
i. chap, xi., near the end. K. if. W.] 

* Sifmita, IV I^rb. Orient, p. 4I, 
et MarracCi De Aic.| p. 33. 
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have taken care to baye their Scriptures translated not 

only into the Persian tongue, but into several others, par- 
ticularly the Javan and Malayan,^ thou<,'h out of respect 
to the original Arabic these versions are geuerall/ (if not 
always) interlineary.* 



• In addition to those mentioned in the text, we would note two 
jKjpolar tranalatioiiB of the Qurdn in the Urdd language carrent in 
India. Tbey are interlined with the AxaMe text in all Muelim 
editions. a. m. w. 



> Belead, D0 ReL Moh., p. 265. 



( u6 ) 



SECTION IV. 

OV THB DOCTRim Ain> POSITiyS PBBCBFT8 OW TEB QURAV, WHICB 
BILATB TO VAITH AND BXUOIOUB DUTUM. 

laUmtiM It has been already observed more than once, that the 
orthodox fundamental position on which Mohammad erected the 

superstructure of his religion was, that from the beginning 
to the end uf the world there has been, and for ever will 
be, but one true ortliodox belief, eonsistinj^, as to matt-er 
of faith, in the acknowledging of tlie only true GoD, and 
the believing in and obeying such messengers or prophets 
as he should from time to time send, with proper credentials, 
to reveal his will to muikind ; and as to matter of practice, 
in the observance of the immutable and eternal laws of 
right and wrong, together with such other precepts and 
ceremonies as Gon should think fit to order for the time 
being, according to the different dispensations in diflerent 
ages of the world ; for these last he allowed were things 
inditlerent in their own nature, and became obligatory by 
God's positive precept only, and were therefore temporary, 
and subject to alteration according to his will and pleasure. 
And to this religion he gives the name of Islam, which 
word signifies resignation, or submission to the service 
and commands of God,^ and is used as the proper name 
of the Muhammadan religion, which they will also have 



' The root iialama^ from whence of acdixUion ; but the other sense is 

IdAm is formed, in the first and more approved by the Muhamnm- 

fourth conjtii^ations, signifies alno to dans, and alluded to in the Qurin 

be saved, or to enter into » state of itself. See o. 2. ?. 1 i I, and c ^ v. 

salvation ; according to which, AbfM 19, notes, 
niay be tnaslated (M rt^^joii or stole 
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to be tbe same at bottom with that of all the prophets 
from Adam. 

Under pretext that this eternal religion was in his time 
corrupted, and professed in its purity by no one sect of 
men, Muhammad pxetended to be a prophet sent by Goo 
to lefonn those abuses which had crept into it, and to 
reduce it to its prinutive simplicity; with the addition, 
howeyer, of peculiar laws and ceremonies, some of which 
had been used in former times, and others were now first 
instituted. And he comprehended the whole substance 
of his doctrine under these two propositions or articles of 
faith, viz., that there is but one Gon, and that himself was 
the apostle of God ; in consequence of which latter article, 
all such ordinances and institutions as he thought ht to 
establish must be received as obligatory and of divine 
authority. 

The Muhammadans divide their religion, which, as I Five points 
just now said, they call IsUm, into two distinct parts : ^ 
Imdn, i.e.f faith or theory, and Dfn, i.e., religion or prac- 
tice ; and teach that it is built on five fuudamcutal 
points, one belonging to faith, and the other four to 
practice. 

The first is that confession of faith which I have already Pint funda* 
mentioned, that " there is no god but the true GrOD, and pJlt^ 
that Mohaminad is lus apostle/' under which they com- 
prebend six distinct branches, viz., i. Belief in God ; 2. 

In his angels ; 3. In bis Scriptures ; 4. In bis prophets ; 
5. In the resurrection and day of judgment; and, 6. In 
God's absolute decree and predetermination both of good 
and evil. 

The four points* relating to practice are: I. Prayer, FourpoinU 
under which are comprehended those washings or purihca- 



• To these should he aiUU-d the duty of Jihdd, or war against 
iiifuk-L-j, which our author places under the liead of Civil Laws, see 
chap. vi. All Muslims regard tliis as a religious duly, whirh they 
enomexate along with the four mentioned in tlie text k. m. w. 
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tions which are necessary preparations required before 
prayer; 2. Alms; 3. Fasting; and, 4. The pilgrimage to 
Makkah. Of each of these I shall speak in their order. 

Th«Godof That both Muhammad and those among his followers 

true God. who an^ reckoned orthodox had and continue to have just 
and true notions of God and his attributes (always except- 
ing their obstinate and impious rejecting of the Trinity), 
appears so plain from the Quran itself and all the Moham- 
madan divines, that it would be loss of time to refute those 
who suppose Uie God of Muhammad to be different from 
the true God, and only a fictitious deity or idol of his 
own creation.* ♦ Nor shall I here enter into any of the 
^luhammadan controversies concerning the divine nature 
and attributes, becausti I shall have a more proper oppor- 
tunity of doing it elsewhere.* 

Belief in um The existence of angels and their purity are absolutely 
required to be believed in the Qursin, and he is reckoned 

'^"^ an infidel who denies there are such beings, or hates any 



* The God of IsUm is vndoabtedly the only true God, inasmneh 
«B he is represented es a peiBonal God, the CrMtor end Preeerver of 
att things, as a piayer-hearing God, and as posaessing many other 

char ictt ristica of the God of the Bible. 

And yet we have other objections to the Muslim conception of 
God, besides that of ita "iin]>ious rejecting of the Trinity." We 
object to its having exalted 11 in omnipotence over all other attribute? ; 
to its lowering of His charac ter for holiness, nothing being siud of 
Goil in tlie Quran which niiglit not be said of a holy man ; to its 
limiting the gotnlnesa of God to Muslims, no matter what their 
character, relegating even infai.ts of unbelievers to hell-fire ; to its 
sacrifice of God's justice by denying the necessity for any atonement 
for Bin ; and, finally, to its limitation of the truth of God by ita 
sanctification of a lie, if it onlj be spoken in self-defence or for the 
advancement of IsUbn. It should never be foi(p>tten that the God 
of IsULm is not merely the Allah described in the Qur&n, but the God 
who speaks in eveiy word, syllable, and letter 0/ the Quran. We 
must not therefore separate what 1M ecmceive to have special refisreaoe 
to God in its teaching, £rom what we may conceive to have been nsed 

1 Manaoa in Alc^ pw tea. * Sect YIH. 
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of them,^ or asserts any distinction of sexes among them. 
They helieve them to have pure and subtle bodies, created 
of fixe;' that they neither eat nor drink, nor propagate their 
species ; that they have various forms and offices ; some 

adoring God in diiiorent postures, others sinj^in^^ praises to 
him, or interceding for mankind. They hold that some of 
them are em[>loyed in writing down the actions of men; 
others in carrying the throne of God and other services. 

The four angels whom they look on as more eminently oabri^ 
in God's favour, and often mention on account of the a^\, ' 
offices assigned them, are Gabriel, to whom they ff^ve^l^^^'^ 
several titles, particularly those of the holy spirit,* and 
the angel of revelations,^ supposing him to be honoured 
by God with a greater confidence than any other, and to 
be employed in writing down the divine decrees;^ Michael, 
the friend and protector of the Jews ; ^ Azraul,* the angel 
of death, who separates men's souls from their bodies;^ 



by Muhammad for the furtherance of his private or political purposes ; 
for, aecording to IbUiii, Mahamniad was bat the mouthpiece of 
Divinity. If, then, we would get a eoneet idea of the Allah of 
laUiD, we must take into account all that waa done 6y Mnhammad 
under the sanction of the Qur&n. Let thia be done, and it will 
appear that what we have aaid above is by no means extravagant. 

A true conception of Islilm and its doctrines can never be formed 
by looking at the Qurdn from the standpoint of tlie " unbehevers," 
who regard it as the work of Muhammad ; but by hjokin;^ at it as the 
Muslim dots, who In-lieves it to be not only God's word, l>ut as beiii;.; 
from etf rnity recorded on the "Preserved Table," kept close by the 
thr»>ne of God. 

We would refer the reader to Palj^'rave's criticism on Muiianinuidaii 
theology. For furiher information on this subject, see his Travels 
in Arabia* E. M. W. 

• MnaUma pronoimee these names Jifar^ Mflcdfl, and IniiL 

X. M. w. 



1 Qurdn, e. 2, 31-34- ' Vide Hyde, BM. ReL Yet 

> Ibid., a 7, 12, and a 38; T. Pen., p. 262. 

jf, * Viae ibid., p. 271, and note in 

* Ibid., e. 2> 97* Qnrtbi, c. 2, tt. 97, to, 

« Sae the notea, ttud., w. 97, Ac ' Vide nota^ ibUL, 0. 2, 3a 
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and Isrdfil, whose office it will be to sound the trumpet 
at the resurrection.^ The Muhammadans also believe 
that two guardian angels attend on every man to observe 
and write down his actions * being changed every ilay, and 
therefore called al Muaqqibat, or the angels who continu- 
ully succeed one another. 
This doc- This whole doctrine conceruinc: an'^els Muliammad and 
row«dfrom his disciT)les luive borrowed from the Jews, wlio learned 
the names and offices of those beings from the Persians, 
as themselves confess.^ The ancient Persians firmly 
believed the ministry of angels, and their superintendence 
over the affairs of this world (aa the Magians still do), and 
therefore assigned them distinct charges and provinces, 
giving their names to their months and the da3r8 of their 
months. Gabriel thev called Sarosh and Ravan r>akhsh, or 
the f/iver of souls, in op})osiii()n to the contrary oflire of 
tlie aui:el of death, to wlioni anion;^' (-tli^r names they 
gave that of Murdad, or the gicer of death ; Michael they 
called lieshter, who according to them provides sustenance 
for mankind.* The Jews teach that the angels were 
created of fire ; * that they have several offices ; * that they 
intercede for men,' and attend them.' The angel of deaUi 
they name Diima, and say he calls dying persons by their 
respective names at their last hour.® 
Briiefcon- The devil, whom Muliammad names Iblis, from his 
b«uui. despair, was once one of those angels who are nearest to 
God's presence, called Azazil,^^ and fell, according to the 



' Qur.'in, c. 6, 13, and 86, The 
officea of these four angels are de- 
•eribed dlmoat in the tame mMmer 

in the apocryphal Gospel of Bama- 
l>as, where it is saitl that Gabriel 
reveals the secrets of God, Michael 
Otytnbttts Ai^ainBt his enemies, Raphael 
receives the sotils of those wlio die, 
and Uriel is to call every one to 
judgment on the last day. See the 
Menagiana, torn. W. p. 333. 
* t^iribi, 0. 50^ 16. 



• Talmud Hieroo. in Rosh hashan. 
^ Vide Uide, ubi sup., c. 19 and 
90. 

' Gcnuu*. in Hagig. and Bereshit 
rabbah, kc. Vide Psalin civ. ^ 

« Yalkut hadash. 

7 Gemar. in Shebet* and Baf» 
Bathra, Ac, 

B Midraab, Yalkut Shemiliu. 

' Oemw. BeiAchoth. 
Vide BelMid, De BeL Mob., p. 
189b &a 
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doctrine of the Quran, for refusing to pay homage to 
Adam at the command of GoD.^ 

Besides annuls and devils, the iVIuhanimailans are concerning 
taught by the Quran to believe m an internu'aiate order 
of creatures, whicli tliey call Jin or Genii, created also of 
fire,^ but of a grosser fabric than angels, since they eat 
and drink, and propagate their species, and are subject 
to death.* Some of these are supposed to he good and 
others had, and capahle of future salvation or damnation, 
as men are ; whence Muhammad pretended to he sent for 
the conversion of genii as well as men.* The Orientals 
pretend that these genii inliabilcd the world for many 
ages before Adam ^vas created, under the goveriiiut'nt of 
several successive princes, ^vho all bore ihe common 
name of Solomon ; but falling at length into an almost 
general corruption, Iblis was sent to drive them into a 
remote part of the earth, there to be confined ; that some 
of that generation still remaining, were by Tahmtirath, 
one of the ancient kings of Persia, who waged war 
against them, forced to retreat into the famous mountains 
of Q;if. Of Avhich successions and wars they have many 
fabulous and romantic stories. They also make difierent 
ranks and degrees among these beings (if they be not 
rather supposed to be of a different species), some being 
called absolutely Jin, some Pari or fairies, some Dev or 
giants, others Taqwlms or fates.' 

The Muhammadan notions concerning these genii agree Agnm wioi 
slmost exactly with what the Jews write of a sort of tMUefin 
demons called Shedfm, whom some fancy to have been 
begotten by two angels, named Aza and Azael, on Xaamah 
the daughter of Lamech, before the Flood.^ However, 
the Shedixn, they tell us, agree in three things with the 



1 Qurdn, c. 2, vv. 31-34. S«e alto * Vide Qurdn, c. 55, ▼. 3I ; a Jl, 

c 7, V. 12; c. 38, V. 77, &c. vv. I-14 ; and c 74. 

s Qartfn, c. 55, v. 14. See the 'See D'Herbelot, BtbL Orient, 

notea there. pp. 369, 820^ 

> JaUludain, inQunSii,c.2,v. 101, ' In libro Zohtr. 
and c. lb, V. 42>. 
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ministering angels, for that, like them, they have wings, 
and fly from one end of the world to the other, and have 
some knowledge of fatnrity; and in three things they 
agree with men, like whom they eat and drink, are propa- 
gated, and die} They also say that some of them believe 
in the Law of Moses, and are consequently good, and that 
others uf them arc infidels and repruhates.- 
TheteBMr As to tlie Scriptures, the Muhammadans ace taught by 
Seriptam. Qurin that God, in divers ages of the world, gave 
revelations of his will in writing to several prophets, the 
whole and every word of which it is absolutely necessary 
for a good Muslim to belieya The number of these 
sacred books were, according to them, one hundred and 
four. Of which ten were given to Adam, fifty to Seth, 
thirty to Idn's or Enoch, ten to Abraham ; and the other 
four, being tlie Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Gospel, and 
the Quran, were successively delivered to Moses, David, 
Jesns, and Muhammad ; which last being the seal of the 
prophets, those revelations are now closed, and no mors 
are to be expected. Ali these divine books, except the 
four last» they agree to be now entirely lost, and their 
contents unknown, though the Sabians have several 
books which they attribute to some of the antediluvian 
prophets. And uf tliose four, the Pentateuch, Psalms, and 
Gospel, they say, have undergone so many alterations and 
corruptions, that though tliere may possibly be some part 
of the true Word of God therein, yet no credit is to be 
given to the present copies in the hands of the Jews 
and Christians. The Jews in particular are frequently 
reflected on in the Qurdn for falsifying and corrupting 
their copies of their law;* and some instances of such 



• A careful stiiily of tlie pa.^-aL^os asbided to here will show that 
the altenilions and " coiTUjtlidiis " cliar^'ed aijaiiiPt Jews and Chris- 
tians in the Qurdn do not refer to the text of their {Scriptures. Muir, 



^ Gemsn, in Hsgigs. 
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pretended coiruptions, hoth. in that book and the two 
others, are produced by Muhammadan writers, wherein 
they merely follow their own prejudices, and the fabulous bcSpuum 
accounts of spurious legends. Whether they have any 
copy of the Pentateuch among them different from that 
of the Jews or not, I am not entirely satisfied, since a 
person who travelled into the East was told that they had 
the books of Moses, though very much cormpted ; ^ but I 
know nobody that has ever seen them. Howeyer, they 
certainly have and privately read a book which they call 
the Psalms of David in Arabic and Persian, to which are 
added some prayers of Moses, Jonas, and others.^ This 
Mr. Reland supposes to be a translation from our copies 
(though no doubt falsified in more places than one) ; but 
M. D'Heibelot says it contains not the same Psalms which 
are in our Psalter, being no more than an extract from 
thenoe mixed with other very different pieces.* The 
easiest way to reconcile these two learned gentlemen 
is to presume that they speak of different copies. The 
Huhammadans have also a Gospel in Arabic, attributed Muslim 
to St. Barnabas, wherein the history of Jesus Christ is o^i^[of** 
related in a manner very different from what we find in ^**™**'"*" 
the true Gospels, and correspondent to those traditions 
wliich Muhammad has followed in his Quran.* Of this 
Gospel the Moriscoes in Africa have a translation in 



in his treatise on The Testimony Borne by the Coran to the Jewish and 
Chridian ScrijjturtJij clearly proved that — "The stron^'cst and st 
unequivociil teistiuiony is borne by the Coran to the Jewi.-h ami 
Christian Scriptures as current in the time of Mahomet ; tliat the 
evidence exteuds equally to their genoineDess and authority ; aud 
that there is not a hint anywhere to be found of their concealmBiit 
or intcrpolatioD.''— of Mahomet, yoL ii. p. 297. x. M. w. 
* See page 10, Prefiioe to Prcliminaiy Diacoune. 



1 Terry's Voyage to the East In- ^ A copy of thi.s kind, he tells ns, 
dies, p. 277. u in the library of the Duke of 

* IM mL MeiiaiD., p. 23. Tnicany, BibL Oriant, p. 924. 
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Spanish;^ and there is in the library of Prince Eugene 
of Savoy a manuscript of some antiquity containing 
an Italian translation of the same Grospel,* made, it is 
to be supposed, for the use of renegades. This book 
appears to be no original forgery of the Muhammadaiis, 
though they have no doubt iuterpolated and altered 
it since, the better to serve their purpose; and in parti- 
cular, instead of tlie Paraclete or Comforter,^ they have 
in this apocryphal Gospel inserted the word Periclyte, 
that is, the famous or illustrious, by which they pretend 
their prophet was foretold by name, that being the signifi- 
cation of Muhammad in iGabic;^ and this they say to 
justify that passage of the Qurdn^ where Jesus Christ is 
formally asserted to have foretold his coming, under his 
other name of Aiiiuad, whicli is derived from the same 
rout as Miilianniiad, and of the same import. From these 
Mnsiimmo or somc otbcr forgeries of the same stamp it is that the 



not the least footsteps in the New Testament. But after 
all, we must not hence infer that the Muhammad ana^ 
much less all of them, hold these copies of theirs to be 
the ancient and genuine Scriptures themselves. If any 

argue, from the corruption which they insist has happened 

to the Pentateuch and Gospel, that the Quran may 
possibly be corrupted also, they answer that God has pro- 
mised tliat he will take care of the latter, and preserve 
it from any addition or diminution ; ® but that he left 
the two other to the care of men. However, they confess 
there are some various readings in the Qurdn,^ as has been 
observed. 

Besides the books above mentioned, the Muhammadans 
also take notice of the writings of Daniel and several other 



1 ReUnd, uU supra. * See ToIand*i NMEaraniu^ tbt 

' MeugiMI, torn. iv. p. 321, first eight chapters. 




to, 

• John ziv. 16, 26, XT. 26, uidzTL 
7, oompared with lAike zxiv. 49. 



* Cap. 61, V. 6. 
< Qur^ c. 1$, ▼. 9. 
T BdMuii abi topn^ pp^ 24, 37. 
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prophets, and even make qnotataons thence ; bnt these 

they do not believe to be divine scripture, or of any 
authoritv in matters of relijirion * 

The number of the prophets which have been from time Thepn^ 
to time sent by God into the world amounts to no less nifl«d by 
than 224,000, according to one Muhammadan tradition, 
or to I24POO accoiding to another; among whom 313 
were apostles, sent with special commisaions to reclaim 
mankind from infidelity and superstition, and six of 
them bronght new laws or dispensations, which succes- 
sively abrogated the preceding : these were Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Muhammad. All the pro- 
phets in f::oneral the ^Muhanimadans believe to have been 
free from c^aeat sins and errors of consequence, and pro- 
fessors of one and the same religion, that is, Islam, not- 
withstanding the different laws and institutions which 
they observed. They allow of degrees among them, and 
hold some of them to be more excellent and honourable than 
others * The first place they give to the revealers and estab- 
lishers of new dispensations, and the next to the apostles. 

In this great number of prophets they not only reckon 
divers patriarchs and persons named in Scripture, but not 
recorded to have been prophets (wherein the Jewish and 
Christian writers have sometimes led the way as Adam, 
Seth, Lot^ Ismail, Nun, Joshua, &c., and introduce some 
of them under different names, as Enoch, Heber, and 
Jethro, who are called in the Qurdn Idris, Hiid, and 
Shnaib, but several others whose very names do not 
appear in Scripture (though they endeavour to find some 
persons there to fix them on), as Salih, Khidhar, Dhu'l Kifl, 
&c. Several of their fabulous traditions concerning these 
j*rophets we shall occasionally mention in the notes on 
the Quian. 



1 Seknd, obi mcpn, p. 41. p. 2), and Adam by Bpiphanlai 

• Qurlln, c, 2, v. 253, 4c. (Adv. Haeres., p. 6). 8O0 alao 

' Thus Ueb«r is ti&id to have been Joseph^ AnU, L 1,0, 2, 
ft ]^«^»het by the Jewi (Sedor Olanu, 
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As Muhammnrl acknowledged the divine authority of 
th^bi^n the Pentateuch, Psahns, and Gospel, he often appeals to 
SSiaL^ the consonancy of the Qor&n with those writings, and to 
the prophecies which he pretended were therein ooncero» 
ing himself, as proofs of his mission ; and he frequently 
charges the Jews and Christians with stifling the passages 
whicli bear witness to him.^ His followers also fail not to 
produce several texts even from our present copies of the 
Old and New Testament to support their master's cause.** 
Doctrine of The next article of faith required by the Quran is the 
nS£^ belief of a general resurrection and a future judgment 
But before we consider the Muhammadan tenets in those 
points, it will be proper to mention what they are taught 
to beUeve concerning the intermediate state, both of the 
body and of the soul, after death. 



• For example, Dcut. xviii. 15-18, wliere the Lord promises to 
raise up a prophet lur the chihlreu of laraA from anwny Oieir bretK- 
ren. Muslims argue that the Israelites had no brethren excepting 
the lamailites, from whom Muhammad was deaoended. This aiga- 
ment ia atiengthened, they say, by the further atatement that thia 
prophet ahonld be Wit wUo Mem, Again, Dent xuiy. 10^ deekrea 
that there aioaem> prophet in /mmI like unto Hoaea;* Hahakkok 
iii 3 says, The Holy One came from Mount ParaiL* Mount PaiaA 
is declared by the Muslims to be Mukkah ! 

The Hebrew word ^tfQ, translated daire in Hag. IL 7, is said to 
be the same as the name Muhammad. The same word is trans- 
lated beloved in Cant ii. 3. Wherefore we arc called upon to behold 
the very name of the Arabian prophet in the Bible ! 

When we rea<l in Isaiah, in the Septuagint version, chap, xxi 7, 
tliat ho saw " two riders, one on an luss and one on a emu 1," we arc 
to un(ler.stan<l the ri<ler nn the ass to refer to Jesus, wlio so entered 
Jerusalem, while the rider on a camel refers to Muliamniad. When 
John the Baptist was asked if he were the Christy or Elijah, or 
**that prophet," Muhammadana daim that the woida ''that pro- 
phet" refer to Muhammad, &c, &e. See E$taf$ o» ikg Life of Mw- 
hammad^ hj Syed Ahmed Khan Bahftdr, G.S.L & IL w. 



> Qur4n, c. 2, vv. 41, 7S ; c. 3, if. life of M»homet, mud mora by 
' Some of tbeKe texts are pruduced Mamcel IB A]oor.« pi 26, &c* 
by Dr. Piideaux at the end of hia 
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When a corpse is laid in the grave, they say he is concerning 
received by an angel, who gives him notice of the coming iiur d«th. 
of the two examiners, who are two black, livid angels, of 
a terrible appearance, named Munkir and Nakir. These 
order the dead person to sit upright, and examine him 
concerning his f aith» as to the unity of God and the mis- 
sion of Muhammad: if he answer rightly, they suffer the 
hody to rest in peace, and it is refreshed by the air of 
paradise; but if not, they beat him on the temples with 
iron maces, till he roars out for anguish so loud, that he 
is heard by all from ^east to west, except men and genii. 
Then they press the earth on tlie corpse, which is gnawed 
and stung till the resurrection by ninety-nine dragons, 
with seven heads each ; or, as others say, their sins will 
become venomous beasts, the grievous ones stinging like 
dragons, the smaller like scorpions, and the others like 
serpents : circumstances which some nnderatand in a figu- 
rative sense.^ 

The examination of the sepulchre is not only founded 
on an express tradition of Muhammad, but is also plainly 
hinted at, though not directly taught, in the Quran,^ as 
the commentators agree. It is therefore believed by the 
orthodox Muhammadans in general, who take care to have 
their graves made hollow, that they may sit up with more 
ease while they are examined by the angels ; ' but is utterly 
rejected by the sect of the Mutazilites, and perhaps by 
some others. 

These notions Muhammad certainly borrowed from tlie ThisbcMrf 
Jews, among whom they were very anciently received.* fn>m uw 
They say that the angel of death coming and sitting on 
the grave, the soul immediately enters the body and raises 
it on his feet ; that he then examines the departed person, 
and stiikes him with a chain half of iron and half of fire; 



1 Al GhufiL Tide Poa, not in * Smith, De Morib. et Instit Tor- 
Foci UmIb, p. 241, kc car. £p. 2, p. 57. 

> Capi 8, T. 52, Mid 0. 47, ▼.29k * Vide Hyde, in Notiii ad Bobov. 

de Yiait. i£grot., p. 19. 
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at the first blow all his limbs are loosened, at the second 
his bones are scattered, which are gathered to<^ether again 

by angels, and the third stroke reduces the body tu dust 
and ashes, and it returns into the grave. This rack or 
torture they call Ifibbut haqqcher, or the heating of the 
sepulchre, and pretend that all men in general must undergo 
it, except only those who die on the evening of the Sab- 
bath, or have dwelt in the land of IsraeL^ 

If it be objected to the Mohammadans that the cry of 
the persons under such examination has never been heardy 
or if they be asked how those can undergo it whose bodies 
are burnt or devoured by beasts or birds, or otherwise 
consumed without burial; they answer, that it is very 
possible notwithstanding, since men are not able to per- 
ceive what is transacted on the other side tlie grave, and 
that it is sufi&cient to restore to life any part of the body 
which is capable of nndeistaading the questions put )rf 
the angels* 

The Rtnto f As to the soul, they hold that when it is separated from 
^ir^T^ ' the body by the angel of death, who performs his office with 
^^^^^^^ ease and gentleness towards the good and with violence 

towards the wicked,^ it enters into that state which they 
call Al I>arzakh* or the interval between death and the 
resurrection. If the departed person was a believer, tliey 
say two angels meet it, who convey it to heaven, that its 
place there may be assigned, according to its merit and 
degree. For they distinguish the souls of the faithful 
into three classes: the first of prophets, whose souls are 
admitted into paradise immediately ; the second of mar- 
tyrs, whose spirits, according to a tradition of Muhammad, 
rest in the crops of green birds which eat of the fruits and 
drink of the rivers of paradise; and the third of other 



1 R EUm, in TbhU. See aIm 
Buxtorf , Syneg. Jiidaio, and Lexio. 

* Vide Poa, ubi sup. 

• Qaitfo. e. 79b t. The Jewi 



my tbe Mne^ in Nnhnuit bayim^ f. 
77- 

^ Vide Qaitfa, c 3J, t. lOi, Aod 

not. ib. 
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believers, concerning the state of whose sonls before the 

resurrection tliore are various opinions. For, i. Some say 
liiey stay near the sepulchres, witli liberty, liowever, of 
going wherever tliey please; which they confirm from 
Miiharamad's manner of saluting them at their graves, 
and his affirming that the dead heard those salutations as 
well as the living, though they could not answer. Whence 
perhaps proceeded the custom of visiting the tombs of lela- 
tions, so common among the Muhammadans.^ 2. Others 
imagine they are with Adam in the lowest heaven, and 
also support their opinion by the authority of their pro- 
phet, who gave out that in his return from the upper 
heavens in his pretended night journey, he saw there the 
souls of those wiio were destined to paradise on the right 
hand of Adam, and of those who were condemned to hell 
on his left.'- 3. Others fancy the souls of believers remain 
in the well Zamzam, and those of infidels in a certain well 
in the province of Hadramaut^ called Burhdt; but this 
opinion is branded as hereticaL 4. Others say they stay 
near the graves for seven days ; but that whither they go 
afterwards is uncertain. 5. Others that tlioy ;ire all in 
the trumpet whose sound is to raise the dead. 6. And 
others that the souls of the good dwell in the forms of 
white birds under the throne of God.^ As to the condi- 
tion of the souls of the wit ked, besides the opinions that 
have been already mentioned, the more orthodox hold that 
they are offered by the angels to heaven, from whence 
being repulsed as stinking and filthy, they are offered to 
the earth, and being also refused a place there, are carried 
down to the seventh cartli, and thrown into a dungeon, 
which they call Sajin, under a green ruek, or, according to 
a tradition of Muhammad, under the devil's jaw,^ to be 



* Poet, ulii top., 247. throne of glory. Vide ibid., p. 156. 
' Ibid., p. 248. Coniionant hereto ' Ibid., p. 250. 
are the Jewish notions of the souls * Al Baidh^wL Vide Poc, ubi 

the jtutt being on high, under the sup., p. 232.J 
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there tormented till they are called np to be joined again 
to their bodies. 

TbtcMor- Though some amoncr the Muhamraadans have thought 

TCctionof . 

the body: that the resurrectiou will be merely spiritual, and no more 
iiiuiims. than the returning of the soul to the place whence it first 
came (au opinion defended by Ibn Sina,^ and called by 
some the opinion of the 'philosophers)',^ and others, who 
allow man to consist of body only, that it will be merely 
corporeal; the received opinion is, that both body and 
soul will be raised, and their doctors argue strenuously for 
the possibility of the resurrection of the body, and dispute 
with great subtlety concerning the manner of it* But 
Muliammad has taken care to preserve one part of the 
body, wliatever becomes of the rest, to serve for a basis of 
the future edifice, or rather a leaven for tlie mass which is 
to be joined to it For he taught that a man's body was 
entirely consumed by the earth, except only the bone 
called al Ajb, which we name the os eoecygis, or nunp- 
bone ; and that as it was the first formed in the human 
body, it will also remain uncorrupted till the last day, as 
a seed from whence the whole is to be renewed : and this 
he said would be effected by a forty days' rain which 
God should send, and which would cover the earth to the 
liei;ght of twelve cul»its, and cause the bodies to sprout 
forth like plants.* Herein also is Muhammad beholden 
to the Jews, who say the same things of the bone Luz,* 
excepting that what he attributes to a great rain will be 
effected, according to them, by a dew impregnating the 
dust of the earth. 

The time of the resnnection the Muhammadans allow 
to be a perfect secret to all but God alone: the angel 
Gabriel himself acknowledging his ignorance on this point 



^ Or, M we (MMrrnpUj BMne bia, 

Aviwnna. 

^ Jvenz al airir. 

* Vide Poe^ ub! sup., p. 254. 



* Idem, ibid., p. 255, A:c. 

* licreshit. ral)l)ah, Jtc. Vidtt 
Poc., ubi sup., p. 117, 
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when Muliaiiiinad asked him about it. However, they say 
the approach of tliat dav inav be known from certain siirns Bitrnaof the 
which are to precede it. These signs they distinguish d«y. 
into two sorts'— the lesser and the greater — which I shall 
briefly enumerate after Dr. Pocock.^ 

The lesser signs are : i. The decay of faith among men.^ i^o^^r t^\guB 
2. The advancing of the meanest persons to eminent dig- prawfaT 
nitj. 3. That a maid-servant shall become the mother of 
her mistress (or master\ by which is meant eitlier that 
towards the end 01 the world men shall be much given 
to Sensuality, or tliat the Muliamniadans shall then take 
many captives. 4. Tumults and seditions. 5. A war 
with the Turks. 6. Great distress in the world, so tliat a 
man when he passes by another's grave shall say, " Would 
to God I were in his place." 7, That the provinces of 
Irak and Syria shall refuse to pay their tribute. And, 8. 
That the buildings of Madina shall reach to Ahab or 
Yahib. 

The greater signs are : 

1. The sun's rising in the west, which some have ima- orcaur 
giued it originally did.' 

2. The appearance of tlie beast, which shall rise out of 
the earth, in the temple of Makkah, or on Mount Safa, or 
in the territory of Tayif, or some other place. This beast 
they say is to be sixty cubits high: though others, not 
satisfied with so small a size, will have her reach to the 
clouds and to heaven when her head only is out ; and that 
she will appear for three days, but show only a tliird part 
of her body. They describe this monster, as to her form, to 
be a compound of various species, having the head of a bull, 
the eyes of a hog, the ears of an elephant, the horns of a 
stag, the neck of an ostrich, the breast of a lion, the colour 
of a tiger, the back of a cat^ the tail of a ram, the legs of 
a camel, and the voice of an ass. Some say this beast is 



* Vide Voc., ubi sup., p, 258, &C ^ See Whiston's Theory of the 

* {See Luke xviii. ^. Earth, bk. il p. 98, &c. 
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to appear three times in several places, and that she will 

bring with her the rod of Moses and the seal of Solomon; 
and he'uy^ so swifl tliat none can overtake or escape her, 
will with tlie first strike all the believers on the face and 
mark tlieiii with the word Mumin, i.e., ])eliever; and with 
the latter will mark the unbelievers, on the face likewise, 
with the word Kafir, t.e., infidel, tliat every person may 
be known for what he really is. They add that the same 
beast is to demonstrate the vanity of all religions except 
Islam, and to speak Arabic. All this stuff seems to be 
the result of a confused idea of the beast in the Bevels- 
tion.i 

3. War witli the Greeks, and tlie taking of Constan- 
tinoj)le by 70,CXX) of the posterity of Isaac, who shall not 
win that city by force of arms, but the walls shall fall 
down while they cry out, " There is no god but GoD : God 
is most great I " As they are dividing the spoil, news will 
come to them of the appearance of Antichrist^ whereupon 
they shall leave all, and return back. 

4. The coming of Antichrist, whom the Muhammadana 
call al Masih al Dajjal, r.;*., the false or lyin<» Christ, and 
simply al Dajjah lie is to be one-eyed, and marked 011 
the fort'la ad wiili tiie letters K.F.li., sijznifying Kafir, or 
inlidel. They say tliat the Jews give him the name of 
^Messiah Ben I)avid, and i)rotr'i)(l he is to come in the last 
days and to be lord both of laud and sea, and that he will 
restore the kingdom to them. According to the traditions 
of Muhammad, he is to appear first between Irak and Syria, 
or according to others, in the province of Khurdsin; they 
add that he is to ride on an ass, that he will be followed 
by 70,(X)0 Jews of Ispahan, and continue on earth forty 
days, of wliich one will be equal in length to a year, another 
to a month, another to a week, and the rest will be common 
days ; tliat he is to lay waste all phaces, but will not enter 
Makkah or Madina, which are to be guarded by angels ; 



> Chap. ^ 
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and that at length he will be slain by Jesus, who is to 
enoonnter him at the gate of Lad. It is said that Mu- 
hammad foretold several Antichrists, to tlie number of 
about thirty, but one of greater note than the rest. 

5. The descent 01 Jesus on earth. They pretend that 
he is to descend near the white tower to the east of 
iJamascus, when the people are returned from the taking 
of Ck»nstantinople ; that he is to embrace the !Muham- 
madan religion, marry a wife, get children, kill Antichrist^ 
and at length die after forty years', or, according to others, 
twenty-four years',^ continuance on earth. Under him 
they say there will be great security and plenty in the 
world, all hatred and malice being laid aside ; when lions 
and camels, bears and sheep, shall live in peace, and a 
child shall play witli serpents unhurt.^ 

6. War with the Jews, of whom the Muhammadans 
are to make a religious slaughter, the very trees and stones 
discovering such of them as hide themselves, except only 
the tree called Gharkad, which is the tree of the Jews. 

7* The eruption of Gog and Magog, or, as they are 
called in the East, YujuJ and Majuj, of whom many 
things are related in the Quran ^ and the traditions of 
Muhammad. These barbarians, they tell us, having passed 
the lake of Tiberias, which the vanguard of their vast army 
will drink dry, will come to Jerusalem, and there greatly 
distress Jesus and his companions; till at his request 
God will destroy them, and fill the earth w itli their car- 
cases, which after some time God will send birds to carry 
away, at the prayers of Jesus and his followers. Their 
bows, arrows, and quivers the Muslims will burn for 
seven years together ; * and at last GoD will send a rain 
to cleanse the earth, and tu make it fertile. 

8. A smoke which bhall fill the whole earth 



' Al ThalaVtl. in Quran, c. 4. " See Quran, c. 44, v. 10, an<l the 

' See Isaiah xi. 6, &c notes thereon. Compare al»o Joel ii. 

* Cap. 18, V. 96, and 21, v. 96. 20, and Rev. ix. 2. 
^ See Bsek. zuix. 9 ; Bev. xx. S. 
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9. An eclipse of the moon. Mohammad is reported to 
have said that there would he three eclipses before the 
last hoar ; one to be seen in the £ast^ another in the West, 

and the third in Arabia. 

10. Tlie retuniiii;,' of the Arnhs to the wor.-^hip of al Lit 
Riul ill Uzza and tlie vo>t of llieir ancient idols, after the 
decease of every one iu whose heart there was faith equal 
to a grain of mustard-seed, none but the very worst of men 
being left alive. For God, they say, will send a cold 
odoriferous wiud, blowing from Syria Damascena, which 
shall sweep away the souls of sJl the faithful, and the 
Quran itself, so that men will remain in the grossest 
ignorance for a hundred years. 

1 1. The discovery of a vast heap of ijold and silver hv 
the retreating of the Euphrates, which will be the destruc- 
tion of manv. 

1 2. The demolition of the Xaabah or temple of Makkah 
by the Ethiopians.^ 

13. The speaking of beasts and inanimate things. 

14. The breaking out of fire in the province of Hijaz; 
or, according to others, in Taman. 

15. The appearance of a man of the descendants of 
Q;dit;ln, who shall drive men before him with his staff. 

16. The coming of the I^Ialidf or director, concerning 
whom Muhammad ])ro[>hesied that tlie world should not 
have an end till one of his own family should govern the 
Arabians, whose name should be the same with his own 
name, and whose father's name should also be the same 
with his father's name, who should fill the earth with 
righteousness.* This person the Shiites believe to be now 



* An account of a reinarkaLlu nioveniont aniojii; Tn<]iaii Miishiii?*, 
arouscMl (Iiirini^ tlie elevt-nlh crntury (a.h.) 1>y the expected advent 
of the Tniani MaluH, is *;iven iu F. Talboys Wheeler's HUtory of 
JudtUf vol. iv. part i. pp. 151-1 53. E. 11. w. 



See pott, in this Mction. 
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alive, and concealed in some secret place till the time of 

his manifestation ; for they suppose him to be no other 
than the last of the twelve luiiuus, iiaincd Muhammad 
Abul Qasim, as ilieir prophet w:is, and tlie son of Hasan 
al Askari, the eleventh of that succession. Ue was born 
at Sarmanrai in the 255th year of the Hijra.^ Prom this 
tradition, it is to be presumed, an opinion pretty current 
among the Christians took its rise, that the Muhammadans 
are in expectation of their prophet's return. 

17. A wind which shall sweep away the souls of all 
who have but a grain of faith in their hearts, as has been 
mentioned under the tenth sign. 

These are the greater signs, wliich, according to their 
doctrine, are to precede the resurrection, but still leave 
the hour of it uncertain: for the immediate sign of its 
being come will be the first blast of the trumpet, which The i.in«t 
they helieve will be sounded three times. The first they rt Jti m"^*"' 
call the Host 0/ eonaUmatian, at the hearing of which all 
creatures in heayen and earth shall he struck with terror, 
except those whom GoD shall please to exempt from it. 
The effects attributed to this first sound of the trumpet Effect* of 

^ the ftnt 

are very wonderful; for they say the earth will bo shaken, biaat, 
and not only all buildings, but the very mountains 
levelled; that the heavens slmll melt^ the sun be darkened^ 
the stars fall, on the death of the angels, who, as some 
imagine, hold them suspended between heaven and earth, 
and the sea shall be troubled and dried up, or, according 
to others, turned into flames, the sun, moon, and stars 
being thrown into it : the Quran, to express the greatness 
of the terror of that day, adds that women wlio give suck 
shall abandon the care of their infants, and even tlie she- 
camels which have gone ten months with young (a most 
valuable part of the substance of that nation) shall be 
utterly neglected. A further effect of this blast will be 
that concourse of beasts mentbned in the Quran,^ though 



* Vide D Herbel., BibL Orient., p. 531. • C»p. 81, v. 5. 
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some doubt whether it be to precede the resurrection or 
not. They who suppose it will precede, think that all 
kinds of animals, forgetting their respectiYe natural fierce- 
ness and timidity, will run together into one place, being 

terrified by the souud of the trumpet and the sudden 

shock of nature. 

i5fTect«'of The Muhaniniadans believe that tliis first bh^?t will be 

the MOOnd 

Wa»t. followed by a second, which they call the blast of examina- 
tion^ when all creatures, both in heaven and earth, shall 
die or be annihilated, except those which God shall please 
to exempt from the common fate ; ^ and this, they say, 
shall happen in the twinkling of an eye, nay, in an instant^ 
nothing surviving except God alone, witii paradise and 
hell, and the inhabitants of those two places, and the 
throne of glory.^ The last who jshail diu will be the uu^^cl 
of deatli. 

Effect* of i'ortv years after this will be heard the hhiM of rcs}(rr><'- 

th« third . ' . 

Wwt tion, when the trumpet shall be soimded the third time by 
larafil, who, together with Cial)iiel and Michael, will be 
previously restored to life, and standing on the rock of the 
< temple of Jerusalem,^ shall, at God's command, call to- 
gether all the dry and rotten bones, and other dispersed 
parts of the bodies, and the very hairs, to judgment This 
angel having, by the divine order, set tlie trumpet to his 
mouth, and called togelher all the souls from all parts, 
will throw them into his trumpet, from whence, on his 
giving the last sound, at the command of God, they will 
fiy forth like bees, and fill the whole space between heaven 
and earth, and then repair to their respective bodies, which 



1 Several writers, however, make 
nodistfaietion betvreen this blast and 
the first, supposing the trumiK-t will 
sound but twice. See the notea to 
Quran, c. 39, v. 68. 

» Qunui, c. 30^T. 14- 

* To thrsc pome add the spint 
who bears the waters uu which the 
tbrm it plaoed, the preaerred table 
whwaiii the decreee of God «e 



roistered, and the pen wherefwHh 
they are v^Titten ; all which tbinga 

the Muhainin.'idanH imagine wew 
created before the world. 

^ In thia csreamalanoe the Hn- 
hammadans follow the Jews, who 
also agree that the trumpet will 
sound more than unce. Vide K. 
Bcchai in Hiur hattorah, and Otkth 
ahelR. Akibc 
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the opening earth will suffer to arise ; and the first who 

shall so arise, according; to a tradition of ^luliammad, will • 
be liirnself. For this birth the earth will be prepared by 
tlie rain above mentioned, wliich is to Ml continually for 
forty years, ^ and will resemble the seed of a man, and be 
supplied from the water under the throne of God, which 
is called living water ; by the efl&cacy and virtue of which 
the dead bodies shall spring forth from their graves, as 
thej did in their mother^s womb, or as com sprouts forth 
by common rain, till they become perfect; after which 
breath will be breathed into them, and they will sleep in 
ti.< :i sepulchres till they are raised to life at the last 
trump. 

As to the length of the day of judgment, the Quran in length of 
one place tells us that it will last looo years,^ and in an- oMBtdai^ 
other 50,ooa^ To reconcile this apparent contradiction, 
the commentators use several shifts: some saying they 
know not what measure of time God intends in those pas- 
sages ; others, that these forms of speaking are figurative 
and not to be strictly taken, and were designed only to 
express the terribleness of that day, it being usual for the 
Arabs to describe what they dislike as of long continuance, 
and what they like as the contrary ; and others suppose 
them spoken only in reference to the difficulty of the 
business of the day, which, if God should commit to any 
of his creatures, they would not be able to go through it 
in so many thousand years ; to omit some other opinions 
which we may take notice of elsewhere. 

Having said so much in relation to the time of the 
resurrection, let us now see who are to be raised from the 
dead, in wluit manner and form they shall be raised, in 
what place they shall be assembled, and to what end, 
according to the doctrine of the Muhammadans. 



' Elsewhere (see 8upf%pk 130) this to fall during the whole interTsl 
nun ia said to cuntinue only forty between the second and thild bhwte. 
dajs ; but it rather seems that it is i^urdn, c. 32, v. 4. 

* Ibid., c 70, V. 4. 
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Remirroc That the resurrection wiU be general, and extend to aU 
Sn«^^ creatares, both angels, genii, men, and animab» is the 
received opinion, which they support by the authority of 

the Quran, though that passage whicli is produced to prove 
the resurrection of brutes be otherwise interpreted bj 
sonie.^ 

Manner of The manner of their resurrection will be very different 
of thedoad. Xhoso who are destined to be partakers of eternal happi* 
ness will arise in honour and security ; and those who an 
doomed to misery, in disgrace and under dismal appre- 
hensions. As to mankind, they say that they will be 
raised perfect in all their parts and members, and in the 
same state as they came out of their mother's wombs, 
that is, barefooted, naked, and uncircumcised ; which cir- 
cumstances wlieu Muhamma<l was tellin*' his wife Avcsha, 
she, fearing the rules of modesty might be thereby violated, 
objected that it would be very indecent for men and 
women to look upon one another in that condition ; but 
he answered her, that the business of the day would he 
too weighty and serious to allow them the making use of 
that liberty. Others, however, allege the authority of 
their prophet for a contrary opinion as to their nakedness, 
and pretend he asserted that the dead should arise dressed 
in the same clothes in wldch they died ]^ unless we inter- 
pret these words, as some do, not so much of the outward 
dress of the body, as the inward clothing of the mind, 
and understand thereby that every person will rise again 
in the same state as to his faith or infidelity, his know- 
ledge or ignorance, his good or bad work& Muhammad 
is also said to have further taught, by another tradition, 
that mankind shall be assembled at the last day distin- 
guished into three classes. The first, of those who go on 



^ 8m tlie notes to Quxrfn, o. 8l« rite dotbed, it is nn wonder the 

T. 5, and ropra, page 136. pious who arehuritM] in their clothes 

'In thia aUo they follow their should rise with them. Gt^ar. 

did goidcc, the Jew, who wy that Saalwdr.« foL 9a 
if tM wboat whiofa la town naked 
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foot; tbe second, of those who ride; and the third, of 

those who creep grovelling with their faces on the ground. 
Tlie first class is to consist of those believers wliose fjood 
works have been few ; tlie second of those who are in 
p-eatcr honour with God, and more acceptable to him; 
whence All affirmed that the pious when they come forth 
from their sepulchres shall find ready prepared for them 
white-winged camels with saddles of gold, wheieiii are 
to be observed some footsteps of the doctiine of the ancient 
Arabians ; ^ and the third class, they say, will be composed 
of the infidels, whom God shall cause to make their ap- 
pearance with their faces on the earth, blind, dumb, and 
deaf. But the uni^odlv will not be thus only di^itiniiuished : 
for, according to a tradition of the prophet, there will be 
ten sorts of wicked men on whom God shall on that day 
fix certain discretory remarks^ The first will appear in 
the form of apes; these are the professors of Zendicism: 
the second in that of swine ; these are they who have 
been greedy of filthy lucre and enriched themselves by 
public oppression : tlie third will be brought with their 
heads reversed and their feet distorted; these are the 
nsnrers: the fourth will wander about blind; these are 
unjust judges: the fifth will be deaf, dumb, and blind, 
understanding nothing; these are they who glory in their 
own works : the sixth will gnaw their tongues, which will 
hang down upon their breasts, corrupted blood flowing 
from their mouths like spittle, so that everybody shall 
detest them ; these are the learned men and doctors, whose 
actions contradict their sayings: the seventh will have 
their hands and feet cut off; these are they who have 
injured their neighbours: the eighth will be fixed to the 
trunks of palm trees or stakes of wood; these are the 
false accusers and informers : the ninth will slink worse 
than a corrupted corpse ; these are they who have indulged 
their passions and voluptuous appetites, but refused God 



See supra, Sect. I., p. 43. 
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such part of their wealth as was due to him: the tenth 
will be clothed with garments daubed with pitch; and 
these are the proud, the vainglorious, and the arrogant 
ThepUo* As to the place where they are to be assembled to judg- 
judgment merit, the Quran and the traditions of ^luhanimad agree 
that it will be on the earth, but in what part of the earth 
it is not agreed. Some say their prophet mentioned Syria 
for the place; others, a white and even tmct of land, with- 
out inhabitants or any signs of buildings. Al Ghazali 
imagines it will be a second earth, which he supposes to 
be of silver; and others, an earth which has nothing in 
common with ours but the name ; having, it is possible, 
heard somethini' of the new heavens and new earth 
mentioned in Scripture : whence the Quran lias this ex- 
pression, " On the day wherein the earth shall be changed 
into another earth." ^ 
EndofttM The end of the resurrection the Muhammadans declare 
SST*^ to be, that they who are so raised may give an account of 
their actions and receive the reward thereoi And the^ 
believe that not only mankind, but the genii and irrationsl 
animals also,* shall be judged on this great day, when the 
unarmed cattle shall take vengeance on the homed, till 
entire siitisfaclion shall be given to the injured.^ 
state of the lo mankind, they hold that when they are all 

iwllding assembled together, they will not be immediately brought 
Judgment ^ j^^gI^gnt, but the angcls will keep them in their ranks 
and order while they attend for that purpose ; and this 
attendance some say is to last forty years, others seventy, 

> Cap. 14, V. 49. and pushed all the diseased with 
' Qiir.in, c. 6, v. 37. Vide Mai- your horns*, till ye have Hcattered 

xnonid., Mure 2s ev., part iii. c. 17. them abroad ; therefore will 1 6a\'e 

> This Opinion the learned Greavet my flodc, and they ahaU no men be 
■apposed to have taken its rise from a prey, and I will judge between 
the following words of Ezekiel, cattle and cattle," &c. (Kzek. uxiv. 
wrongly understood : And as for 1 7, 20-32). Much might be said 
ye, O my fiock, thus uaith the Lord oonoeniing brutes deserving future 
God, Bt hold I, even I, will jud^a- rewartl and punishment. See Bayle, 
between the fat cattle, and between Diet. Hist. Art. KurariuA, Kem. JD.i 
the lean cattle; becauBe ye have &a 

throat with aide and with shoulder, 
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Others 300, ntLj, some say no less tliaii 5o,cxx> years, each 
of them vouching their prophet's authorii}'. During this 
space they will stand looking up to heaven, but without 

receiving any information or orders thence, and are to suffer 
grievous torments, hotli the just and tlie unjust, tliough 
with manifest dilVerence. For the limbs of tlie former, 
particularly those parts which they used to w ash in making 
the ceremonial ablution before prayer, shall shine gloriously, 
and their sufferings shall be light in comparison, and shail 
last no longer than the time necessary to say the appointed 
prayers ; but the latter wiil have their faces obscured with 
blackness, and disfigured with all the marks of sorrow and 
deformity. What w ill then occasion not the least of their 
pain is a wonderful and incredible sweat, wdiich will even 
stop their mouths, and in which tliey will be immersed in 
various degrees according to their demerits, some to the 
ankles only, some to the knees, some to the middle, some 
so high as their mouth, and others as their ears. And this 
sweat, they say, will be provoked not only by that vast 
concourse of all sorts of creatures mutually pressing and 
treading on one another's feet, but by the near and unusual 
approach of the sun, which will be then no farther from 
them than the distance of a mile, or, as some translate the 
word, the signification of which is ambiguous, than the 
length of a bodkin. So that their skulls will boil like a 
pot,^ and they will be all bathed in sweat. From this 
inconvenience, however, the good will he protected by the 
shade of God's throne ; but the wicked will be so miserably 
tormented with it, and also with hunger, and thirst, and a 
stifling air, that they will cry out, "Lord, deliver us from 
this anguish, though thou send us into hell-fire." « What 
tliev fable of the extraordinarv heat of tlie sun on this 
occasion, the Muiiammadans certainly borrowed from the 
Jews, who say, that for the punishment of the wicked on 
the last day that planet shall be drawn from its sheath. 



1 Al GhAidli. ■ Xdem. 
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in which it is now put up, lest it should destroj all things 
by its excessive heat^ 
m ^ yTntftT- those who haye risen shall have waited the limited 

ceiwioniu time, the ^luliammadans believe GoD will at length ap- 
luttut. pear to jiuljj^e them; ^luhan^nad undertaking the office 
of intercessor, after it shall h;ive been declined by Adam, 
Xoah, Abraham, and Jesus, who shall beg deliverance only 
dJjS*^ for their own soola They say that on this solemn occa- 
sion God will come in the clouds, surrounded by angels, 
and will produce the books wherein the actions of every 
person are recorded by their guardian angels,* and will 
command the prophets to bear witness against those to 
whom they have been respectively sent. Then every one 
will be examined concerning all liis words and actions, 
uttered and done by lum in this life ; not as if God needed 
any information in those respects, but to oblige the person 
to make public confession and acknowledgment of GrOD's 
justice. The particulars of which they shall give an account, 
as Muhammad himself enumerated them, are — of their 
time, how they spent it ; of their wealth, by what means 
they acquired it and how they employed it; of their 
bodies, wherein they exercised them ; of their knowledge 
and learning, what use tliey made of them. It is said, 
liowever, that Mulianmiad has atlirmed that no less than 
70,CXX) of his followers should be permitted to enter para- 
dise without any previous examination, which seems to be 
contradictory to what is said above. To the questions we 
have mentioned each person shall answer, and make his 
defence in the best manner he can, endeavouring to excuse 
himself by casting the blame of his evil deeds on others, 
so that a dispute shall arise even between the soul and 
the body, to which of them their guilt ought to be imputed, 
the soul saying, " O Lord, my body I received from iliee; 
for thou createdst me without a hand to lay hold with. 



VMe Poeook, not In Pott Mosis, p. 277. 
' See Buprft, p. 120. 
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a foot to walk with, an eye to see with, or an understand- 
ing to apprehend with, till I came and entered into this 
body; therefore, punisli it eternally, but deliver me." 
Tlie body, on the other side, will make this apology: — "O 
Lortl, thou createdst nie like a stock of wood, having 
neither hand that I could lay hold with, nor foot that I 
could walk with» till this soul, like a ray of light, entered 
into me, and my tongne began to speak, my eye to see, 
and my foot to walk ; therefore, paniah it eternally, but 
deliver me.** But God will propound to them the following* 
parable of the blind man and the lame man, which, as well 
as the preceding dispute, was borrowed by the Muham- 
madans from the Jews:^ — A certain king, having: a pleasant 
garden, in which were ripe fruits, set two persons to keep 
it, one of whom was blind and the other lame, the former 
not being able to see the fruit nor the latter to gather it ; 
the lame man, however, seeing the froit, persuaded the 
blind man to take him upon his shoulders ; and by that 
means he easily gathered the fruit, which they divided 
between them. The lord of the garden, coming sunie time 
after, and inquiring after his fruit, each began to excuse 
himself ; the blind man said he had no eyes to see with, 
and the lame man that he had no feet to approach the 
trees. But the king, ordering the lame man to be set on 
the blind, passed sentence on and punished them both. 
And in the same manner will Goi> deal with the body and 
the soul. As these apologies will not avail on that day, 
so will it also be in vain for any one to deny his evil 
actions, since men and angels and his own members, nay, 
the very earth itself, will be ready to bear witness against 
hini. 

Though the Muhnmmadans assi^rn so lon^^ a space forTiiii««l- 

o o lotted to 

the attendance of the resuscitated before their trial, yet the totaL 
they tell us the trial itself will be over in much less time. 



' Hemara, Sanhedr. c. ii ; R. Jos. Albo, iSciin. iv. c. jj. See aliK> 
E^^iphaa* in Anoont, sect. 89. 
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and, acconling to an expression of Muhammad, familiar 
enough to the Arabs, will last no longer than while one 
may milk an ewe, or than the space between the two 
milkings of a she-cameL^ Some, explaining those words 
so frequently used in the Quran, " God wiU be swift in 
taking an account," say that he will judge all creature3 
in the space of lialf a day, and others that it will be done 
in less time than the twinkling of an eye.' 
SSksdeS^** ^^^^^ examination they also believe that each person 
"will have the book wherein all the actions of his life are 
written delivered to him ; which books the righteous will 
receive in their right hand, and read with great pleasoie 
and satisfaction, but ^e ungodly will be obliged to take 
them against their wills in their left,* which will be 
bound behind their backs, their right hand being tied up 
to their necks.* 

Tho (Treat To sliow the cxact justice which will be observed on 
doMxibed. this ereat day of trial, the next thing they describe is ilio 
balance wherein all things shall be weighed. They say 
it will be held by Gabriel, and that it is of so vast a size, 
that its two scales, one of which hangs over paradise, and 
the other over hell, are capacious enough to contain both 
heaven and eartL Though some are willing to under- 
stand what is said in the Quran concerning this balance 
allegorically, and only as a figurative representation of 
God's equity, yet the more ancient and orthodox opinion 
is that it is to be taken literally; and since words and 
actions, being mere accidents, are not capable of being 
themselves weighed, they say that the books wherein 
they are written will be thrown into the scales, and 
according as those wherein the good or the evil actions 



^ The Arahs nso. nfti t they have * Pocock, not. in Port. Mosi?, pp. 

drav^D muie uiik iroin the camel, 278-282. See aiiso (^unm, c. 2, v. 

to wait a while and let her young 20 f. 

one suck a little, that she may give ' QurtUi, c 17, 16; c. 18, v. 

down her milk more plentifully at 47: c 69, v. 25; and 0. 64, vr. 7, & 

the second milking. ^ JaUluddin. 
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are recorded sliall preponderate, sentence will be given; 
those whose balances laden with their ^ood works shall 
be heavy will be saved, but those whose balances are 
light will be condemned.^ Nor will any one have cause 
to complain that GrOD suffers any good action to pass 
uuewuded, because the wicked for the good they do 
have their reward in this life, and theiefore can expect no 
fsTonr in the next 

The old Jewish writers make mention as well of the Notions of 
books to be proauced at the last day, wherein men s balance bor. 
actions are rei^islered,- as of tlie balance wherein they jow»»nd. 
shall be weighed and the Scripture itself seems to have 
given the first notion of both.^ But what the Persian 
Magi believe of the balance comes nearest to the Muham- 
madan opinion. They hold that on the day of judgment 
two angels, named Mihr and Sarosh, will stand on the 
bridge we shall describe by and by, to examine every 
person as he passes ; that the former, who represents the 
divine mercy, will hold a balance in his hand to weigh 
the actions of men; that according to the rejxjrt he shall 
make thereof to God, sentence will be pronounced, and 
those whose good works are found more ponderous, if 
they turn the scale but by the weight of « hair, will be 
pennitted to pass forward to paradise; but those whose 
good works shall be found light will be by the other 
angel, who represents Qod's justice, precipitated from the 
bridge into hell.® 

Tiiis examination being passed, and every one's works Mutual re- 
weigiied in a just balance, that mutual retaliation will th.. croa- 
foilow, according to w^hich every creature will take ven- disMii.. 
geance one of another, or have satisfaction made them 
for the iiguzies which they have suffered. And since 



* Qaitfn, & 23, V. 103; 0. 7, V. 8, * E\od. xxxH. 32, 33 ; Dan. vii. 
ae 10; Ktv. XX. 12, 6ic., ADd Dan. v, 

* UidiMh, YaUrat Sbmuii, f. 27. 

«53. «. 3. * Hv le. De ReL Vat Pew, pp. 

G«BMr. iSanhedr., f. 91, &o. 245, 401, Slo, 
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there will then be no other way of retoming like for like, 
the manner of giving this satisfaction will be by taking 
away a proportionable part of the good works of him who 

offered the injury, and adding it to those of him who 
sutlered it. ^Vliich being done, if the angels (Itv whose 
ministry this is to be performed) say, " l^jrd, we have 
E^iven to everv one his due, and there remaineth of this 
person's good works so muck as equal leth the weight of 
an ant," God will of his mercy cause it to be doubled unto 
him, that he may be admitted into paradise ; but i^ on 
the contrary, his good works be exhausted, and there re> 
main evil works only, and there be any who have not yet 
received satisfaction from him, God will order that an 
equal weight of their sins be added unto liis, that he may 
be piinislied for them in their stead, and he will be sent 
to hell laden with both. Tiiis will be the metliod of God's 
Fftteofthe dealing with maukiud. As to brutes, after they shall 
goait have likewise taken vengeance of one another, as we have 
mentioned above, he will command them to be changed 
into dust;^ wicked men being reserved to more grievous 
punishment, so that they shall cry out, on hearing this 
sentence passed on the brutes, ** Would to God that we 
were dust also !" As to the genii, many Muhammadans 
are of opinion that such of them as are true believers will 
undergo the same fate as the irrational animals, and have 
no other reward than the favour of being converted into 
dust; and for this they quote the authority of their 
prophet But this, however, is judged not so very reason- 
able, since the genii, being capable of putting themselves 
in the state of believers as well as men, must consequently 
deserve, as it seems, to be rewarded for their faith, as well 
03 to be punished for infidelity. Wherefore some entertain 
a more favourable opinion, and assign the believing genii 
a place near the confines of ])aradise, where they will 

^ Yet they a&y the dog of the favour, be adiuitltxi into paradi^ 
•vm ileepen and Ezra's an, which See Qanin, a 8024, end 

wee raised to life^ will, fay peei4ier 0. 3. 
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enjoy 8affi«ient felicity, though they be not admitted into 
that delightful mansion. But the unbeUeving genii, it 
is universally agreed, will be punished eternally, and be 

thrown into hell with the infidels of mortal race. It may 

not be improper to observe, that under the denomination 
of unbelieving? penii, tlie Muhammadans comprehend also 
the devil and his companions.^ 

The trials hein^ over and the assembly dissolved, the Pawing 

- " .the bridiro 

Muhammadans hold that tliose who are to be admitted mto ovwImu. 
paradise will take the right-hand way, and those who are 
destined to hell-fire will take the left ; but both of them 
must first pass the bridge, called in Arabic al Sirdt, which 
they say is laid over the midst of hell, and described to be 
fmer than a hair and sharper than the edge of a sword, • 
so that it seems very difficult to conceive how any one 
shall be able to stand upon it; for which reason most of 
the sect of the Mutazilites reject it as a fable, though the 
orthodox think it a suMcient proof of the truth of this 
article that it was seriously affirmed by him who never 
asserted a falsehood, meaning their prophet^ who, to add 
to the difficulty of tiie passage, has likewise declared that 
this bridge is beset on each side with briars and hooked 
thorns, which will, however, be no impediment to the good, 
for they shall pass with wonderful ease and swiftness, like 
lightning or the wind, Muhammad and his Muslims lead- 
ing the way; whereas the wickeil, what with the slipperi- 
ness and extreme narrowness of the path, the entangling 
of the thorns, and the extinction of the light which 
directed the former to paradise, will soon nuss their foot- 
ing, and fall down headlong into hell, which is gaping 
boieath them.' 

This circumstance Muhammad seems also to have ^'^Jf^ 

bonowed from the Majrians, who teach that on the last rowed irom 
day all mankind will be obliged to pass a bridge which Mugiau*. 
they call Pul Chiuavad or Chiuavar, that is, iiie UraigtU 

^ Vide Qwin, e. i8» V 4S. * Pooook, nbi rap^, pp. 382-389. 
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hridge, leading directly into the other world; on the 
midst of which they suppose the angels, appointed hy 

God to perform tliat office, will stand, who will require 
of every one a strict accouiiL uf iiis actions, and weigh 
tlieiu in tlie manner we have already mentionetl.^ It is 
true the Jews speak likewise of the bridge of hell, which 
they say is no broader than a thread; but then they do 
not tell us that any shall be obliged to pass it except the 
idolaters, who will fall thence into perdition.' 
Th« seyen As to the puuishment of the wicked, the Muhamma- 
of^u"*^"^ dans are taught that hell is divided into seyen storeys, or 
innuiteii. apartments, one below another, designed for the reception 
of as many distinct classes of the damned.^ The tirsr, 
which they call .lahannam, they say will be the receptacle 
of those who acknowled^^ed one God, tliat is, the wicked 
Muhainmadans, who, after having there been punished 
according to their demerits, will at length be released. The 
second, named Ladhwa, they assign to the Jews ; the third, 
named Hutama, to the Christians ; the fourth, named al 
Sair, to the Sabians; the fifth, named Saqar, to the 
Magians; the sixth, named al Jahfm, to the idolaters; 
and the seventh, which is the lowest and worst of all, 
and is called al IIa\Niya, to the hypocrites, or those who 
outwardly professed some religion, but in their hearts 
were of none* Over each of these apartments they 
believe there will be set a guard of angels,^ nineteen in 



> Hjde, De Bd. V«t Pen.,iip. 345, 

402, &c. 

' Midrash, TaUrat Reubeni, $ 

Gehinnoin. 

* Q\irun, c. 15, v. 14. 

* Othertiiill these apartments with 
different eonipany. Some plaoe in 
tlu- second til. idolaters ; in the 
third. (iD-rjind MaL'^i:. f^r. ; in the 
fourth, thu dcvil.-i ; in the tilth, those 
who select alms and prayers ; and 
errmd the Jews, Christians, and Ma- 
gians together in the sixth. Some, 
again, will have the first to be pre- 
pared for the Dahrianf, orthoee wfao 



dony the creation and believe the 
eternity of the world ; the second, 
for the Dualists, or Manichcca, and 
the idolatrous Araha ; the third, for 
the Brahmins of the Indies ; tho 
fourth, for the Jews ; the fifth, fur 
the Cfariatiaus ; and the nzth, for 
the Magians. But all agree in 
assigning the seventh to the hvpo- 
crites. Vide MiUium, De Moham- 
medismo ante Moham., p. 41s; 
I)'H. rbel.,Bibl Orient , p. 36S, ftc 
* t^inln, c. 40, V. 52 ; C43,T, 77 ; 
c- 74, V. 30, &c. 
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nnmber,^ to wliom the damned will confess the just 
judgment of God, and bepj them to intercede with liim for 
some alleviation of their pain, or that they may be deli- 
vered by being annihilated.- 

Muhammad has, in his Quran and tradition?, been very Proportion 
exact in describing the various torments of hell« which, Sihcu!^"*^ 
according to him, the wicked will suffer both from intense 
heat and ezcessiYe cold. We shall, however, enter into 
no detail of them here, but only observe that the degrees 
of these pains will also vary, in proportion to the crimes 
of the sufferer and the apartment lie is condemned to ; 
and that he who is punished the most lightly of all will 
be shod with shoes of fire, the fervour of wliich will cause 
his skull to boil like a caldron. Tlie condition of these 
unhappy wretches, as the same prophet teaches, cannot be 
propeily called either life or death ; and their misery will 
be greatly increased by their despair of being ever de- 
livered from that place, since, according to that frequent 
expression in the Quran, " tliey must remain therein for 
ever." It must be remarked, however, that the infidels 
alone will be liable to eternity of damnation, for the Mus- 
lims, or those who have embraced the true religion, and 
have been guilty of heinous sins, will be delivered thence 
after they shall have expiated their crimes by their 
sufferings. The contrary of either of these opinions is 
reckoned heretical ; for it is the constant orthodox doc- 
trine of the Muhammadans that no unbeliever or idolater 
"wiD ever be released, nor any person who in his lifetime 
profe?sed and believed the unity of God be condemned to 
eternal punishment. As to the time and manner of the Rnai 
dehverance of those believers whose evil actions shall S^MuHiim 
outweigh their good, there is a tradition of Muhammad '^^^^^ 
that they shall be released after they shall have been 
scorched and their skins burnt black, and shall afterwards 
be admitted into paradise ; and when the inhabitants of 

* Qardn, c. 74, v. 30. * Ibid., c. 40, v. 52 ; c. 43, v. 77, 
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that place shall, in contempt, call them infemals, God 
will, on their prayers, take from them that opprohrioiis 
appellation. Others say he taught that while they con- 
tinue in hell they shall be deprived of life, or (us his words 
are otherwise interpreted) be cast into a most profound 
sleep, tliat they may be the less sensible of tlieir lorments; 
and that they ahall afterwards be received into paradise, 
aeAMins and there revive on their being washed with the water of 
life; though some suppose they will be restored to life 
before they come fortii from their place of pumshment, 
that at their bidding farewell to their pains they may 
have some little taste of them. The time which these 
believers shall be detained there, according to a tradition 
handed down from their prophet, will not be less than 900 
years, nor more than 7000. And as to the manner of their 
delivery, tiiey say that they shall be distinguished by the 
marks of prostration on those parts of their bodies with 
which they used to touch the ground in prayer, and over 
which the fire will, therefore, have no power; and that 
being known by this characteristic, they will be relieved 
by the mercy of God, at the intercession of Muhammad 
and the blessed; whereupon those who shall have been 
dead will be restored to life, as has been said, and those 
•whose bodies shall have contracted any sootiness or filth 
from the Hames and smoke of hell will be immersed in 
one of the rivers of paradise, called the river of life, which 
will wash them whiter than pearls.^ 
Mi|h|iriimnd For most of these circumstances relating to hell and 
jcws^d^^ the state of the damned, Muhammad was likewise, in sU 
hiBnoUoM probability, indebted to the Jews, and in part to the 
theatat«or Marians, both of whom n<nee in luakincr seven distinct 
apartments in hell,^ though they vary in otlier particulars. 
The former place an angel as a guard over each of these 
infernal apartments, and suppose he will intercede for the 



' P<>c., not. in Port. Mosia, pp. in Arul)in, f. 19 ; Zohar. ad Ex^xl 
280-291. XX vi. 2, &c. ; and Uj^de, De lUJ. 

* Niahmftt bayiin, f. 32 ; Gr«nMr. Yet Pers., p. 245. 
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miserable wretches there imprisoned, who will openty 
acknowledge the justice of God in their condemnation.^ 

They also teach that the wicked will sufTer a diversity of 
punishments, and that by intolerable cold - as well as heat, 
and that tlieir faces shall become black ;^ and believe 
those of their own relii^ion shall also be punished in liell 
hereafter, according to their crimes (for they hold that 
few or none will be found so exactly righteous as to deserve 
no punishment at all), bat will soon be delivered thence, 
when they shall be sufficiently purged from their sins by 
their father Abraham, or at the intercession of him or 
some other of the prophets.* The Magians allow but one 
angel to preside over all the seven hells, who is named 
by them Vanaud Yazad, and, as they teach, assigns punish- 
ments proportionate to each person's crimes, restraining 
also the tyranny and excessive cruelty of the devil, who 
woald,if left to himself, torment the damned beyond their 
sentence.^ Those of this religion do also mention and 
describe yarious kinds of torments, wherewith the wicked 
will be punished in the next life, among which, though 
they reckon extreme cold to be one, yet they do not admit 
fire, out of respect, as it seems, to that element, which 
they take to be the representation of the divine nature ; 
and, therefore, they rather choose to describe the damned 
souls as suffering by other kinds of punishments, such as 
an intolerable stink, the stinging and biting of serpents 
and wild beasts, the cutting and tearing of the flesh by 
the devils, excessive hunger and thirst, and the like.^ 

Before we proceed to a description of the Muhammadan 
paradise, we must not forget to say something of the wall 
or partition which they imagine to be between that place 
and hell, and seems to be copied from the great gulf of 



> ICdnMh, YalkntShemonifput 

II, f. 1 1 6. 

• Zohar. ad Exod. xix. 

* Yalkut Shemoni, ubi sup., f. 86. 
« Nishauife liajin, f. 8a ; Gtomar. 



Arabra, f. 19. Vide Qur.tn, c. 2, v. 
79, and c. 3, V. 24, and notes there. 

^ Hyde, D« Kel. Vet. Pen., p. 
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• Vide eondem, ibid., p. 399, &o. 
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Tiie fwrUp separation mentioned in Scripture.^ They call it al Urf, 
At^f and more frequently in the plural al Araf, a word derived 
from the verb ara/a, which signifies to distinguish between 
things, or to paH them ; though some commentators give 
another reason for the imposition of this name, because, 
they say, those who stand on this partition will know and 
distinguish tlie blessed from the damned by tlieir respec- 
tive marks or characteristics ; - and otliers sav the word 
properly intends anything that is high raised or elevat-ed, 
as sucli a wall of separation must be supposed to be.* The 
Muhammadan writers greatly differ as to the persons who 
are to be found on al Araf. Some imagine it to be a sort 
of limbo for the patriarchs and prophets, or for the martyrs 
and those who have been most eminent for sanctity, among 
whom, they say, tliere will be also angels in the form of 
men. Oihers place here such whose good an(l evil w orks 
are so e(jual that they exactly counterpoise each other, 
and therefore deserve neither reward nor punishment ; and 
these, they say, will, on the last day, be admittt^d into 
paradise, after they shall have performed an act of adora- 
tion, which will be imputed to them as a merit, and will 
make the scale of their good works to overbalance. Others 
suppose this intermediate space will be a receptacle for 
those who have gone to war without their parents* leave, 
and therein suffered martyrdom, being excluded paradise 
for their disobedience, and escaping hell because they are 
martyrs. The breadth of this partition wall cannot be 
supposed to be exceeding great, since not only those who 
shall stand thereon will hold conference with the inhabi- 
tants both of paradise and of hell, but the blessed and 
the damned themselves will also be able to talk to one 
another.^ 

If Muhammad did not take his notions of the partition 
we have been describing from Scripture, he must at least 

> Luke xvi. 26. • Al BaidMwL 

* JaUluddin. Vide Qartfn, 0. 7, ^ Quran, ubinq^ Tid«DVaiba]» 
TV. 47-5a Bibl Orient., p. 121, fte. 
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have boROwed it at second-hand from the Jew8« who 
mention a thin wall dividinf^ paradise from hell.^ 

The righteous, as the !Muhamiiiadans are taiiglit to riio 
beheve, having surmounted the dilhcuhies and passed wate?o?* 
the sharp bridge above mentioned, before they enter para- 
dise will be refreshed by drinking at the pond of their 
prophet, who describes it to be an exact square, of a 
month's jonmej in compass : its water, which is supplied 
If two pipes from al Kauthar, one of the rivers of paradise, 
being whiter than milk or silyer and more odoriferous than 
musk, with as many cups set around it as there are stars 
in the firmament, of which water wlioever drinks will 
thir>t no more for ever.^ This is the first taste which the 
blessed will have of their future and now uear>approacliing 
felicity. 

Though paradise be so Tery frequently mentioned in 
the Quran, yet it is a dispute among the Muhammadans 
whether it be already created, or be to be created here- 
after: the Mutazilites and some other sectaries asserting 

that there is not at present any such place in nature, and 
that the paradise which the righteous will inhabit in the 
next life will be diil'erent from that from which Adam 
Was expelled. However, the orthodox profess the contrary, 
maintaining that it was created even before the world, and 
deaciibe it, from their prophet's traditions, in the following 
maimer. 

They say it is situate above the seven heavens (or in Pkndise 
the seventh heaven) and next under the throne of QoD ; 

and to express the amenity of the place, tell us that the 
earth of it is of the finest wheat fluur, or of the purest 
musk, or, as others will have it, of saflYon ; that its stones 
are pearls and jacinths, the walls of its buildings enriched 
with gold and silver, and that the trunks of all its trees 
are of gold, among which the most remarkable is the tree 
called Tdba, or the tree of happiness. Concerning this 

> Midrasb, Yalkut SionL, f. II. ' Al Ghaziai. 
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tree they fable that it stands in the palace of Muhammad, 
though a branoh of it will reach to the house of every 
true believer;* that it will be laden with pomegranates, 
grapes, dates, and other fruits of surprising bigness, and 
of tastes unknown to mortals. So that if a man desire to 
eat of any particular kind of fruit, it will iinmeiaaiely be 
presents 1 to him, or if he choose flesh, birds ready dressed 
will be set before him according to his wish. They add 
that the boughs of this tree will spontaneously bend down 
to the hand of the person who would gather of its fruits, 
and that it will supply the blessed not only with food, 
but also with silken garments, and beasts to ride on ready 
saddled and bridled, and adorned with rich trappings, 
which will burst forth from its fruits ; and that this tree 
is so large, that a person mounted on the fleetest hoi-se 
would not be able to gallop from one end of its shade to 
the other in a hundred vears.- 
The Tiren As plenty of Water is one of the greatest additions to 
the pleasantness of any place, the Quran often speaks of 
the rivers of paradise as a principal ornament thereol 
Some of these rivers, they.say, flow with water, some with 
milk, some with wine, and others with honey, all taking 
their rise from the root of the tree Tuba : two of which 
river?, named al Kauthar and the river of life, we have 
already mentioned. And lest these should not be suffi- 
cient, we are told this garden is also watered by a great 
number of lesser springs and fountains, whose pebbles are 
rubies and emeralds, their earth of camphire, their beds 
of musk, and their sides of saffron, the most remarkable 
among them being Salsabfl and Tasnim. 
Glories of But all these glories will be eclipsed by the resplendent 
SSi?*' and ravishing girls of paradise, called, from their large 
black eyes, 11 ur al oyiin, the enjoyment of whose com- 
pany will be a principal felicity of the faithful. These, 
they say, are created not of clay, as mortal women are, 

^ Yahja» in Qai^ a 13* * jAUOnddtii, ibid. 
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but of pnTe musk, beincr, as their prophet often affirms in 
his Quran, free from all natural iinpuiitiL'S, defects, and 
inconveniences incident to the sex, of tlie strictest modesty, 
and secluded from public view in pavilions of hollow 
pearls, so large, that, as some traditions have it, one of 
them will be no less than four parasangs (or, as others 
taj, 8izt7 miles) long, and as many broad. 

The name which the Mnhammadans nsnally give to xamea of 
this happj mansion is al Jannat, or the garden; andt^^^ 
sometimes they call it, with an addition, Jannat-ul- 
Firdaus, the garden of paradise, Jannat-ul-Adan, tlie garden 
of Eden (tlioiicrh they Ljciicrally interpret the word JMen, 
not according to its acceptation in Hebrew, but according 
to its meaning in their own tongue, wherein it signifies 
a settled or perpetual habitation), Jannat-ul-Mawa, the 
garden of abode, Jannat-ol-Naim, the garden of pleasure 
snd the like; by which several appellations some under- 
stand so many different gardens, or at least places of 
different degrees of felicity (for they reckon no less than 
a hundred such in all), the very meanest whereof will 
afford its inhabitants so many pleasures and delii:lits, tliat 
one would conclude they must even sink under them, had 
not Muhammad declared, that in order to qualify the 
blessed for a full enjoyment of them, God will give to 
eveiy one the abilities of a hundred men. 

We have already described Muhammad's pond, whereof The two 
the righteous are to drink before their admission into this tho ^to of 
delicious seat ; besides which some authors ^ mention two SSItlia'at- 
fountains springing from under a certain tree iwnr the SS***"^ 
gate of paradise, and say that the blessed will also drink 
of one of them, to purge their bodies and carry off all 
exciementitious dregs, and will wash themselves in the 
Qtlier. When they are arrived at the gate itself, each per- 
son will there be met and saluted by the beautiful youths 
appointed to serve and wait upon him, one of them 



1 Al GhftuUi, Kanz al Afrir. 
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Tunning before, to cany the news of hit arziTal to the 
wives destined for him ; and also bj two angels, bearing 
the presents sent him Ly God, one of whom will inrest 
him with a garment of paradise, and the other will pat a 

rin.,' on o.ich of his fingers, with inscriptions on ti.-ni 
alliKiiii;,' to tlie happiness of his condition, lly which of 
tho c'i:^'ht gates (for so many they suppose paradise to 
Ijave) thciy are respectively to enter, is nol worth inquiry; 
but it must be observed that Muhammad has declaied 
that no person's good works will gain him admittance; 
and that even himself shall be saved, not by his merits, 
T) o mercy but merely by the mercy of God. It is, however, the 
grwtnd'^ constant doctrine of the Quran that the felicity of each 
MMlraof ])ersoa will be proportioned to his deserts, and that there 
^tlMritftlt- will be abodes of dillerent degrees of happiness ; the most 



eminent degree l)eing reserved for the prophets, the second 
for the doctors and teachers of God's worsliip, the next 
for the martyrs, and the lower for the rest of the righteous, 
according to their several merits. There will also some 
distinction be made in respect to the time of their admis- 
sion, Muhammad (to whom, if you will believe him, the 
gates will first be opened) having affirmed that the poor 
will enter paradise five hundred years before the rich: 
nor is this tlie only privilege wliich they will enjoy in the 
next life, since the same prophet has also declared, that 
when he took a view of paradise, he saw the majority of 
its inhabitants to be the poor, and when he looked down 
into hell, he saw the greater part of the wretches confined 
there to be women. 
The groat For the first entertainment of the blessed on their 
iMsittfuod. i^^njiggi^jn, they fable that the whole earth will then be 
as one loaf of bread, which God will reach to them with 
his hand, ludding it like a cake; and that for meat they 
will have the ox Balam and the fish Kun, the lobos of 
whose livers will sullice 70,000 men, being, as some ima- 
gine, to })e set before the principal guests, viz., those who, 
to that number, will be admitted into paradise without 
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examination;^ though others suppose that a definite num- 
ber is here put for an iiidt'finite, and that nothinif more in 
meant thereby than to express a great multitude of people. 

From this feast every one will be dismissed to the Jj^'^j^^'^'^'j 
mansion designed for him, where (as has been said) he d«Krib«i. 
will enjoy such a share of felicity as will be proportioned 
to his merits, but vastly exceed comprehension or expecta- 
tioo,.8ince the very meanest in paradise (as be who, it is 
pietended, mixst knpw best has dedazed) will have eighty 
thousand servants, seventy-two wives of the girls of para^ 
dise, besides the wives he had in this world, and a tent 
erected for him of pearls, jacinths, and emeralds, of a very 
large extent ; and, according to another tradition, will be 
waited on by three hundred attendants while he eats, will 
be served in dishes of gold, whereof three hundred shall 
be set before him at once, containing each a dififerent kind 
of food, the last morsel of which will be as grateful as the 
first; and will also be supplied with as many sorts of 
liquors in vessels of the same metal; and, to complete 
the entertainment, there will be no want of wine, which, 
though forbidden in this life, will yet be freely allowed to 
be drunk in the next, and without danger, since the wine 
of paradise will not inebriate, as that we drink here. The 
favour of this wine we may conceive to be delicious with- 
out a description, since the water of Tasnim and the other 
fountains which will be used to dilute it is said to be 
wonderfully sweet and fragrant If any object to these 
pleasures, as an impudent Jew did to Muhammad, that 
80 much eating and drinking must necessarily require 
proper evacuations, we answer, as the prophet did, that 
the inhabitants of paradise will not need to ease them- 
selves, nor even to blow their nose, for that all superfluities 
will be discharged and carried oil by perspiration, or a 
sweat as odoriferous as musk, after which their appetite 
shall return afresh. 



See supra, p. 142. 
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The magnificence of the gannente and furniture pro- 
mised by the Qiuin to the godly in the next life is 
answerable to the delicacy of their diet ; for they are to 
be clothed in the richest silks and brocades, chiefly of 

green, v hicli will bui^st forth from the fruits of paradise, 
and will be also supplied by the leaves of the tree Tuba; 
they will be adorned with bracelets of gold and silver, 
and crowns set with pearls of incomparable lustre ; and 
will make use of silken caxpets, litters of a prodigious 
sixe, couches, pillows, and other rich furniture embroidered 
with gold and precious stones. 
Ability of That we may the more readily belieye what has been 
to"4io^^ mentioned of the extraordinary abilities of the inhabitants 
of paradise to taste these pleasures in their height, it is 
said they will enjoy a perpetual youth; that in whatever 
age they happen to die, they will be raised in their prime 
and vii^'our, that is, of about thirty years of age, which age 
they will never exceed (and the same they say of the 
damned) ; and that wIk n they enter .paradise they will be 
of the same stature with Adam, who, as they fable, was no 
less than sixty cubits high. And to this age and stature 
their children, if they shall desire any (for otherwise their 
wives will not conceive), shall immediately attain, accord- 
ing to that saying of their prophet, "If any of the faithful 
in paradise be desirous of issue, it shall be conceived, born, 
and grown up within the space of an hour." And in the 
same manner, if any one shall have a fancy to employ 
himself in agriculture (which rustic pleasure may suit the 
wanton fancy of some), what he shall sow will spring up 
and come to maturity in a moment 

Lest any of the senses should want their proper delight, 
we are told the ear will there be entertained, not only 
with the ravishing songs of the angel Isrifi'l, who has the 
most melodious voice of all God's creatures, and of the 
daughters of ])aradise; but even the trees themselves will 
celebrate the divine praises with a harmony exceeding 
what ever mortals have heard ; to which will be joined the 
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Boond of the bells banging on the trees, wbicb will be put 
inmotioir by the wind prooeeding from the throne of God, 
80 often as the blessed wish for music ; nay, the very 

clashing of the golden-bodied trees, "whose fruits are pearls 
and emeralds, will surpass huma'n imagination ; so that 
the pleasures of this seuse will not be the least of the 
enjoyments of paradise. 

The delights we have hitherto taken a view of, it is said, The spiri. 
will be common to all the inhabitants of paradise, even illLuot^' 
those of the lowest order. What then, think we, must 
thej enjoy who shall obtain a superior degree of honour 
and felicity ? To these, they say, there are prepared, 
besides all this, " such things as eye hath not seen, nor 
hath ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive ; " an expression most certainly borrowed from 
Scripture.^ That we may know wherein the felicity of 
those who shall attain the highest degree will consist, 
Muhammad is reported to have said that the meanest of 
the inhabitants of paradise will see lus gardens, wives, 
servants, furniture, and other possessions take up the 
space of a thousand years' journey (for so far and farther 
^vi]l the blessed see in the next life), but that he will be 
in the hij^hest honour with God who shall behold his face 
morning and evening; and this favour al Ghazali supposes 
to be that additional or superabundant recompense pro- 
mised in the Quran,^ which will give such exquisite delight^ 
that in respect thereof all the other pleasures of paradise 
will be forgotten and lightly esteemed ; and not without 
reason, since, as the same author says, every other enjoy- 
ment is equally tasted by the very brute beast who is 
turned loose into luxuriant jiasture.^ The reader will 
observe, by the wav, that this is a full confutation of those 
who pretend that the Muhammadans admit of no spiritual 



* Iml Ixiv. 4 ; i Cor. iL^9. * Vide Poc, in not adPtetMoeii^ 

> Cap. 10^ T. 9b ae. p. 305. 
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pleasure in the next life, bat make the happiness of tiM 
blessed to consist wholly in corporeal enjoyments.^ * 
ifnbtminiid Wlience Muhammad took the ^rreatest part of his pars- 

Indebted to . . , t .1 i -i xi 

jewBtnd dise it IS easy to show. Ihe Jews constantlv describe the 

^In^inns for \^ » . • ** 

hi»nouou« futUFG mansioii of the just as a delicious garden, and make 
it also reach to the seventh heaven.^ They also say it has 
three gates,^ or, as others will have it, two* and four 
rivers (which last circumstance they copied, to be sure, 
from those of the Garden of Eden)/ flowing with milk, 
wine, balsam, and honej.^ Their Behemoth and Leviathan, 
which they pretend will be slain for the entertainment of 
the blessed,' are so apparently the Baldm and Ndn of 
Muhammad, iliat his followers themselves confess he is 
obliged to them for both.^ The Eabbins likewise mention 
seven difierent dei^n-ecs of felicity,® and say that the highest 
will be of those who perpetually contemplate the face of 
GOD.^° The Persian Magi had also an idea of the future 
happy estate of the good, very little difierent from that of 
Muhammad. Paradise they called Bahisht^ and Minn, 
which signifies erfsUd, where they believe the righteous 
shall enjoy all manner of delights, and particularly the 
company of the Huran-i-bahisht, or black-eyed nymphs of 
paradise,' 1 ilie care of whom, they say, is committed to the 
au'jol Zamivad;^2 a^d hence Muhammad seems to have 
taken the first hint of his paradisiacal ladies. 

It is not improbable^ however, but that he might have 
been obliged, in some respect, to the Christian accounts of 



♦ We find no authority for such spiritual blessing in the Qurdn. 
But sec post, p. 162. £. M. w. 

< Yido Beland, De ReL Mob., 1. 2^ " Midrai^h, Yalkut muni. 

I 17. ' U«m«r. Bav* Haihra, L 78; 

* Vide Gemar. T^ith, f. 25, B«m- BmU, in Job L 

00th, f. 34» and MidiMh aabboth, 1 * Vide Poc., not. in Port If osK 

yj, pw 298. * Nishmat haviin, t, 32. 

• MegiUah, Amkoth, p. 78. »• Midrash, Tehilliin, C 11. 
« MidrMb, Yalkut ShemimL ^ Sadckr, porta j. 

• Qen. U. 10, Ac ^ Hjde^ Do AeLVel. Fta&,p.aas« 
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the felicity of the jijodd in the next life.* As it is scarce christian 

' • 11 1 1 • r 1 an-l Muslim 

possible to convey, especially to the apprehensions of the notions of 
generality of inankiiiLl, an idea of spiritual pleasures with- sutooom. 
out introducing sensible objects, the Scriptures have been 
obliged to represent the celestial enjoyments by corporeal 
images, and to describe the mansion of tlie blessed as a 
gloziotts and magnificent city, built of gold and precious 
stones, with twelve gates, through the streets of which 
there runs a river of water of life, and having on either 
side t^e tree of life, which bears twelve sorts of fruits and 
leaves of a healing virtue.^ Our Saviour likewise speaks 
of the future state of the blessed as of a kingdom where 
they shall eat and drink at his table.^ But then these 
descriptions have none of those puerile imaginations ^ 
which reign throughout that of Muhammad, much less 
any the most distant intimation of sensual delights, which 
he was so fond of; on the contrary, we are expressly 
assured that " in the resurrection they will neither marry 
nor be given in marriage, but will be as the angels of GoD 



* As all the doctrines of Muhaniinad coiiceriiinf» the future state 
▼ere prucluiiued in Makkan surati be/ure the tenth year of his mis- 
sion, and as almost no reference had yet been made to Christianity, 
it seems quite certain that he was ignorant of the Christian Scrip- 
tiira ; and inanaiich as he everywhere evinces in the Qni^ Ids 
ahnoft entlxe ignorance of Christian doctrine, we may safely con- 
dade that he owed little or nothing to Christiani^ for his ideas of 
heavan and halL s. ic w. 



' Rev. xxi. lo, &a, and zziL i, 2. 

' Luke xxil 29, 30, &c. 

* I would not, however, untlcr- 
take to defend all the Christian 
wnteiB In this pnrtirular ; witness 
thateoe iMMMage of Irenaeua, wherein 
he inlndQees a tradition of 81 John 
that our Lord should say, "The 
day* shall come, in which thero <<]inll 
be vixk«^ which shall have each ten 
thoman d btanoiws, and eveiyooeof 
tbo^e branches sludl have ten thou- 
sand lesser branches, and everj' one 
of tbeie branches bhail have ten 



thousand twigs, and every ooe of 
these twitp? shall have ti n thousand 
clusters of grapes, uud iu every one 
of these clusters there shall be ten 
thousand grapes, and every one of 
these graoes being oreased shall 
yield two hmidied aad seventy«fiTe 
gallons of wine ; and when a man 
shall take hold of one of thv-^o pacred 
bunches, another bunch shall cry 
out, I am a better bmioh : take me^ 
and bless the Loid bj ms^" ItO; 
Iren., L 5, o. 33. 

L 
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in heaven."^ Muhammad, however, to enhance the value of 
paradise with his Arabians, chose rather to imitate the in- 
decency of theMagians tlian the modesty of the Christians 
in this particular, aiul lest his heatitied Muslims should 
coniplaiu that anything was waiitiug, besto^YS on them 
wives, as well as the other comforts of life ; judging, it 
is to be presumed, from his own inclinations, that, like 
Panurgus's ass,^ they would think all other enjoyments 
not worth their acceptance if they were to be debairsd 
from this. 

Tiio doMrip- Had Muhammad, after all, intimated to his foUowenL 

Uon of fvnr , . 

dine In the that wh at he had told them of paradise was to be taken, 

Qurf(n to be , ^ 

understood not litcrallv, hut in a metaphorical sense (as it is said the 
^lagians do the descnptiou of Zorojuster s this might, 
perliaps, make some atonement; but the contrary is so 
evident fr )ni the whole tenor of the Quran, that although 
some Muhammadans, whose understandings are too refined 
to admit such gross conceptions, look on their prophet's 
descriptions as parabolical, and are willing to receive them 
in an allegorical or spiritual acceptation,^ yet the general 
and orthodox doctrine is, that* the whole is to be strictly 
believed in the obvious and literal acceptation ; to prove 
which I need onlv urqe the oath thev exact from Chris- 
tians (who they know abhor such fancies) when they 
would bind them in the most strong and sacred manner; 
for in such a case they make them swear that if they 
falsify their engagement, they will affirm that there will 
be black-eyed girls in the next world and corporeal plea- 
sures.^ 

Before we quit this subject it may not be improper 

^ Matt xxiL 3a dien, the Idnei of bojfl mud. bam- 

- Vide RabelaiH, Pantapr., 1. 5, c. tioiis damsels. Vid« G«U. Koot 

7. A better atithority tlian this Att., 1. 18, c. 2. 

might, however, be alJeg< d in favour * V^ide Hyde, De RcL Vet. 1'«:t».| 

of Moliamiud's jad^oiient in this p. 266. 

respect ; I mean that of Plato, who * Vido eund., in not. tA Bobo** 

b said to have proposed, iu his ideal Lit. Turcar., p. 21. 

oommonwealth, as the reward of Poo, ad Fort. MoaU, p. 305. 
valiaat men and ooninnamate lol* 
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to observe the falsehood of a viilp:ar imputation on the 
Muhanimadans, who are by several writers^ reported to 
hold that women have no souls, or, if they have, that 
they will perish, like thn^e of brute beasts, and will not 
be rewarded in the next life. But whatever may be the 
opinion of some ignorant people among them, it is certain 
that Muhammad had too great a respect for the fair sex 
to teach snch a doctrine ; and there are several passages 
in tlie Quran -which affirm tliat "svomen, in the next life, 
will not only ])e punished fur their evil actions, but will 
also receive the rewards of their good deeds, as well asThcrowani* 
the men, and that in this case God will make no distinc- womaa. 
tion of sexes.- It is true the general notion is that they 
will not be admitted into the same abode as the men are, 
because their places will be supplied by the paradisiacal 
females (though some allow that a man will there also have 
the company of those who were his wives in this world, or 
at least such of them as he shall desire but that good 
women will go into a separate place of happiness, where 
ihey will enjoy all sorts of delights but whether one of 
those delights will be the enjoyment of agreeable paramours 
created for them, to complete the economy of the ^luham- 
madan system, is what I have nowhere found decided. 
One circumstance relating to these beatified females, con- 
formable to what he had asserted of the men, he acquainted 
his followers with in the answer he returned to an old 
woman, who, desiring him to intercede with God that slie 
might be admitted into paradise, he told her that no old 
woman would enter that place ; which setting the poor 
woman a crying, he explained himself by saying that GOD 
would then make her young again.^ 

* Hornbek, Siun. Contr., p. 16. in not ad liobov. do. ^'i>it. iv.rr., p. 

Gralot, Voyage d« Constant., p. 275. 21. • See miiira, p. 1 57. 

Ricant*8 Present State of the OttO" * Vide Chardin, Voy., torn. 2, p. 

man Empiro, 1. 2, c. 21. 328 ; and P.ayle, Diet. Uiat Art. 

- iktj (^uran, c 3, v. 196 ; c. 4, v. Mahomet, Kciu. Q. 
126, ft& ; and also o. 13, ▼. 33 ; c s6^ * See Qurtfn, c. 56, v. 36, and the 

-10, 4S, 57, &C. Vide etiain Ri laad, notes there ; and Gagnier, not. in 

ha EeL Mob., L 2, ^ 18 ; and Uydd, Abulfeda, Vit MoL, p. 145. 
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The sixth great point of faith which the Muhammadans 

are taiiL^liL by the Quran to believe is God's absolute 
decree and predestination botli of good and evil ; for the 
orLhodux doctrine i?5, that whatever hath or shall come 
to pass in tliis world, whether it be good or whether it be 
bad, proceedeth entirely from the divine will, and is ine- 
yocably £xed and recorded from all eternity in the {re- 
served table,^ Gob having secretly predetennined not only 
the adverse and prosperoos fortune of every person in this 
vorld, in the most minute particulars, but also his faith or 
infidelity, his obedience or disobedience, and consequently 
his everlasting happiness or misery after death, which 
fate or predestination it is not possible by any foresight 
or wisdom to avoid. 
Uiaatd* Of this doctrine Muhammad makes great use in his 
trine by Qun'm for the advancement of bis designs, encouraging 
aadT"' his followers to fight without fear« and even desperately, 
for the propagation of their faith, bj representing to them 
that all their caution could not avert their inevitaUe 

« 

destiny or prolong their lives for a moment,* and deter- 
ring them from disobeying or rejecting him as an impostor 

by setting before them tlic danger they might thereby 
•incur of being, by the just judgment of God, abandoned 
to seduction, hardness of heart, and a reprobate mind, as a 
puuialiment for their obstinacy.* 

As this doctrine of absolute election and reprobation 
has been thought by many of the Muhammadan divines 
to be derogatory to the goodness and justice of GrOD, and 
to make God the author of evil, several subtle distinctions 
have been invented and disputes raised to explicate or 
soften it, and different sects have been formed, according 
to their several opinions or methods of exphiining this 
point, some of them going so far as even to hold the 



See supra, p. loS. ' Qur^ c 3, v. 144 ; 0. 4, v. 77, fto. 
* Ibid, 0. 4, w. 134-144 ; 0; 2, TT. fta, rntifan 
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direct contrary position of absolute free will in man, as we 
shall see hereafter.^ 

Of the four fundamental points of religious practice ^"jgj"*"' 
required by the Quzaii» the first is prayer, under which, ' 
as has been said, are also comprehended those legal wash- 
ings or purifications which are necessary preparations 
thereto. 

Of these purifications there are two degrees, one called 
Ghttsi, being a total immersion or bathing of the body SS!ns 

in water, and tlie other called Wadhu {hy the Persians**"*^ 
Ahdast), which is the washing of their faces, hands, and 
feet aftiT a certain manner. The first is required in some 
extraordinary cases only, as after having lain with a 
woman, or being polluted by emission of seed, or by 
approaching a dead body; women also being obliged to 
it after their courses or childbirth. The latter is the 
ordinary ablution in common cases and before prayer, and- 
must necessarily be used by every person before he can 
enter upon that duty.'-^ It is performed with certain 
formal ceremonies, which have been described by some 
writers, but are much easier apprehended by fieeiiii^ them 
done than by the best description. 

These purifications were perhaps borrowed by Mu- These wcro 
hammad from the Jews ; at least they agree in a great from ttiO 
measure with those used by that nation,* who in process 
of time burdened the precepts of Moees in this point 
with so many traditionary ceremonies, that whole books 
have been written about them, and who were so exact 
and superstitious therein, even in our Saviour's time, tliat 
they are ofien reproved by him for it.* But as it is certain 
that the pagan Arabs used lustrations of this kind ^ long 
before the time of Muhammad, as most nations did, and 
still do in the East, where the warmth of the climate 

1 Sect. VUL • Fkw., not in Port. Mosis, p. 356^ 

* Qurdn, r. ^t, v. 42, and c. 5, v. 7. &c. 

Vide Kttiand, I>e KeL Mob., L I, * Mark vu. 3, kc 

S. * Vide Herodoi., 1. 3, c. X9S. 
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requires a greater nicety and degree of cleanliness than 

these colder parts, perliaps Muliammad only recalled Lis 
countrymen to a more strict observance of those purifying 
rites, ^vhich had been probably neglected by them, or at 
least ])erformed in a careless and perfunctory maimer. . 
The Muhammadans, however, will have it that they are 
as ancient as Abraham,^ who, they say, was enjoined by 
God to observe them, and was shown the manner of making 
the ablution by the Angel Gabriel in the form of a beantif ol 
youth.^ Nay, some deduce the matter higher, and imagine 
that these ceremouies were taught our first parents "jfj the 
angels.' 

Thcrrac- That his followers might be the more punctual in this 
ligiim bued duty, Muhammad is said to have declared, that "the 
n«M. * practice of religion is founded on cleanliness," which is 
the one-half of the faith and the key of prayer, without 
which it will not be heard by GoD> That these ezpres- 
Bions may be the better understood, al Gbazali redcons 
four degrees of purification, of which the first is, the 
cleansing of the body from all pollution, filth, and excre- 
ments ; the second, the cleansin<» of the members of the 
body from all wickedness and unjust actions ; the thira, 
the cleansiu'T of the heart from all blamable inclinations 

O 

and odious vices ; and the fourth, the purging a man's 
secret thoughts from all affections which may divert their 
attendanco on God: adding, that the body is but as the 
outward shell in respect to the heart, which is as the 
kernel And for this reason he highly complains of those 
who are superstitioualy solicitous in exterior purifications, 
avoiding those persons as uudean who are not so scrupu* 

1 AlJftniuCbiiiiViUAbnilL Yidtt porque Dim qniere kailar eoHtign, 

Poc. Spec, p. 303. JHju Abraham, Camo tengo d§ fa- 

- ll. rt with a.rrfes the Bptiri<Mi?i rarme t Lttr/o et an'jeft^ U appare- 

Gospel of St. liaruabas, the Spuniiih ad como um btUo-nuxmebo, y se lavd 

tnnriAtion of which (cap. 29) bM en ta fuente, y te disBOt Ahniuant kn 

these word« : Abraham, Que como ijo. >' Abraham w iaM, Ac 

haH yo para scrrir al lHo$ de los * Al Keasdii. Vide jRelaixd, Do 

aaticUMt If propheiast JUipondUt d ReL Moham., p. 81. 
aingd, Yt e mgwOu fmtnjit y fo«o^ « Al Ghaitfli, Ibn •! Athir. 
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lously nice as themselves, and at the same time have 
their minds lying waste* and overran with pride, ignorance, 
and hypocrisy.^ Whence it plainly appears with how 
little foundation the Muhammadans have been chafed 
by some writers * with teaching or imagining that these 
formal washings alone cleanse them from their sins.^ 

O 

Lest so necessary a preparation to their devotions sliould Lustration 
be omitted, either where water cannot be liad, or wlien it instead of 
may be of prejudice to a person's health, they are allowed lowJd. 
in such cases to make use of fine sand or dust in lieu of 
it;^ and then they perform this duty by olapping their 
open hands on the sand, and passing them over the parts, 
in the same manner as if they were dipped in water. But 
for this expedient Muhammad was not so much indebted 
to his own cunning^ as to the example of the Jews, or 
perhaps that of the Persian Magi, almost as scrupulous 
as the Jews tliemselves in tlieir lustrations, who both of 
them prescribe the same method in cases of necessity ; ^ 
and there is a famous instance in ecclesiastical history 
of sand being used, for the same reason, instead of water, 
in the administration of the Christian sacrament of baptism, 
many years before Muhammad's time.' 

Neitiier are the Muhammadans contented with bare wnor 
washing, but think themselves obliged to several other ^rfSlft- 
necessary points of cleanliness, which they make also 
parts of this duty ; such as combinjj the hair, cutting tlie 
beard, paring tlie nails, pulling out tlie liairs of their arm- 
pits, shaving their private parts, and circumcision;^ of 



* Vide Poc. Spec., p. 302, &c de Morib. et Instit. Turcar., Ep. i, 

* BarthoL Edeasen. Gonfnt. Ha* p. 32. 

g&ren., p. 360. G. Sionita and J. ' Vide Belaad, De BeL Moh., 1. 

Hcsronita, in Tract, de TJrb, and 2, c. 11. 

Morib. Orient, ad Calcem Geogr. * Qiirin, c. 4, v. 42, and c. 5, v, 7. 

Nnbiena., a 15. Du Ryer, dans le * Vide Smith, ubi supw 

Sommaire de la Rel. den Turcs. inis • Gcmar. Berachotb. r. Vide 

k la tete de sa version de I'Alcor. Foe. not. ad Port. Moaia, p. 380. 

St. Olon, Descr. dn Royaume de Sadder, porta 84. 

Maroc, c 2. ITv ] in not. ad ' Cedren., p. 250. 

BoboT. de Prea Mob., p. I. Smith, * Vide Poo. Spec, p. 303. 
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which last I will add a word or two, lest I should not find 
a more proper place. 
TOwMusiim Circnmcision, though it be not so much as once men- 
grcuiad. tioned in the Quidn, is yet held hj the Muhammadans to 
be an ancient diyine institution, confirmed by the religioa 
of Islam, and though not so absolutely necessary but that 
it may be dispensed with in some cases,^ yet highly proper 
and expedient. The Aralis used this rite for many ages 
before ^luhammad, having probably learned it from Ismail, 
though not only his descendants, but the Ilimydrites,^ and 
other tribes, practised the same. The Ismailites, we are 
told,* used to circumcise their children, not on the eighth 
day, as is the custom of the Jews, but when about twelve 
or thirteen years old, at which age their father underwent 
that operation ; * and the Muhammadans imitate them so 
far as not to circumcise children before they be able, at 
least, distinctly to pronounce tliat profession of their faith, 
"There is no god but God ; Muhammad is the apostle of 
God;"^ but pitch od what age they please for the pur- 
pose, between six and sixteen or thereabouts.^ Though 
the Muslim doctors are generally of opinion, conformably 
to the Scripture, that this precept was originally given to 
Abraham, yet some have imagined that Adam was taught 
it by the Angel Gabriel, to satisfy an oath he had made to 
cut off that flesh which, after his fall, had rebelled against 
his spirit; whence an odd argument lias been drawn for 
the universal obligation of circumcision^ Though I cannot 
say the Jews led the Muhammadans the way here, yet 
they seem so unwilling to believe any of the principal 



^Yide Bobov. de Girenmoii., p. 

22. 

^ rhilostorg., Hist. Eccl, L 3. 

• Joseph., Ant., 1. I, c. 23. 

* Gen. xviL 25. 

' Vide Bobov., obi n^, and Foa 
Spec, p. 319. 
•VidaSeUad, De ReL Ubb., L 

I, p. 75- 

'Tbii is tho labrtuBM of the 



foHowiiig passage of the GoqMl <rf 

Barnabas (cap. 23), viz., Entorut* 
dixo Jesus ; Adam d primer h ombre 
avicndo comido por efi'jatio dd de- 
wumih la tomida prohihida pot IHe» 
en rl paraygo. <f le rehdit 9n camf A 
«u eipiritu ; por Lo qual jurit tUtiendOf 
Pvt Diot que te gtatro cerkar; y 
rompieiido una pinlnt imnd xu came 
]Mm cortofia con 0^ coiie de ia jMcfra. 
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patriarchs or propbets before Abraham were really nncir- 
cnmcised, that they pretend several of tbem, as well as 

some holy men who lived after his time, were bom ready 
circumcised, or without a foreskin, and that Adam, in 
particular, was so created;^ whence the Mulxammadans 
affirm the same thing of their prophet' 

Prayer was by Muhammad thought so necessary a duty, Pmyor th* 
that he used to call it the pillar of religion and tiie key i^MidJM. 
of paradise ; and when the Thakifites, who dwelt at Tayif , 
sending in the ninth year of the Hijra to make their 
submission to the prophet, after the keeping of their 
favourite idol had been denied them,^ begged, at least, 
that they might be dispensed with as to their saying of the 
appointed prayers, he answered, " That there could be no 
good in that religion wherein was no prayer."^ 

That so important a duty, therefore^ might not beThohounot 
neglected, Muhammad obliged his followers to pray five 
times every twenty-four hours, at certain stated times; 
viz., I. In the morning, before sunrise; 2. Wlu'u noon is 
past, and the sun begins to decline from the meridian; 3. 
In the afternoon, before sunset ; 4. In the evening, after 
sunset, and before day be shut in ; and 5. After the day 
is shut in, and before the first watch of the night.^ For 
this institution he pretended to have received the divine 
command from the throne of God himself, when he took 
his night journey to heaven ; and the observing of the 
stated times of prayer is frequently insisted on in the 
Quran, though they be not particularly prescribed tlierein. 
Accordingly, at the aforesaid times, of which public notice 
is given by the Muadhdhins, or Criers, from the steeples 

For loqval fue rfTn-cIiemlido dd an(fel a'lurlln que Adam CWI JunmuniO 

Uftbfiel, y d le dixo ; Yo he jttrado ^rotnttid. 

for Dim que to he de cortar, y men ^ ShahheL hattabala. Tide Ptoe. 

Ur<m no lo srrc jamas. Ala hora d Spec, p. 320 ; Qagnier, not. in 

cnrjA le enjteno la mprrfuidad desii Abulfed., Vit. Moh., p. Z» 

tamCf y a queUa corUt. De vuiixcriX. ' Vide Poc. Spec, p. 504. 

fw Mij MM Undo hmbrt Uma wnM * See supra, p. 39. 

<fc Adam, «to oftfi^yadp « wiplir ^ Abulfed. Vit. Moh., p. 127. 

* Vidfi ibiiL, pp. 38, 39. 
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of their mosques (for they use no bell), every oonscientioiu 
Manner of Muslim prepares himself for prayer, which he perfonna 
&^iM^ either in the mosque or any other place, proyided it be 
•^pwyw- clean, after a prescribed form, and with a certain number 

of phrases or ejaculations (wliich the more scrupulous 
count by a string of beads) and using certain postures of 
worsliip; all wliich liave been particularly set down and 
described, though w ith some few mistakes, by other writers/ 
and ought not to be abridged, unless in some special cases, 
as on a journey, on preparing for battle, &c. 

For the regular performance of the duty of prayer 
among the Muhammadans, besides the particulars aboTS 
mentioned, it is also requisite that they turn their faces, 
while they pray, towards the temple of Makkah,- the 
quarter where the same is situate being, for that reason, 
pointed out within their mosques by a niche, wliich thev 
call al Mihrab, and without by the situation of the doors 
opening into the galleries of the steeples : there are also 
tables calculated for the ready finding out their Qibla^ or 
part towards which they ought to pray, in places where 
they have no other direction.* 

But what is principally to be regarded in the diachaig^ 
of this duty, say the Muslim doctors, is the inward dis- 
position of the heart, which is the life and spirit of prayer;* 
the most punctual observance of the external rites and 
ceremonies before mentioned being of little or no avail, if 
performed without due attention, reverence, devotioD, and 
hope;^ so that we must not think the Muhammadans, or 
the considerate part of them at leasts content themselves 
with the mere itpm cpercUim, or imagine their whole 
religion to be placed therein.* 



> Vide Hotting., Hist. Eccles., torn. ^ Qurou, c. 2, v. 142. S«« theuotet 

8, pp. 470-529; Bobov. in Idtarg. there. 

Turcic, p. I, &c. ; Gn-lot, Voya-e 'Vide IIv Jo, De BaL Yet Ptt&, 

lie Constant., pp. 253-264 ; Chardin, pp. 8, 9, and 126 

Vov. de. Pcrtte, torn. 2, p. 382, &c. ; * Al Ghazali. 

ud BmiCli, 6» Moribiu ao Instit ^ \ ide Piic. Spec, p. 305. 

> l^imr^ Bp. I, p. 53, &e. * Vide Smith, uhienp., pi. 41X 
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I IkvI like to have omitted two things M'hich in my RcRuimHonB 

. , 1 • 1 1 1 1 . a-* to iipparel 

mind deserve mention on this head, and may, perhaps, be aud women 
better defended than our contrary practice. 0 lie is, that pnja:. 
the Muhammadans never address themselves to God in 
sumptuous apparel, though they are obliged to be decently 
clothed, bat lay aside their costly habits and pompous 
ornaments, if they wear any, when they approach the 
diyine presence, lest they should seem proud and arrogant^ 
The other is, that they admit not their women to pray 
wiih them in public, that sex being obliged to perform 
their devotions at home, or if they visit the mosques, it 
mast be at a time when the men are not there ; for the 
Muslims are of opinion that their presence inspires a 
difieient kind of devotion from that which is requisite in 
a place dedicated to the worship of Gk)D.* 

The greater part of the particulars comprised in the^Mita. 
Muhammadan institution of prayer their prophet seems rriyorbor- 
to have copied from others, and especially the Jews, ex-tu«jew». 
ceeuing their institutions only in the number of daily 
prayers.^ The Jews are directed to pray three times a 
day,* in the morning, in the evening, and within nighty in 
imitation of Abraham,^ Isaac,* and Jacob ; ^ and the prac- 
tice was as early, at least, as the time of Daniel* The 
several postures used by ike Muhammadans in their prayers 



^Rtland, De ReL Moh., p. 96. 
See Quraiif e. 7, 32. 

' A Moor, named Ahmad Tbn 
Abd&lla, in » Latin epistle by him, 
vritten to Maurice, Prince of 
Orange, and Emanuel, Plrinoe of 
Portugal, containing a censure of the 
Chri«UaQ religion (a oopv of which, 
coce bdonging to Mr. Sdden, who 
llMthence transcribed a conKiderable 
passage in hhs treatise De Synedriia 
vett Ebr«or., L i, a 12, is now in 
the BodldMi JAbnry)^ Slide great 
fault with the tmedifying manner 
in which maRS is said among the 
Koman Catholics, for this very 
neeoii emong othm. Hie worde 
tie: Ubiettnqitit wngreg m dw iMmtf 

I* 
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viri et famince, ibi mais non ejit 
irUenta et devota: nam Mer ede^ 
brand tun nn'usam ct snrriHcin, /(rmince 
ct viri mutuii agpectibm, «iyni«, ac 
nut^mi accendunt pravorutn appeti- 
turn, et dfsiderioruM euervm ignet: 
et qtiamln hoc non Jteret, saltern 
humana JragUiUu ddecttUur mutuo 
etruipneo atpedu; et Ua wmyMt 
eue mens quietOf atUnia, H deveta, 

* The Sabians, according to some, 
exceed the Muhammadans in this 
pofait, praying eeven timet * dej. 
Bee iQpra, p. 34, note. 

* Gemar. Berachoth. 

° Gen. xix. 27. ^ Gen. xxiv. 63. 
' (Sen. zxTiiL ti, Ac 

* Dan. vi la J 
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are also the same witih those prescribed by the Jewish 
Babbins, and particularlj the most solemn .aet of adop- 
tion, by prostratincj themselves so as to touch' the ground 

■with their forehead ; ^ notwithstanding, the latter pretend 
the practice of the former, in this respect, to be a rehc of 
tlieir ancient manner of paying their devotions to T.aal- 
peor.2 The Jews likewise constantly pray with their faces 
turned towards the temple of Jerusalem,^ which has been 
their Qibla from the time it was first dedicated by Solo- 
mon ; ^ for which reason Daniel, praying in Ohaldea, had the 
windows of his chamber open tdwards that dty;^ and the 
same was the Qibla of Muhammad and his followers fmr 
six or seven months « and till he found himself obliged 
to change it for the Kaabali. The Jews, moreover, are 
obliged by the precepts of their religion to be careful that 
the place they pray in, and the garments they have on 
when they perform their duty, be clean : ^ the men and 
vomen also among them pray apart (in which particular 
they were imitated by the £astem Christians) ; and seve- 
ral other conformities might be remarked between the 
Jewish public worship and that of the Muhammadana* 
AimBgiving The next point of the Muhammadan religion is the 
fund^-*'"'^ giving of alms, whicli are of two sorts, legal and voluntary. 

The legal alms are of indispensable obligation, being com- 
manded by the law^, which directs and determines both 
the portion which is to be given and of what things it 
ought to be given ; but the Yoluntary alms are left to 
every one's liberty, to give more or less as he'shall see fit 
The former kind of alms some think to be properly called 
Zdkdi and the latter Sadaqa, though this name be also 



mental act 
ofraUgiouB 



1 Virle Millium, De Mohammc<H«- • Dan. vi. 10. 
mo ante Mobam., p. 427, &c., and * ISome say eighteen months. 

Hyde, De ReL Vet Pen., p. 5. fte. Vide Abolfed., Vit. Moh., p. ^4- 

'-^ Muiinonid. in Epilt ad Proeeljt. ' Maimon.in Halachoth Tephilla, 

Relig. Vide I'oc. Spec, p. 306. c 9, § 8^ 9. Honium hammeor, foL 

* Gemar. Bava Bathra, and liera- 2S, 2. 

cboth. * Vide MflUnm, vbi wap^ p. 424* 

* I Kings TiiL 39^ fta «i teq. 
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frequently given to the legal alms. They are ealleil Zakat, 
either because they increase a man's store, by drawing 
down a blessing thereon, and produce in his soul the 
virtue of liberality,^ or because they purify the remainiiig 
part of one's substance from pollution and the soul from 
the filth of avarice and Sadaqa, because thej are a 
proof of a man's sinceritj in the worship of CrOD. Some 
writers have called the legal alms tithes, but improperly, 
since in some cases they fall short, and in others exceed 
that proportion. 

The giving of alms is frequently commanded in the 
Quran, and often recommended therein jointly with 
prayer ; the former being held of great efficacy in causing 
the latter to be heard of God: for which reason the 
Khalifah Omar Ibn Abd al Aziz used to say ** that prayer 
carries us half-way to God, fasting brings us to the door 
of his palace, and alms procures us admission."* The 
MuLiaminadans, therefore, esteem almsdeeds to be highly 
meritorious, and many of them have been illustrious for 
the exercise thereof. Hasan, the son of Ali and grandson 
of Muliammad, in particular, is related to have thrice in 
his life divided his substance equally between himself and 
the poor, and twice to haye given away all he had ; * and 
the generality are so addicted to the doing of good, that 
they extend their charity even to brutes.^ * 

xVlms, according to the prescriptions of the Muham- l»w» reiat- 
madan law, are to be given of five things: i. Of cattle, Jj^i* 
that is to say, of camels, kine, and sheep ; 2. Of money ; 



* A few ye&Ttf nsidence among MusUms will serve to materially 
mudify this statement B. m. Hr. 



AI Baidbiwi See Qurin, c 2, * D'HerbeL, Bibl Orient, p. 5. 
TT. 361-274. * Ibid^ p. 422. 

' Idem. GompATe thia with what ' Vide Iiut>beq , Epist. 3, p. 178. 

«or Saviour says (Luke xi. 41), Smith, de Morib. Turc., Ep. i, p. 66, 

"Gire alms of such things as ye &c. Compare £ccies. zi. 1 and 

ke««; and behold, all thia^i en Fkov. ziL la 
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3. Of corn; 4. Of froits, viz., dates and raisins; and 5. 

Of wares sold. Of each of these a certain portion is to be 
given in alms, being usually one part in forty, or two and 
a half per cent, of the value. But no ahns are due for 
them, unless they amount to a certain quantity or num- 
ber; nor until a man h.i^ heen in possession of them eleven 
months, he not being obliged to give alms thereout before 
the twelfth month is begun ; nor are alms due for cattle 
employed in tilling the ground or in carrying of burdens. 
In some cases a much larger portion than the before- 
n^entioned is reckoned due for alms r thus of what is gotten « 
out of mines, or the sea, or by any art or profession over 
and above what is sufiicient for the reasonable support of 
a man's family, and especially wliere there is a mixture 
or suspicion of unjust gain, a fifth part ought to be given 
in alms. Moreover, at the end of the fast of Raraadhan, 
every Muslim is obliged to give in alms for himself and 
for every one of his family, if he has any, a measure ^ of 
wheat, barley, dates, raisins, rice, or other provisions com- 
monly eaten.* 

The legal alms were at first collected by Muhammsd 

^ku. himself, who employed thciu as lie thought lit, iu the 
relief of his poor relations and followers, but chiefly 
applied them to tlie maintenance of those who served in 
his wars, and fouglit, as he termed it, in the way of UoD. 
His successors continued to do the same, till, in process of 
time, other taxes and tributes being imposed for the sup- 
port of the government^ they seem to have been weaiy of 
acting as almoners to their subjects, and to have left the 
paying them to their consciences. 
Jewish and In the forefroinG: rules concernincr alms we mav observe 
aimsgiiing also footstcps of what the Jews tauglit and practised in 
oamtanA. j-ggpg^.^^ thereto. Aims, which they also call Sedaka, ».«., 



^ This measure is a Sad, and con- ^ Vide Reland, De ReL Ma- 
tains ftboat aix or wreii pomidi hommed^L i, p. 99, && Cbsrdio, 
weight V07. d« Fene^ torn. 2^ pi. 415, As. 
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justice or rigbteonsness,^ are greatly recommended by 

their Kabbins, and preferred even to sacrifices,- as a 
duty the frequent exercise whereof will effectually free a 
man from hell-fire,^ and merit everlasting life ; * wherefore, 
besides the corners of the field and the gleanings of their 
harvest and vineyard, commanded to be left for the poor 
and the stranger by the law of Moses,^ a certain portion 
of their com and fruits is directed to be set apart for 
their relief, which portion is called the tithes of the poor.* 
The Jews likewise were formerly very conspicuous for 
their charity. Zaccheus gave the half of his goods to the 
poor;^ and we are told that some gave their whole sub- 
stance : so that their doctors at length decreed that no 
man should give above a fifth part of his goods in alms.^ 
There were also persons publicly appointed in every 
synagogue to collect and distribute the people's contribu- 
tions.* 

The third point of religious practice is fasting, a duty 
of 80 great moment, that Muhammad used to say it was '"^"^ 
"the gate of religion," and that "the odour of the month 

of liiiii who fasteth is more grateful to GoD than that of 
iiiuak;" and al Gliazali reckons fasting one-fourth part of 
the faith. According to the Muliammadan divines, there 
are three degrees of fasting: i. The restraining the belly 
and other parts of the body from satisfying their lusts ; 
2. The restraining the ears, eyes, tongue, hands, feet^ and 
other members from sin ; and 3. The fasting of the heart 
from worldly cares, and refraining the thoughts from 
eveiything besides Gk)D.^* 



^ Hence alms are in the New and MAimon. in Halachoth matanoth 

Testament U:rinedA(Ka(0(ri i'77. Mfttt. JkmjyioL, a 6. Conf. Ffrke Avoti^ 

Ti. 1 fed. JSteph. \ and 2 Cor. ax. lOw V. 9. 

* Gemar. in Bava Bathra. ^ Luke xix. 8. 

s VtiiL, in Gittin. • Vide Reknd, Ant Smt. Tet 

* Ibid., in Rosh hashana. Hebr., p. 402. 
•Levit xis. 9^ lo; Deut xadr. • VMe il)iM., p. 138. 

19, Jtc Al (jihaxuli, Al Mustatnf, 
•VIdt Gour. Hi«niol.mP«b| r 
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ThejMt of The MuhammadanB are obliged, hj the express com- 
mand of the Quran, to fast the whole month of Ramadhan, 

from the time the new moon first a]>pears till the appear- 
ance of tlie next new moon ; during which time they must 
abstain from eating, drinking, and women, from daybreak 
till night,* or sunset. And this injunction they observe 
80 Strictly, that while thej fast they suffer nothing to 
enter their mouths, or other parts of their body, esteeming 
the fast broken and null if they smell perfumes, take a 
clyster or injection, bathe, or even purposely swsllow 
their spittle; some being so cautious that they will not 
open their mouths to speak, lest they should breathe the 
air too freely the fast is also deemed void if a man kiss 
or touch a woman, or if he vomit designedly. But after 
sunset they are allowed to refresh themselves, and to eat 
and drink, and enjoy the company of their wives till 
daybreak though the more rigid begin the fast again at 
midnight * This fast is extremely rigorous and mortify- 
ing when the month of Ramadhan happens to fall in 
sumiiHT, for the Arabian year being lunar,^ each month 
runs through all the different seasons in the course of 



1 Qnrihi, c. 2, 185-195. Mid the blrclc thread aie to he tm- 

* Henoe we teftd that the Virgin deratood the light and dark streaks 

Mary, to avoid answering the reflcc- of the daybreak; and they the 

tions cast ou her for bringing home passage was at first revealed without 

a efaild, wm adTlMd by the Angel the words "of the imybntk but 

Gabriel to feign she bad vowed afast, Muhammad's follow ers, taking the 

and therefore she ought not to ipeak* expren^ion in the fir^t nense, regu- 

See Qurtin, c 19, v. 27. lated their practice accordingly, and 

* Th» wordi it the Qmtfn (cap. 3, contfanied eatiiig and drinlring till 
187) arc: '* Until ye can distin- thoy cmild distinguish a white thread 

gniah a white thread from a black from a black thread, as they lay be- 

tbrcad by the ilaybreak " — a form of fore them — to prevent which for tilt 

tpeaking borrowed by Muhammad fotnre, the words " of the daybreak ** 

from th«' Jews, who determine the were added as explanatory' of the 

time when they are to begin their former. Al Baidhiiwi. Vide Pooocki 

morning lesson to be so soon as a not. in Carmen Tograi, p. 89, A<k 

man can discern blue from white, ChardiD» Voy. de Fene, ton. 2, ^ 

i.e., the blue threads from the whito 423. 

threads in the fringes of their gar- * Vide Chardinf ibid., p. 421, ic 

mente. Bnt this explication the Rdud, De Ralig. Moh^ p. 109, Ae. 

commentators do not approve, pre- * See p<Mt| 8e^ VL 
tending that by the white thread 
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thirtj-thiee yeara, the length and heat of the days making 
the oheerrance of it much more difficult and uneasy then 

than in winter. 

The reason given why the month of liainadhan was 
pitched on for this purpose is, that on that month the 
Quraii was sent down from heaven.^ Some pretend that 
Abraham, Moses, and Jesus received their respectiye reve- 
lations in the same month.' 

From the fast of Bamadhdn none are excused, except The mio of 
only travellers and sick persons (under which last denomi- ol^SfiL! ac.. 
nation the doctors comprehend all whose health would 
manifestly be injured by their keeping the fast ; as women 
with child and giving suck, ancient peoi»le, and young 
chiidien) ; but then they are obliged, as soon as the im- 
pediment is removed, to fast an equal number of other 
days : and the breaking the fast is ordered to be expiated 
by giving alms to the poor.* 

Muhammad seems to have followed the guidance of the Th(>abo 
Jews in his ordinances concernincj fasting, no less than n-om the 
in the former particulars. That nation, when they fast, *^ 
abstain not only from eating and drinking, but from 
women, and from anointing themselves/ from daybreak 
until sunset^ and the stars begin to appear,^ spending 
the night in taking what refreshments they please.^ And 
they allow women with child and giving suck, old persons* 
and young chOdren to be exempted from keeping most of 
the public fastsJ 

Though my design here be briefly to treat of those 
points only which are of indispensable obligation on a 
Muslim, and expressly required by the Qmdu, without 
entering into their practice as to voluntary and super- 



^ Quran, c. 2, r. 185. See alw 

97- 

' Al BMdhiwi,exTnid.Moii»m. 
media. 

* See Qartb, e. 3, 185. 

* Siphra, f. 252, 2. 

* ToeephotbadGemAr.Yom%f.54. 



' Vide Gemar. Yoma, f . 40, and 
MaimoD. in Halaoboth Tiimotli, c 
5t9 5- 

f Vide Gemar. Tdnith, f. 12, and 
Yonu, f. S3, and Ea fiayim, Tiiuith, 

0, u 
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erocratorr works ; yet, to show how closely Muhammad's 
inatitationa follow the Jewiah, I ahall add a word or two 
2«J|n*n7 of the Yolantary faata of the Muhammadans. These an 
MoiiBi. SQch as have been recommended either by the example or 

approbation of their prophet ; and especially certain days 

of those months which they esteem sacrod : there being 
a tradition tliat he used to say, Tliat a fast of one day iii 
a sacred montli was better than a fast of thirty days in 
another mouth, and that the fast of one day in Kama«ihan 
was more meiitohoua than a fast of thirty days in a sacred 
month.^ Among the more commendable days is that 
of Ashiira, the tenth of Muhairam, which, though some 
Se Je^vtS^ writers tell ns it was observed by the Arabs, and par- 
ticularly the tribe of Quraish, before Muhammad's tirne,- 
yet, as others assure us, that prophet borrowed both the 
name and the fast from the Jews, it beincj with them the 
tenth o£ the seventh month, or Tisri, and the great day of 
expiation commanded to be kept by the law of Moaes.' 
Al Kazwini relates that when Muhammad came to 
Madina, and found the Jews there &sted on the day of 
Ashtira, he asked them the reason of it ; and they told 
him it was because on that day Pharaoh and his people 
were drowned, Moses and those who were with him 
escaping : whereupon he said that he bore a nearer rela- 
tion to Closes than they, and ordered his followeis to fast 
on that day. However, it seems afterwards he was not so 
well pleased in having imitated the Jews herein; and 
therefore declared that, if he lived another year, he would 
alter the day, and fast on the ninth, abhorring so near an 
agreement with them * 
^SSSuS "^^^ pilgrimage to ^lakkah is so necessary a point of 
■ practice tliat, according to a tradition of Muhammad, he 
who dies without performing it may as well die a Jew or 



* Al Ohaz,-!!!. • Levit xvi. 29, and xxiii. Tf. 

^ Al B;irezi in Comment ad Orat * Ibn al Athir. Vide PocSpeo., 
Urn Nobte. p. 309. 
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a Christian ; ^ and tlie same is expressly commanded in 
the Quran.2 before I speak of tlie time and manner of 
performing this pilf,'rimage, it may be proper to give a 
short account of the temple of Makkah, the chief scene of 
the Muhammadan worship ; in doing which I need be the 
less prolix, because that edifice has been already described 
hj sereral vriters,* though they, following different rela- 
tioiis, have been led into some mistakes, and agree not 
with one another in several particulars : nor, indeed, do 
the Arab aiitliors agree in all tilings, one great reason 
whereof is their speaking of diflerent times. 

The temple of Makkah stands in the midst of the city, Hm t«mpie 
and is honoured with the title of Masjid al Hanim, i.e., dM^Mi.^ 
the sacred or inviolable temple. What is principally 
reverenced in this place, and gives sanctity to the whole, 
is a square stone building called the Kaabah, as some > 
fancy, from its height, which surpasses that of the other 
binldings in ^Makkali/ but more probably from its quad- 
rangular form, and Bait Allah, i.e., the house of God, 
being peculiarly hallowed and set apart for his worship. 
The length of this edifice, from north to south, is twenty- 
four cubits, its breadth from east to west twenty-three 
cnbitB, and its height twenty-seven cubits: the door, 
which is on the east side, stands about four cubits from 
the ground ; the floor being level with the bottom of the 
door.^ In the comer next this door is the black stone, of 
which I shall take notice by and by. On the north side 
of the Kaabah, within a semicircular enclosure fifty cubits 
long, lies the white stone, said to be the sepulchre of 
Ismail, which receives the rain-water that falls ofl* the 
Kaabah by a spout, formerly of wood,^ but now of gold. 



1 ^Vl Ghazdll 

* 0>i». 3, T. 97. See abo o. da, 

36. and c. 2, V. 125, &c. 

' Chardin, Voy. de Perae, t 2, p. 
42S, &c ; Bremond, Descrittioni 
deU' Egitto, Ac, 1. i, c 29 ; Pitts' 
Aoogani of the BeL, Aa, of Um 



Mohammudam, p. qS, &c. ; and 
BoolaiiivUlien, Vie de Mah. p. 54, 

&c., which lost author is the most 
partictUar. * Ahmad Ibu Yu^af. 

* Sharif al Edrisi, and KiUb Ma- 
salik, apud Poc Spec, p. 125, fta 

« Sharif al £dzui> i>»d. yr 
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The Eaabah has a double roof, sapported within by Uuee 
octangular pillars of aloes wood, between which, on ate 

of iron, hang some silver lamps. The outside is covered 
with rich black damask, adorned with an emlToidered 
band of gold, which is changed every year, and was for- 
merly sent by the Khalifahs, afterwards by the Sultans of 
Egypt» and is now provided by the Turkish emperors.* 
At a small distance from the £aabah, on the east side, is 
the Station or Place of Abraham, where is another stsae 
mnch respected by the Mohammadans^ of which some* 
thin<» will be said hereafter. 

Tlie Knabah, at some distance, is surrounded, but not 
entirely, by a circular enclosure of pillars, joined towards 
the bottom by a low balustrade, and towards the top by 
bars of silver. Just without this inner enclosure, on the 
south, north, and west sides of the lUabah» are three 
boildings wMch are the oratories^ or places where three of 
the orthodox sects assemble to perform their deTOtions 
(the fourth sect, viz.> that of al Shafai, making use of 
the Station of Abraham for that purpose), and towards the 



* "The interior' of the Caalia consists of a single room, the roof 
of w liich is supported by two colnmns, and it has no other hght 
than what is rvccived by tlic door. Tiie ( oiling, the uj'por half of 
tlie two coliunn.s, and the .<ide walls to within about live ftct of the 
floor, are hung with a thick stuff of red silk, richly interwoven with 
flowers and inscriptioiiB in large characters of silver. The lower 
part of each pUlir if Used with 8w«et aloe irood ; and that part U 
the walla below the silk hangings ia lined with fine white mutk, 
ornamented with inaeriptiona ent in relief and with el^ant ari> 
besquea ; the whole being of exquisite wotkmanabip. Tbe fioaiy 
which ia upon a level with the door, and therefore about eeten feet 
above the level of the area of the moaque, ia laid with marble of 
different colours. Between the pillars numerous lamps are pusjiended 
— donations of the faithful, and aaid to be of sohd gold, in the 
north-west corner of the chamber is a small pate, which leads up to 
the Hat roof of the buildiuj.^. The interior oniaments are coeval 
wilh the restoration of the (.'aaba, which took place a.d. 1627." — 
Burckhardii Travels in Arabia^ ^oUd /rom Lane's Aurdn, p. 7. 

JL M. w. 
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sovlli-east stands the edifice which covers the well Zam- 

zain, tlie treasury, and the cupola of al Abbas.^ 

All these buildings are enclosed, a considerable distance, 
by a magnificent piazza, or square colonnade, like that of 
the Koyal Exchange in London, but much larger, covered 
vith small domes or cupolas, from the four corners whereof 
rise as many minarets or steeples, with douhle galleties, 
and adorned with gilded spires and crescents^ as are the 
cupolas which cover the piazza and the other buildings. 
Between the pillars of both enclosures hang a great num- 
ber of lamps, which are constantly lighted at night. The 
first foundations of this outward enclosure were laid by 
Omar, the second Khalifah, who built no more than a low 
▼all, to prevent the court of the Kaabah, which before 
lay open, from being encroached on by private buildings ; 
bat the straatnre has been since raised, by the liberality of 
many snooeeding princes and great men, to its present 
lustre* 

This is properly all that is called the temple, but the sacwd terri- 
whole territory of Makkah being also Haram or sacred, 
there is a third enclosure, distinguished at certain distances 
by small turrets, some five» some seven» and others ten 
miles distant from the dty.* Within this compass of 
ground it is not lawful to attack an enemy, or even to 
hunt or fowl, or cut a branch from a tree : which is the 
true reason why the pigeons at Makkah are reckoned 
sacred, and not that they are supposed to be of the race of 
that imaginary pigeon which some authors, who should 
have known better, would persuade us Muhammad made 
pass for the Holy Ghost^ 



» Sharif al Edrisi, ibid. 
' Poc. Spec, p. 1 1 6. 

* Gol. not. in Alfrag., p. 99. [The 
present limits exU'nd much farther. 
Barckhardt'i Travel* in Arabia^ p. 

* Gab. Sionita et Joh. Hesronita, 
de nanmiUk Orient, nrbib. ed cak. 



G«ogr. Nub., p. 21. Al Mughultai, 
in hu Life of Muhamautd, Bays the 
pigeons of the temple of Makkah 
are of tht' best breed of tho^ewhirh 
laid their eggs at the mouth of the 
cave where the prophet uid Abu 
Baqr hid themselves when they flcid 
from that city. See aate^ p. S6. 
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The an- The temple of Makkah was a place of worship^ and i& 

^^'^ml singular yeneration with the Arabs from great antiqnity, 

aud inanv centuries before ^Muhammad. ThouLrh it 'was 
most prol.)ably dedicated at first to an idolatrous rise} 
yet the ^luhammadans are generally persuaded that the 
Kaahah is almost coeval with the world: lor theysaj 
that Adam, after his expulsion from paradise, begged of 
God that he might erect a buildiog like that he had seen 
there, called Bait al Mdmiir, or thefrequmUd houte^ and \ 
al Dmdh, towards which he might direct his prayers, and 
which he might compass, as the angels do the celestial 
one. Whereupon God let down a representation of that 
house in curtains of light,- and set it in Makkah, per- 
pendicularly under its original,^ ordering the patriarch to 
turn towards it when he prayed, and to compass it by 
way of devotion.* After Adam's death, his son Seth hult 
a house in the same form of stones and clay, which being 
destroyed by the Deluge, was rebuilt by Abraham and 
Ismail,^ at God's command, in the place where the former 
had stood, and after the same model, they being directed 
therein by revelation.^ 
Tbo^^g^ent After this edilice had undergone several reparations, it 
was, a few years after the birth of Muhammad, rebuilt by 
the Quraish on the old foundation,' and afterwards repaiied 



* See auto, p. 38, 

^ Some say that the Bait al 
mmtr ItMlf WM the KuJbth of 

Adam, which, having bet'n let down 
to him fmm heaven, was, at the 
Hood, taken up again into heaven, 
•ad Is there kept. Al Zamakh* in 
Quran, c. 2. 

^ Al J(izi, ex Trad. Ibn Abbds. 
It has been observed that the primi* 
tive Christuui Church held a parallel 
opininn as to the situation of the 
celestial Jerusalem with rci>pect to 
thetNTestrift] ; fwlatheftpocrvphal 
book of the Revelations of St Peter 
(cap. 27), after Jesus has mentioned 
imto Teter the creation of the seven 



heavens — whence, by the waj, it 
appears that this number of heaveot 
was Bot devised by Muhamnad— 
and of the angels, begins the de< 
scription of the heavenly Jerusalem 
in theae words : " We have created 
the upper Jerusalem above the 
waters, which are above the third 
heaven, hanging directly over the 
lower Jerusalem," Slc Vide Gag- 
nier, not. ad Abulfed. Tit ICoh., p. 
28. 

• Al Sbahristtini. 

• Vide Qurdn, c 2, v, 125. 

• Al Janmlbi, in Vita Abraham. 
T Vide Abolfed. Vit. Mob.,p. 13. 
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by Abdullah Ibu Zubair, tlie Khah'fah of Makkah, and at 
length again rebuilt by al Hajaj Ibn Yusaf, in the seventy- 
fourth year of the Hijra, with some alterations, in the 
fonn wherein it now remains.^ Some years after, how- 
ever, the Khalifah Harun al Eashid (or, as others write, 
his fother, al Mohdi, or his grandfather, al Mansiir) 
intended again to change what had been altered by al 
Hajaj, and to reduce the Kaabah to the old form in which 
it was left by Abdullah, but was dissuaded from meddling 
with it, lest so holy a place should become the sport of • 
princes, and being new modelled after every one's fancy, 
should lose that reverence which was justly paid it.^ But 
notwithstanding the antiquity and holiness of this build- 
ing, they haye a prophecy, by tradition from Muhammad, 
that in the last times the Ethiopians shall come and 
utterly demolish it^ after which it will not be rebuilt again 
for ever 

Before we leave the temple of Makkah, two or three thc bfaei 
particulars deserve further notice. One is the celebrated daM^ibed. 
black stone, which is set in silver, and fixed in the south- 
east comer of the Kaabah,* being that which looks towards 



* ** At the (north) east comer of the Kaaba, near the door, is the 
tSunooB 'Uack stone ; ' it fonne a part of the sharp angle oi the 
buildiiig^ at four or fiye feet above the ground. It is an iiregnlar 
ofi), about aeyen inches in diameter, with an undulated suSCaoe, 
oompoeed of about a dosen smaller stones of different sixes and 
shapes, well joined together with a small qnanUtjr of cement^ and 
peffeetly smoothed ; it looks ss if the whole had been broken into 
many pieces by a Tiolent blow, and then united again. It is very 
difficult to determine accuxately the quality of this stone, whicli has 
Wn worn to its present surface by the milUons of touches and kisses 
it has received. It ajjpears to nie like a lava, containing several 
small extraneous particles of a whitish and a yellowish substance. 
Its colour is now a deep reddish brown, approaching to black ; it is 
surrounded on all sides by a border, composed of a substance which 



1 Abnlfed. in Hiit Gen. al Jan. * Idem, Ahmad Ibn Ywaf. Vide 
nibi, tto, * Al Janntfbl. Poo. Spec p. 115, to 
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Basray about two cubitB and one-third, or, which ia the 
same thing, seven apans from the ground. This atone is 
exceedini^ly respected by the Mnhammadana, and is Idssed 

by the pilgrims with great devotion, being called by some 
the right hand of God on earth. They fable that it is one 
of the precious stones of paradise, and fell down to the 
earth with Adam, and being taken up again, or otherwise 
preserved at the Deluge, the Angel Gabriel afterwards 
brought it back to Abraham when he was building tbe 
Kaabah. It was at first whiter than milk, but grew black 
long since by the touch of a menstruous woman, or, ss 
others tell us, by the sins of mankind,^ or rather by the 
touches and kisses of so many people, the superficies only 
being black, and the inside still remaining white.- When 
the Karmatiaus,^ among other profanations by them offered 
to the temple of Makkah, took away this stone, they could 
not be prevailed on, for love or money, to restore it^ thoagfi 
those of Makkah offered no less than five thousand pieces 
of gold for it> However, after they had kept it twenty- 
two years, seeing they could not thereby draw the pilgrims 
from ^fakkah, they sent it back of their own accord, at 
the same time bantering its devotees by telling them it 
was not the true stone ; but, as it is said, it was proved to 
be no counterfeit by its peculiar quality of swimming on 
water.' 



I took to ho a close cement of pitch and gravel, of a similar, but not 
quite the same, browiiisli culotir. This border serves to support its 
detached piecea ; it ia two or three inches in breadth, and rises a little 
above the surface of the stone.*' — Burd^ardtj pp. 137, 138, quoUdm 
Muin'i Life of Makomid^ vol. ii. chap^ it 
Barton thinks it is an aSrolite. a. x. w. 



1 AI Zamakh, in Qazia. Ah- 
mad Ibn Yusaf. 

• Poc. Spec, p. 117, &c 

' Tbese Karmatians were a sect 
which aroae in the year of the Hijra 
278, and whose opinions overturned 



the fundnmentnl pnint'? of MuhAin* 
madism. iS«eD'Uerbei,BibL Orient, 
Art. Garmatli, and hereafter % rSu 

* D'Herbel., p. 40. 

* Ahmad Ibn Yusaf, Abulfeds. 
Vide Foe Spec., p. ii9« 
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Another thinj]' observable in this temple is the stone in TheitoiMiik 
Abraham's Place, whereiu they pretend to show his foot- tiaco. 
steps, telling us he stood on it when he built the Kaabah,* 
and that it served him for a scaiTold, rising and falling of 
itself as he had occasion,^ though another tradition says he 
stood upon it while Uie wife of his son Ismail, whom he 
paid a Tisit to, washed his head.' It is now enclosed in 
an iron diest, out of which the pilgrims drink the water 
of Zamzam,^ and are ordered to pray at it by the Quran.* 
The officers of the temple took care to hide this stone 
when the Karmatians took the other.*^ 

The last thing I shall take notice of in the temple is the The weii 
well Zamzam, on the east side of the Kaabah, and which 
is coTBied with a small building and cupola. The Muham- 
madans are persuaded it is the very spring which gushed 
oat for the relief of Ismafl, when Hagar his mother 
wandered with him in the desert ; ^ and some pretend it 
was so named from her calling to him, when she spied it, 
in the Eg)^ptian tongue, Zam, zam, that is, "Stay, stay,"* 
though it seems rather to have had the name from the 
munnuring of its waters. The water of this well is 
reckoned holy, and is highly reverenced, being not only 
dronk with particular devotion by the pilgrims, but also 
sent in bottles, as a great rarity, to most parts of the 
Muhammadan dominions. Abdullah, surnamed al Hdfidh, 
from his great memory, particularly as to the traditions of 
Muhammad, gave out that he acquired that faculty by 
drinking large draughts of Zamzam water,^ to which I 
really believe it as efficacious as that of Helicon to the 
inspixing of a poet 

To this temple eveiy Muhammadan, who has health and ItaM of ttie 
means sufficients^ ought once, at leasts in lus lifo to go on Ciukkfh. 

^ AboIfedA. * Vide Pte. Spea, ]>. lao^ &a 

' Vide Hyde^ Do Rd. Vet Fan., ^ Gen. xxl 19. 

p. 35. ■ G. Sionit. et J. Ilesr. dc non. urb, 

» AhsuMl Ibn Yusaf, Sikfiu'ddin. Orient., p. 19. » D'HerbeL, p. 5. 

« AluBid Iba TanL ^ See e. 3, 97, and the 

* Cbpc s, T. 135. nolee themm. 
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pilgrimage ; nor are women excused from the performanoe 
of this duty. The pilgrims meet at different places neir 

Makkah, according to the dilierent parts from wlieuce tliey 
come,i during tlie months of Sliawwal and Dhu'l Qaada, 
being obliged to be there by the beginning of Dhu'l Hajja, 
which month, as its name imports, is pecidiarly set apart 
for the celebration of this solemnity. 
TiicRAcred At the placcs above mentioned the pihnims propeily 
OB. oommence the sacred ntes. The men put on the Ihiam, or 
sacred habit, which consists only of two woollen wrappers, 
one wrapped about the middle to cover their shame, and 
the other thrown over their shoulders, having their heads 
bare, and a kind of slippers wliicli cover neither the heel 
nor the instej), and so enter the sacred territory on their 
way to Makkah. Wliilo they have this habit on they 
must neither hunt nor fowP (though they are allowed to 
fish'), which precept is so punctually observed, that tfaeiy 
will not kill even a louse or a flea, if they find them ca 
their bodies: there are some noxious animals, however, 
which they have permission to kill during the pilgrimage, 
as kites, ravens, scorpions, mice, and dogs given to bite* 
During the pilgrimage it behoves a man to have a constant 
guard over his words and actions, and to avoid all quar- 
relling or ill language, and all converse with women and 
obscene discourse, and to apply his whole intenticm to the 
good work he is engaged in. 
vidttng the The pilgrims, being arrived at Makkah, immediately visit 
tM»p«toi*«- ^j^^ temple, and then enter on the performance of the pre- 
scribed ceremonies, which consist chiefly in going in pro- 
cession round the Kaabah, in running between the Mounts 
Safa and Marwa, in making the station on Mount Arafiit^ 
and slaying the victims, and shaving their heads in the 
valley of Min4. These ceremonies have been so par^ 
ticularly described by others,'^ that I may be excnsed 

1 Vide BoboT. do Peragr. Meoo., * Al Baid. 
p. 12, *c. * Bohov. de Peregr. Mecc, p II- 

' (^unia, c. 5, vv. 95-97. ' Ibid. &g. ; Chardin, Voy. de Pecwj t 2, 
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if I but just mention the most material cucmnstanoes 

thereof. 

In compassing the Kaahah, which they do seven times, 
beginning at the corner where the black stone is fixed, 
they use a shorty quick pace the three first times they go 
Kmnd it, and a grave, ordinary pace the four last ; which, 
it is said, was ordered by Muhammad, that his followers 
might show themselves strong and active, to cut off the 
hopes of the infidels, who gave out that the immoderate 
heats of ^ladina had rendered them weak.^ But the 
aforesaid (luick pace they are not obliged to use every 
time tliey perform this piece of devotion, but only at some 
particular times.^ So often as they pass by the black stone, 
they either kiss it, or touch it with their hand, and kiss 
that 

The running between Safd and Marwa* is also per- 
formed seven times, partly with a slow pace, and partly 

running for they walk gravely till they come to a place 
between two pillars ; and there they run, and afterwards 
walk again; sometimes looking back, and sometimes stop- 
ping; like one who has lost something, to represent Hagar 
seeking water for her son;^ for the ceremony is said to 
be as ancient as her time.^ 

On the ninth of Dhn'l Hajja, after morning prayer, the 
pilgrims leave the valley of Mind, whither they come the 
day before, and proceed in a tumultuous and rushing 
manner to Mount Arafat,^ where they stay to perform 
their devotions till sunset : then they go to Muzdalifah, an 
oratory between Arafat and Mind, and there spend the 
night in prayer and reading the Quran. The next morn- 
ing, by daybreak, they visit al Mashar al Haram, or the 



p. 440, kc See aim Pitts* Account * Vide Poc. Spec, p. 314. 
fli the Bd., &,c., of the Muhamnia- ^ Sec ante, p. 43, 



Moh^ t 2, p. 258, &c. ; Abulfed^ * Reland, De KeL Mob., p. 121. 
VH. Mnh., p. 130, &c ; and Bekad, * Urn al Athir. 



danfl, p. 92, kc ; Gamier, Vie de 



* Al Ghaziili. 



De Kel. Moh., p. 113, fta 
^Ibnal Athir. 



7 See Qaitfn, a 8, Y. 198^ and 
note there. 
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sacred monument,^ and departing thence before sunrise^ 
haste by Batn Mtdiassir to the valley of Mind, where thej 

throw seven stones - at three marks or pillars, in imitation 
of Abraham, wlio, meeting the devil in that place, and 
being by him disturbed in his devotions, or tempted to 
disobedience, when he was going to sacrifice his son, was 
commanded by God to diive him away by throwing stones 
at him; * though others pretend this rite to be as old ss 
Adam, who also pat the devil to flight In the same plsice 
and by the same means.^ 
Sacrifiooi Thls ccremony being over, on the same day, the tenth 
offertnga. of Dhu'l Hajja, the pilgrims slay their victims in the said 
valley of Mind, of which they and their friends cut part, 
and the rest is given to the poor. These victims must be 
either sheep, goats, kine, or camels ; males if of either of 
the two former kinds, and females if of either of the latter, 
and of a fit age.* The sacrifices being over, thej shave 
their heads and cut their nails, burying them in the same 
place : after which the pilgrimage is looked on as com- 
pleted,^ though they again visit the Kaabah, to take 
their leave of that sacred building. 
Tho^oer^* The above-mcutioned ceremonies, by the confession of 
^r£i^ the Muhammadans themselves, were almost all of them 
from Arab observed by the pagan Arabs many ages before their pro- 
boatboQism. ^y^^^*^ appearanco ; and particularly the compassing of the 
Kaabah, the running between Saf& and Marwa, and the 
throwing of the stones in Ifind; and were confirmed by 
Muhammad, with some alterations in such points as 
seemed most exceptionable : thus, for example, he ordered 
that wlien they compassed the Kaabah they should be 
clothed ; ^ whereas, b^ore his time, they performed that 

^ See Qurdn, c. 2, v. 1S8. M. Gag- says seventy, at different times and 

nJerhMbeenguilty of ftmbteke m plMm Pool Spec, p. 315. 
confoanding thia monument with ' Al GbaaQi, Ahm«<^ ibD TtMt 
the sacred enclosure of the Kaabah. * Ibn al Athlr. 
Vide Gagn. not. ad Abuifed. Vit. • Vide Reland, ubi sup., p. 117. 
Moh^p. 131, andyi0doMoli.,t»s, ^ See Qnrin, & 2, 196. 
p. 262. 7 Qiatin, 0. 7, t. 97, 32. 

3 Dr. Focock, from al GbauUi, 
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piece of devotion naked, throwing, off their clothes as a 

mark that they liad cast off their sins,^ or as signs of their 
disobedience towards God.* 

It is also acknowledged that tlie greater part of these objoct of 
ntes are of no intrinsic worth, neither affecting the soul ■Ji'"*^ 
nor agreeing with natural reason, but altogether arbi- 
trary, and commanded merely to try the obedience of 
mankind, without any farther view, and are therefore to 
be complied with ; not that they are good in themselves, 
but because God has so appointed.^ Some, however, have 
endeavoured to find out some reasons for the abitrary in- 
junctions of this kind ; and one writer/ supposing men 
ought to imitate the heavenly bodies, not only in their 
purity but in their circular motion, seems to argue the 
procession round the Kaabah to be therefore a rational 
practice. Beland* has observed that the Bomans had 
something like this in their worship, being ordered by 
Noma to use a circular motion in the adoration of the 
gods, either to represent the orbicular motion of the world, 
or the perfecting the wliole ofbce of prayer to that GoD 
who is maker of the universe, or else in allusion to the 
Egyptian wheels, which were hieroglyphics of the insta- 
faili^ of human fortune.^ 

The pilgrimage to Makkah, and the ceremonies pre- 
scribed to those who perform it, are, perhaps, liable to 
greater exception than other of Muhammad's institutions, 
not onlv as sillv and ridiculous in themselves, but as 
relics of idolatrous superstition.'^ Yet whoever seriously 
considers how diihcult it is to make people submit to the 



* Al VtSkf dm Tempore Ignor. 
ArBbmn, ftpud Mill, de Mohammed. 
uteMoh., p. 322. Comp.l8a.lxiv. 6. 

*JaliI. al Bald This notion 
oomea Terj near if it be not thfuimit 
with that of the Ailamiti-p. 

» Al GhazilL Vide Abulfar. Hiat. 
I>yii., p. 171. 

* Abu Jtiafar Ibn Tofail, in Vita 
HaiIbnYnkdhdia,p.l5l. S«eMr. 



Odd«j't Xnglkh tnndatioa thenoi; 

p. 117. 

• De Rel. Mob., p. 123. 

* Plntarch. in Ntima. 

^ Maimonidea (in Episi ad Prosel. 
Rel.) pretends that the worship of 
Mercury was performed hy throw* 
log of stonM^ and that of Ohemosh 
by mikliig buw the head and pat* 
ting on nnaewn garments. 
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abolishing of ancient customs, how unreasonable soever, 
which they are fond uf, especially where the interest of a 
considerable party is also concerned, and that a man may 
with less danger change many things than one great one,^ 
must excuse Muhammad's yielding some points of less 
moment to gain the prindpaL The temple of Makkah 
was held in ezcessiye veneiation by all the Aiabs in 
general (if we except only the tribes of Tay and Khnirfah 
and some of the posterity of al Harith Ibn Qaab,* who 
used not to in j'ilLrrimage thereto), and especially by 
those of ^fakkah, who had a particular interest to support 
that veneration ; and as the most silly and insignificant 
things are generally the objects of the greatest superstition, 
Muliam- Muhammad found it much easier to abolish idolatiy itself 
cession to than to eradicate the superstitioTis bigotiy with which 
they were addicted to that temple and the rites performed 
there; wherefore, after several fruitless trials to wean 
them therefrom,^ he thoiiglit it best to compromise the 
matter, and rather than to frustrate his whole design, to 
allow them to l:o on pilgrimage thither, and to direct 
their prayers thereto, contenting himself with transferring 
the devotions there paid from their idols to the true God, 
and changing such circumstances therein as he judged 
might give scandal And herein he followed the example 
of the most famous legislators, who instituted not such 
laws as were absolutely the best in themselves, but the 
best their jteople were ca})able of receiving; and we find 
(JOD himself had the same condescendence for the Jews, 
whose hardness of heart he humoured in many things, 
giving them therefore statutes that were not good, and 
judgments whereby they should not live.^* 

* For a clear and aoenrate description of the rites and ceremoiuei 
of the Muslim religioii, the reader is zefeixed to Hughes' NoUt o» 
MvhatimadamtnL B. H. w. 



^ According to the m^xim, TnHm * See Qurdn, a 2, v. 147, 
atmttltn wnturrrftiamunmmmoffmtm, * Ezek. xx. 25. Vide Spencer di 
Al bhahrifitoui. Urim et Thummiin, c 4, § 7. 
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SECTION V. 

ov cntzAni iodqativb psioim is tbm qurIv. 

Having in the preceding section spoken of the funda- 
mental points of the ^Iiihainniadan religion, relating both 
to faith and to practice, I shall in this and the two follow- 
ing discouraes speak in the same brief method of some 
otiher precepts and institutions of the Qordn which de- 
serve peculiar notice, and first of certain things which are 
thereby prohibited. 

The drinking of wine, under which name all sorts of 
strong and inebriating liquors are comprehended, is for- an.i npintu- 
DKiaen in the Qunm in more places than one. Some, forbiddeu. 
indeed, have imagined that excess therein is only for- 
bidden, and that the moderate use of wine ^ allowed by 
two passages in the same book;^ but the more received 
opmion is, that to drink any strong liquors, either in a 
leaser quantity or in a greater, is absolutely unlawful; 
and though libertines ' indulge themselves in a contrary 
practice, yet the more conscientious are so strict, especially 
if they have performed the pilgrimage to Makkali,* that 
they hold it unlawful not only to taste wine, but to press 
giapes for the making of it, to buy or to sell it, or even to 
' maintain themselves with the money arising by the sale 
o! that liquor. The Persians, however, as weU as the 
Turks, are very fond of wine; and if one asks them how 
it comes to pass that they venture to drink it, when it is 

* See c. 2, V. 218, and c. 5, v. 92. * Vide Smith, De Morib. et lutat. 
' Cap. 2, V. 21S, and a 6a. Turcar, Ep. 2, p. 28, &c. 
Vid«D'flerbeL,BibLOriMit,p.69d. « Vide ChMdin, ubi rapn, p. 212. 
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80 directly forbidden by their religion, they answer, that 
it is with them as with the Christians, whose religion 
prohibits drunkenness and whoredom as great sins, and 

who glory, notwithstanding, some in debauching girls and 
married wcnncn, and others in drinking to excess.^ 
QumUoom It has I'L'cii a question whether coflee comes not under 
tSteooo!*^ the above-mentioned prohibition,^ because the fumes of it 
have some effect on the imagination. This drink, which 
was first pablidy nsed at Aden in Arabia iTeiix, about 
the middle of the ninth centnij of the Hijra, and thenoe 
gradually introduced into Makkah, Madina, Egypt, Syria, 
and other parts of the Levant, has been the occasion of 
great disputes and disorders, having been sometimes pub- 
licly condemned and forbidden, and again declared lawful 
and allowed.^ At present the use of coflee is generally 
tolerated, if not granted, as is that of tobacco, though the 
more religions make a scruple of taking the latter; not 
only because it inebriates, but also out of respect to a 
traditional saying of their prophet (which, if it could be 
made out to be his, would prove him a prophet indeed), 
"That in the latter davs there should be men "who should 
bear the name of Muslims, but should not be really such; 
and that they should smoke a certain weed, which should 
be called tobacco." However, the Eastern nations nre 
generally so addicted to both, that they say, "A dish oi 
coffee and a pipe of tobacco are a complete entertain- 
ment and the Persians have a proTerb that colfee with* 
out tobacco is meat without salt.* 

Opium and bang (which latter is the leaves of hemp in 
pills or conserve) arc also by the rigid ^luhammadans 
esteemed unlawful, though not mentioned in the Quran, 

* Chardin. uhi sup., p. 344, rOrigtne et dn Prog^^8 du Caii, k 

' Abd al Q idir Muhammad n1 An- la fin du Voj. ds TAnfaM HtV« dl 

adri has written a treatise concerning la Koque. 

eolbe,iHin«falieargnMforHiUw. ^ RelMid,DIflMit.MiMelL,t.9i9k 

fahMM. Vide D'HerbaL, art Ofth- 2S0. Vide Chunlin, Tqj. dtltete^ 

Vfth. i, 2, pp. 14 Mkd 66. 
' Vide Le Traitii Hiatorique de 
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because they intoxicate and disturb the imderstandini; as 
wine does, and in a more extraordinary manner : yet these 
drugs are now commonly taken in the East ; * but they 
who are addicted to them are generally looked upon as 
debauchees.^ 

Several stories haye been told as the occasion of Mu- Tho reason 
hammad's prohibiting the drinking of urine ; ^ but the true 
reasons are given in the Quran, viz., because the ill quali- bit«i^ 

ties of that liquor surpass its good ones, the comuion 
effects thereof being quarrels and disturbances in com- 
pauy, and neglect, or at least indecencies, in the perfor- 
mance of religious duties.^ Per these reasons it was that 
the priests were, by the Levitical law, forbidden to drink 
wine or strong drink when they entered the tabernacle,^ 
and that the Nazarites,^ and Eediabites,^ and many pious 
persons among the Jews and primitiTe Christians, wholly 
abstained Lherefroni ; nav, sonic of the latter went so far as 
to condemn the use of wine as sinful.'^ Lut Muhammad 
is said to have had a nearer example than any of these, in 
the more devout persons of his own tribe.^ 

Gaming is prohibited by the Quian^ in the same Lots &ii<\ 
passages, and for the same reasons, as wine. The word ^ico IfW 
ol mauar, which is there used, signifies a particular manner 
of casting lots by arrows, much practised by the pagan 
Arabs, and performed in the following manner. A young 
camel being bought and killed, and divided into ten or 
twenty-eight parts, the persons who cast lots for them, to 
the number of seven, met for that purpose ; and eleven 
allows were provided, without heads or leathers, seven of 

* Opium IB very commonly used by Muslims in India. £. m. w. 

^ Vide duurdin, ibid., p. 6^ fta, * Jeran. zzzr. 5, ke, 

and D'Herbel., p. 200. ^ This was the hereby of thote 

* Vide Prid., Life of Mah , p. 82, called Encratitffi, and Aquarij. 
fte> ; Btubeq., Epifit. 3, p. 255; and Khuaf, a Magian heretic, al.so de- 
Manderille*! Travels, pi. 170. clared wine unlawful ; but this was 

' Qtinln, c. 2, V. 218 ; c. 5, v. 92 ; after Muhauimad's time. Uyde^De 

and c 4, V. 42 and note. Se« Prov. KeL Vet. Fers., p. 300. 

ixBi. a9i Ac * Vide Beland, De ReL Mob., p. 

* JmL z. 9. * Numb. yL 2. 371. ' Cap. 3, ▼. atS ; e. 5, t. 92, 
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which were marked, the first with one notch, the secoiid 

with two, and so on, and the other four had no mark at 
all.^ These arrows were put promiscuously into a bag, 
and then drawn by an inditrcrent person, who had another 
near him to receive them, and to see he acted fairly; 
those to whom the marked arrows fell won shares in 
proportion to their lot^ and those to whom the blanks fell 
were entitled to no part of the camel at all, bat were 
obliged to pay the full price of it The winnwa^ however, 
tasted not of the flesh, any more than the losers, bat the 
whole was distributed among the poor ; and this they did 
out of pride and ostentation, it being reckoned a shame 
for a man to stand out, and not venture his money on 
such an occasion.^ This custom, therefore, though it was 
of some use to the poor and diversion to the rich, was 
forbidden by Muhammad,' as the source of great inoon- 
yeniences, by occasioning quarrels and heart-bumingi* 
which arose from the winners insulting of those who lost 
ch«« allow- Under the name of lots the commentators agree that 
nitelcUoM. all other games whatsoever, which are suV)ject to hazard 
or chance, are comprehended and forbidden, as dice, cards, 
tables, &c. And they are reckoned so ill ia themselves, 
that the testimony of him who plays at them is by the 
more rigid judged to be ol no validity in a court of justioe. 
Chess is almost the only game which the Muhanunadan 
doctors allow to be lawful (though it has been a doubt 
with some),* because it depends wholly on skill and 
mana'jement, and not at all on chance: but then it is 
alluNsed inuler certain restrictions, viz., that it be no 
hindrance to the regular performance of their devotions, 
and that no money or other thing be played for or betted; 
which last the Turks, being Sunnis, religiously observe, 

^ Some writers, as al Zamakh. Hariri, al Baidhiwi, fto. Vide Foa 

and al Shinizi, mentiou but three Spec., p. 324, &c 
blank arrows. * Qunin, c 5, v. 4. 

^ Auctorea Nixlhm al dorr, et Vi.le Hyde, De Ludis fhflfmfM 

Nothr al dorr, al Zamakh. al Fir- ia Prol^^ ad ShfthilodiUBi. 
auxiiUUli, al Shirdzi in^ Urat. al 
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but the Persians and Mosjuls do not.^ But what Muhain- 
mad is supposed chiefly to have disliked in the game of 
ehess was the carved pieces, or meiii with which the 
pagan Aiabs played, being little figures of men, elephants^ 
hmses, and dromedaries ;* and these are thought, by some 
eemmentatois, to be tmlj meant by the images prohibited 
in one of the passages of the Qur^* quoted above. That 
the Arabs in Muhammad's time actually used such images 
for chessmen appears from what is related in the Suuuat 
of Ali, who, passing accidentally by some who were 
playing at chess, asked, " What images they were which 
they were so intent upon ? " * for they were perfectly new 
to him, that game having been but very lately introduced 
into Arabia, and not long before into Persia, whither it was 
ihst brought from India in the reign of Khusrd Anushirwdn * 
Hence the Muhamraadan doctors infer that the game was 
disapproved only for the sake of the images : wheruiure 
the iSuiiuis always play with plain pieces of wood or 
ivory; but the Persians and Indians, who are not so 
acrapulous, continue to make use of the carved ones.^ * 

The Muhammadans comply with the prohibition of 
gaming much better than they do with that of wine; for 
tiiough the common people, among the Turks more fre- 
quently, and the Persians more rarely, are addicted to 
play, yet the better sort are seldom guilty of itJ 

Gaming, at least to excess, has been forbidden in all 
Well-ordered states. Gaming-houses were reckoned scan- 
dalous places among the Greeks, and a gamester is declared 
by Aristotle^ to be no better than a thief: the Boman 
Beoate made very severe laws against playing at games of 
bazaid* except only during the Satumidia; though the 



* This statement is more than doubtful. E. M. w. 

' Vide Hjdc, De Ludis OrlentaL * Khondemir. ftpud etmd. Ibid., 

Id Proleg. ad ShahihuUuni. P- 4'- * Vide Hyde, ubi sup., p. 9. 

* Vide eundcm, ibid., and in Hist. ' Vide eundem, in Proleg., and 
SMhOodij, p. I35,&c. • Cap. 5, v. 92. Chardin, Voy. de Perse, t 2, p. 46. 

* Sukaikar al Dimishki^ and Auc- Lib. iv. ad Nicom. 

tor libri al Mnstatni, apod Rydo, * Vkb Homt., L 3. C&rm. Od. 

oil ram p. S. 24. 
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])eople played often at other times, notwithstanding the 
proliibition : the civil law forbade all ]KTnicious tramcs,* 
and though the laity were, in some cases, permitted to 
play for money, provided they kept within reasonable 
bounds, yet the deigy were forbidden to pky at tables 
(which is a game of hazard), or even to look on white 
others played.' Acoursins, indeed, is of opinion they may 
play at chess, notwithstanding that law, because it is s 
game not subject to chance,^ and being but newly iuvented 
in the time of Justinian, was not then known in the 
Western parts. However, the monks for some time were 
not allowed even chess.* 

As to the Jews, Muhammad's chief guides, they also 
highly disapprove gaming: gamesters being severely 
censured in the Talmud, and their testimony dedaied 
invalid* 

Diviniiu{>.y Another practice of the idolatrous Arabs forbidden also 

nrruws for- . /> t ^ • i « if 

biddou. Ill one of the above-mentioned passages,® was that oi 
divinini^ bv arrows. The anws used bv them for this 
purpose were like those with which they cast lots, being 
without heads or feathers, and were kept in the temple 
of some idol, in whose presence they were consulted. 
Seven such arrows were kept at the temple of Makksh;* 
but generally in divination they made use of three only, 
on one of which was written, " My Loud hath commanded 
ni<'," on another, " ^fy T.okd hath forbidden me," and the 
third was blank. If the lirst was drawn, they looked on 
it as an approbation of the enterprise in question; if 
the second, they made a contrary conclusion ; but if the 
third happened to be drawn, they mixed them and drew 

^ fT. de AleatoribtiH, Novell. Jurt. etUm Maimon. in Tract Gczila. 

123, &c. Vide Hyde, ubi sap. In Anmnp the modern civilian-s. Mas- 

Hist. Ales, p. 119. card us thought comxuou gamv^Wra 

* AuthentinterdiciniQaiadeepis* were not to be admitted m wit- 
Cojus. nesfies, being infamous persons. Vide 

^ In Com. ad Legem Trmd, H vde, ubi supu in Prol^ et in Biit. 

* ])u Kresnu, in Glutw. Alta', § 3. 

* Bava McHia, 84, I ; Boeh has- ^ Qurdn, 0. 5, 4. 
hana and Sanbedr. 24, 2. Vide ' 8ee ante^ p. 42. 
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over again, till a decisive answer was given by one of the 
others. These diviuiiig arruws were generally consulted 
before anytliiug of moment was undertaken ; as wlieu a 
man was about to marry, or about to go a journey, or the 
like.* This superstitious practice of divining by arrows 
iras used by the ancient Greeks,^ and other nations ; and 
is particolarlj mentioned in Scripture,' where it is said 
that "the king of Babylon stood at the parting of the 
way, at the head of the two ways, to use divination ; he 
made his arrows bright " (or, according to the version of 
the Vulgate, which seems preferable in this place, " he 
mixed together or shook the arrows "), *' he consulted with 
images/' &a ; the commentary of St. Jerome on which 
passage wonderfully agrees with what we are told of the 
aforesaid custom of the old Arahs : " He shall stand,'' says 
he, "in the highway, and consult the oracle after the'man- 
ner of his nation, that he may cast arrows into a quiver, 
and mix them together, being written upon or marked with 
the names of each people, that he may see whose arrow will 
come forth, and which city he ought first to attack.*** 

A distinction of meats was so generally used by theLawioon. 
Eastern nations, that it is no wonder that ^luhammad mwto!' 
made some regulations in that matter. The Quran, there- 
im, prohibits the eating of blood, and swine's flesh, and 
whatever dies of itself, or is slain in the name or in honour 
of any idol, or is strangled, or killed by a blow, or a fall, 
or by any other beast.^ In which ijarliculars JVIuhammad 
seems chiefly to have imitated the Jews, by 'whose law, 
as is well known, all those things are forbidden; but he 
allowed some things to be eaten which Moses did not,^ as 
camels' ilesh ' in particular. In cases of necessity, how- 



1 IfaD ml Athfr, tl Zamakh., and 

»1 P.ii l. in Q ir.In, c. 5, v. 4. Al 
Mufttatraf, kc. V'uhj Poc. Spnc, p. 
327,&c., andD'HtirbcL, BibL Uriuat., 

^ Vide Potter, Antiq. of Greece, 
vol I p. 334. ^ 



* Ezek. zxL 21. 

* Vide Poc. Spec, p. 329, fta 

» Cai). 2, V. 174 ; c. 5, V. 45 c. 
6, V. 146; and c. 16, v. 116. 

* Levii. A 4. 

See Qunin, c. 3, 7T. 49 aad 93, 
and c 6^ V. 146^ 
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ever, wheie a man may be in danger of starying, be is 
allowed by tbe Mubammadan law to eat any of the said. 

])rohibited kinds of food ; ^ and the Jewisb doctx)r8 grant 
the same liberty in the same case.^ Though the aversion 
to blood and what dies of itself may seem natural, yet 
some of the pagan Arabs used to eat both : of their eatifig 
of the latter some instances will be given hereafter; and 
as to the former, it is said they used to ponr blood, which 
they sometimes drew from a live camel, into a gnt^ and 
then broiled it in the fire, or boiled it, and ate it : * this 
food they called Muswadd, from Aswad, which signifies 
hlack ; the same nearly resembling our black puddings in 
name as well as compo.siiion.* The eating of meat offered 
to idols I take to be commonly practised by all idolaters, 
being looked on as a sort of communion in their worship, 
and for that reason esteemed by Christians, if not absolntely 
unlawful, yet as what may be tJie oocaaion of great soandal;' 
but the jbabs were particularly superstitious in this matter, 
killincr what they ate on stones erected on purpose aroond 
the Kaabah, or near their own houses, and calling, at iLe 
same time, on the name of some idol.^ Swine's liesh, in- 
deed, the old Arabs seem not to have eaten ; and their 
prophet, in prohibiting the same, appears to have only 
confirmed the common aversion of the nation. Foreign 
writers tell us that the Arabs wholly abstained frrai 
swine's flesh,^ thinking it unlawful to feed thereon,* and 
that very few, if any, of those animals are found in their 
country, because it produces not proper food for them;* 
which has made one writer imagine that if a hog were 
carried thither, it would immediately die.^ 



^ Qurin, e. 5, ▼. 1, tn^ and in 

the other passages last quoUnl. 

' Vide MaiuioQ. in Halachoth 
Melachim, c. 8, § i., &0. 

> Xothr al <iorr, al FilMS., tX 
Zjunakh., and al Baid. 

* i'oc spec, p. 320. 



■ Oompare Aeli xr. W9 w& t 

Cor. viii. 4, &c. 

* See the fifth chapter of the 
Qnrthi, 4, and the Botes there. 

' Solin. de Arab., a 53. 

^ Hicronym. in Jonn. 1. a, e. 6. 

* Idem, ibid. 

!• Solmua, ubi supr»k 
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In the prohibition of ubuiy^ I presume Muhammad or usury 
also followed the Jews, who are strictly forbidden by«upoi»ti- 
their law to exercise it aiiioug one anotlier, though they tonu. 
are so infamously guilty of it in their dealing with those 
of a different religion ; but I do not find the prophet of 
the Arabs has made any distinction in this matter. * 

Several superstitious customs relating to cattle, which 
seem to have been peculiar to the pagan Arabs, were also 
abolished by Muhammad. The Qurdn* mentions four 
names by them given to certain camels or sheep, which 
for some particular reasons were left at free liberty, and 
were not made use of as other cattle of the same kind. 
These names are Bahira, Saiba, Wasila, and Hami: of 
each whereof in their order. 

As to the firsts it is said that when a she-camel or a Thocustonia 
sheep had borne young ten times, they used to slit her tho js^im. 
ear, and turn her loose to feed at full liberty ; and when fu^ti^d'^ 
she died, her flesh was eaten by the men only, the women p^^' 
bemg forbidden to eat thereof: and such a camel or sheep, 
from the slitting of her ear, they called Bahi'ra. Or the 
Bahira was a she-camel, which was tunied loose to feed, 
and whose fifth young one, if it proved a male, was killed 
and eaten by men and women promiscuously ; but if it 
proved a female, had its ear slit^ and was dismissed to 
free pasture, none being permitted to make use of its 
flesh or milk, or to ride on it; though the women were 
allowed to eat the flesh of it when it died : or it was the 
female young of the Saiba, which was used in the same 
manner as its dam; or else an ewe, which had yeaned 
five times.^ These, however, are not all the opinions 
concerning the Bahira ; for some suppose that name was 
given to a she-camel, which, after having brought forth 
young five tunes, if the last was a male, had her ear slit, 
as a mark thereof, and was let go loose to feed, none 
driving her from pasture or water, nor using her for 

^ Qniin, 0. a, 275. ' C»p. 5, v. 102. > AI Pirauz^bildL 
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carriage;^ and others tell us that when a camel had 
newly brought forth, they used to slit the ear of her young 
one, sayincr, "O God, if it live, it shall be for our use, but 

if it die, it sliall be deemed rightly slaiu;" and uhuii it 
died they ate it.^ 

Sdiba siguifies a she- camel turned loose to go where ?lie 
wilL Aud this was done on various accounts : as when 
she had brought forth females ten times together; or in 
satisfaction of a vow ; or when a man had recovered from 
sickness, or returned safe from a joomej, or his camd 
had escaped some signal danger either in battle or othe^ 
wise. A camel so turned loose was declared to be Sdilie, 
and, as a mark of it, one of the rcrtthraj or bones was taken 
out of her back, after which none might drive lier from 
pasture or water, or ride on her.^ Some say that the 
Saiba, when she had ten times together brought forth 
females, was suffered to go at liberty, none being allowed 
to ride on her, and that her milk was not to be drank by 
any but her young one, or a guest, till she died; and 
then her flesh was eaten by men as well as women, and 
her last female young one had her ear slit, and was called 
Lahi'ra, and turned loose as her dam had been * 

This appellation, however, was not so strictly proper 
to female camels, 1)iit that it was given to the male when 
his young one had begotten another young one:' nay, a 
servant set at liberty and dismissed by his master was 
also called Saiba;^ and some are of opinion that the 
word denotes an animal which the Arabs used to turn 
loose in lionour of their idols, allowing none to make use 
of them thereafter, except women only.' 

Wasila is, by one author,^ explained to signify a she- 
camel which had brought forth ten times, or an ewe which 



* Al Zamakb., al Baidhdwi, al 
Mnstatraf. 

= Ibn al Athlr. 
. ^ Al Firauzdb.. al Znmakh. 

* Al Jawhari, Ihu al Athir. 



* AlFimux. 

* Idem, tl Jftwluvi fte. 

' Kolhr al doir and Nodhm al 
dorr. 

* Al rirauz. 
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had yeaned seven times, and every time twins ; and if the 
seventh time she brought forth a male and a female, they 
said, " Wusilat akhaha," i.r., "She is joined," or, "was 
brought forth with her brother/' after which none might 
drink the dam's milk, except men only ; and she was used 
as the Saiba. Or Wasila was particularly meant of sheep; 
as when an ewe brought forth a female, they took it to 
themselves, but when she brought forth a male, they con- 
secrated it to their gods, but if both a male and a female, 
they said, " She is joined to her brother," and did not 
sacrifice that male to their gods : or "Wasila was an ewe 
which brought forth first a male and then a female, on 
which account, or because she followed her brother, 
the male was not killed ; but if she brought forth a male 
only, they said, Let this be an offering to our gods." ^ 
Another^ writes, that if an ewe brought forth twins seven 
tunes together, and the eighth time a male, they sacrificed 
that male to their gods ; but if the eighth time she brouglit 
both a male and a female, they used to say, " She is joined 
to her brother," and for the female's sake they spared the 
male, and permitted not the dam's milk to be dnmk by 
women. A third writer tells us, that Wasila was an ewe, 
which having yeaned seven times, if that which she 
brought forth the seventh time was a male, they sacri- 
ficed it, but if a female, it was suffered to go loose, and 
was made use of by women only ; and if the seventh time 
she brought forth both a male and a female, they held them 
both to be sacred, so that men only were allowed to make 
any use of them, or to drink the milk of the female : and 
a fourth^ describes it to be an ewe which brought forth 
ten females at five births one after another, i.e,, every 
time twins, and whatever she brought forth afterwards 
was allowed to men, and not to women, &c 

Ilami was a male camel used for a stallion, whicli, if 
the females had conceived ten times by him, was after- 



1 AlFiranz., al ZamAkh. * Al Jawhari. > Al MtttamsL 
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wards freed from labour, and let go loose, none driTiiig 
him from pasture or from water; nor was any allowed 
to receiye the least benefit from him, not eren to shear 
his hair.^ 

These thiugs were observed by the old Arabs in Lononr 
of their false gods,* aud as part of tlie worship which they 
paid them, and were ascribed to the divine institution; 
but are all condemned in the Qarau, aud declared to be 
impious superstitions.' 
Muhammad The law of Mtthammad also put a stop to the inhoman 
CftmSSin custom, which had been long practised by the pagan Arabs, 
of burying their daughters alive, lest they should be re- 
duced to povtrty by providing for them, or else to avoid 
the displeasure .and disiirace wliich would follow, if they 
should hapj'cn to be made captives, or to become scanda- 
lous by their behaviour;* the birth of a daughter being, 
for these reasons, reckoned a great misfortune,^ and the 
death of one as a great happiness.* The manner of their 
doing this is differently related: some say that when an 
Arab had a daughter bom, if he intended to bring her up, 
he sent her, clothed in a garment of wool or hair, to keep 
camels or sheep in the desert ; but if he designed to put 
her to death, he let her live till she became sLx years old, 
and then said to her mother, "Perfume her, and adorn 
her, that I may carry her to her mothers ; " which being 
done, the father led her to a well or pit dog for that 
purpose, and having bid her to look down into it, pushed 
her in headlong, as he stood behind her, and then filling 
up tlm pit, levelled it with the rest of the ground; but 
others say, that wlien a woman was ready to fall in labour, 
they dug a pit, on the brink whereof she was to be de- 
livered, and if the child happened to be a daughter, they 
threw it into the pit^ but if a son, they saved it alive.' 

1 Al Firauz., a1 JawhttL * Al Baid]i4wi, al ZMiakh^ ■! 

* JaLil. in Quran. Mustatraf. 

• Quran, c. 5, v. 102, and c 6, • See Qunin, c. 16, vv. 60, 61. 
I4»-I45. vide Poe. Spaa, pp. * Al MaitUiii. ' Al Zuiiakh. 

330~33^ 
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This ciutom, though not obsenred by all the Arabs in 
geneial, was yet yeiy common among aeyeial of their tribes, 
and particularly those of Quraish and Kinda ; the former 

using to bury their daughters alive in Mount Abu Dalama, 
near ^lakkah.^ In the time of ignorance, while they used 
this method to f^et rid of their daughters, Si'isaa, grand- 
father to the celebrated poet al Farazdak, frequently 
redeemed female children from death, giving for eveiy 
one two ahe-camela big with yonng^ and a he-camel; 
and hereto al Faiasdak alluded when, vaunting himself 
before one of the Khalffahs of the family of Oma3ryah, 
he said, " I am the son of the giver of life to the dead ; " 
for which expression being censured, he excused himself 
by alleging the following: words of the Quran,^ "He who 
saveth a soul alive, shall be as if he had saved the lives 
of all mankind." ' The Arabs, in thus murdering of their 
children, were far from being singular; the practice of 
exposing infants and putting them to death being so 
common among the ancients, that it is remarked as a 
thing very extraordinary in the Egyptians, that they 
brought up all their children;* and by the laws of 
Lycurgus ^ no child was allowed to be brought up without 
the approbation of public ofi&cers. At this day, it is said, in 
China, the poorer sort of people frequently put their children, 
the females especially, to death with impunity.* * 

* Th6 Hune pmetice was common among Mvenl castes of the 
Hiadna It is worthy of note that the motives for the act wen 
the ssme as those which influenced the heathen Araba. a. K. w. 



1 AlMwtateiif. 

» Cap. 5, V. 35. 

' Al Mustatraf. Vide Tbn Kha- 
liqin, in \'ita al Farazdak, and 
Poc Spec., p. 334. 

<Strabo. 1. 17. Vide Diodmr. 
Sic, L I, c 80. 

• Vide Platarch, in Lycurgo. 

• Vide Pufendorf, de Jure Nat 
et Gent , I. 6, c 7, § 6. The 
Greciaiu also treated daugbten 



mtptvUBw in this miBner-^wlienM 

tlutt nymg of Pondippiu : 

*Tihp Tp4^l Tit Kqv (»)4vr)t &P T(>X!7i 
Qvyar^pa Si iKriOrjai ^ rXovaioi — 

"A man, tbo' poor, will not expose 
his tan ; 

I But if he's rich, will aesioe pw awT o 

bis daughter." — 

See Potter'a Antiq. of Gvoeoa^ vol 
iL p. 333. 
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This widced practice is condemned by the Qmdn in 

several passages ; ^ one of which, as some commentators* 
jU(lL;e, may also condemn another custom of the Arabians, 
altoLielher as wicked, and as common amonfj other nations 
of old, viz., the sacrificing of their children to their idols; 
as was frequently done, in particular, in satisfaction of a 
vow they used to make^ that if they had a certain nnmber 
of sons bom, they would o£Eer one of them in sacrifice. 

Several other superstitions cnstoms were likewise abro- 
gated by Muhammad, but the same being of less moment^ 
and not particularly mentioned in the Quran, or having 
been occasionally taken notice of elsewhere, I shall say 
nothing of them in this place. 



1 Cap. 6, TV. 137 and 151 ; o. l6, w. 60^ 61 ; and a 17, 33. Sn 
also cha[>. Si, v. 8. 
' AI Z.iuuikb., al Baid. 
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SECTION VI. 

or THB mi T l T U T iO HB OF THB QUBIN IH OIVIL ATWAIM, 

The Muhammadan civil law is founded on the precepts 
and determinations of the Qurdn, as the civil laws of the 
Jews were on those of the Pentateuch ; yet heing variously- 
interpreted, according to the different decisions of their 
civilians, and especially of their four great doctors, Abu 
Hanif a, Malik, al Shaf ai, and Ibn Hanbal,^ to treat thereof 
fully and distinctly in the manner the curiosity and nse- 
fulness of the subject deserves, would require a large 
volume; wherefore the most that can be expected here 
is a summary view of the principal institutions, without 
minutely entering into a detail of particulars. We shall 
begin with those relating to marriage and divorce. 

That polygamy, for the moral lawfulness of which the lawb 
Muhammadan doctors advance several arguments,' ispQ6^u^^ 
allowed by the Qurdn, every one knows, though ieyr are 
acquainted with the limitations with which it is allowed* 
Several learned men have fallen into the vulgar mistake 
that Muhammad granted to his followers an unbounded 
plurality ; some pretending that a man may have as many 
wives,^ and others as many concubines,^ as he can main- 

* See Sect. VIII. fal«ely asserts the reptraint of the 

' See ante. Sect. II., p. 72. niimber of their wives to be qo pre- 

' NifrOanira%faiCri]»»t. Aloor., cept of thdbr religion, but ft role 

^ 2, c. 19^ Olearin^ Ib Itinerar. Bup^indiiced on a politic considera' 

P. Ore^r. TholosanuB, in Synt. tion. Pres. State of the Ottomaa 

Juris, L 9, c 2, § 22. Scptemcas- Empire, blc. iii. c. 21. 

ttciNfa (De Moribk Tore., p. 24) Mys ^ Mamoa in Fkodr. ad Refat. 

the Mnhanimadans may have t\v( ]\ o Alcor., part iv. pp. 52 and 71. 

l&wfal wivei^ aad no more. Kicaut Prideaax, Life of Mah., p. 1 14. 
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tain: whereas, according to the express words of the 
Qunin,^ no man can have more than four, whetlier wives 
or concubines;^* and if a man apprehend any incon- 
venience from even that number of ingenuous wives, it 
is added, as an advice (which ia generally followed by the 
middling and inferior people),' that he marry one only, 
or, if he cannot be contented with one, that he take up 
with his she^'Slaves, not exeeedinpr, however, the limited 
number;* and this is certainly iho utmost Muhammad 
allowed his followers : nor can we urge, as an argument 
against so plain a precept, the corrupt manners of his 
followers, many of whom, especially men of quality and 
fortune, indulge themselves in criminal excesses;^ nor 
yet the example of the prophet himself,*!' who had peculiar 
privileges in this and other points, as will be observed 
hereafter. In making the above-mentioned limitation, 
Muhammad was directed by the decision of the Jewish 



* Muir {Life of Mahoimt,, vol. iii. p. 303) Bays, "There is no limit, 
iis supjio.sed by Sale, to the number of slave-girls, with wbc^rn {irre- 
spective of hia four wives) a Moslem may, without any antece»leut 
ceremony or any guarantee of continuance, cohabit Female slavery, 
being a condition necessary to the legality of this iliimiiable indul- 
gence, will never be put down, with a willing or hearty co-o|2^ratioD, 
by any Mmwalman community." s.*!!. w. 

t Surely the ''peculiar priyileges" of the prophet, whereby all 
limit as to the number of his wivea and eonenbinee waa oet nde^ 
added to hia example, wheieiii he appeared aa the poaaea o or of ten 
wivea beaidea hia eoncubinea, muat have gone fu to weaken the 



Chardin, Voy. de Perse, t. i, p. 
166. Du Ryer, Somumire de la 
Bel. des Turcs, mis k la tetti de sa 
version de TAlcor. Ricaut, ubi 
raprft. Pufendorf, De Jute Nat. et 
Gent., 1. 6, c I, § 18. 
1 Cap« A V. 

* Vide Oagnier, in Notli ad Abtil- 

fedae Vit. Moh., p. ISa Reland, 
De Rel. Moh., p. 243, &c., and Sel- 
den, Ux. Uebr., L i, c. 9. 

* Vide Relend, uU sup., p. 244. 

* Qurdn, e. 4, v. 3. 



* Sir J. MandeTille (who, ex- 
cepting a few silly stories h»" tells 
from hearsay, deserves more credit 
than aoDM travellen of better tefm- 
tatitmX peaking of the Qurdn, ob> 
pf-rves, among several other truths, 
that Muhaiuuiad therein commanded 
% man should have iwo wives^ or 
three, or four ; tlmugh the Moham- 
nin<lans then to<ik nine wives, and 
lemauii as many as they might sus* 
tain. . Mender. Travek, p. 164. 
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doctors, who, by way of counsel, limit the number of wives 
to fonr,^ though their law contiues them not to any certain 
number.* 

Divorce is also well known to be allowed by t lie Mu- Law 
hammadan law, as it was bj the Mosaic, with this dif- 
ference only, that, according to the latter, a man could not 
take again a woman whom he had divorced, and who had 
been married or betrothed to another;* whereas Mnham* 
mad, to prevent his followers from divorcing tlieir wives 
on every light occasion, or out of an inconstant humour, 
ordained that if a man divorced Lis wife the third time 
(for he might divorce her twice without being obliged to 
part with her, if he repented of what he had done), it 
should not be lawful for him to take her again until she 
had been first married and bedded by another, and divorced 
by such second husband.^ And this precaution has had 
so good an effect that the Muhammadans are seldom known 
to proceed to the extremity of divorce, notwithstanding 
the liberty given them, it being reckoned a great disgrace so 
to do; and there are but few, besides those who have little 
or no sense of honour, that will take a wife again on the 
condition eiyoined.^ * It must be observed that, though 



fc-rce of his explicit precepts, given for the guidance of his followers. 
Would not the holy precepts of Jesus, as recorded in the Sermon on 
Mount, have lost much of their power over Christian hearts, had 
he claimed for himself the special privilege of total exemption from 
them, and, more so, had hia example illustrated a lower grade of 
hwbbI rectitude ? e. m. w. 

* The large dowry, fixed on the bride by the groom before the 
Wiiage is consmnmated, to be paid in ease of a divorce without 
P(oper canse^ is more potent than the Quran in preventing divoioe. 

£ H. w. 



' Usimoii, in Halachoth lahoth., i. Yi^ Selden, uU sop., L i, a 

^•M- II. 

' Idem, ibid. Vide Selden, * Qur^, c. 2, v. 23a 
Uior Hebr., I i, c. 9. • Vide Selden, ubi mip., 1. 3, c. 

* Deot. zxiv. 3, 4. Jerem. UL 21, and Ricant'e State of the Ottom. 

£iiipue^ bk. iL G. ai. 
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a man is allowed by the MahammadAn, aa 1^ the Jewish 
law,i to repudiate his wife eyen on the slightest disgust, 

yet the women are not allowed to separate themselvM 

from their husbands, unless it be for ill-usage, want of 
proper maintenance, ne^ilt'ct of conjugal duty, impotency, 
or sr)me cause of equal import; but then she generally 
' loses lier dowry which she does not if divorced by her 
husband, unless she has been guilty of impudici^ or 
notorious disobedience^* 

When a woman is divoroed, she is obliged, by the direc- 
tion of J the Quran, to wait till she hath had her coaises 
thrice, or, if there be a doubt wliether she be subject to 
them or not, by reason of her age, three months, before 
she marry another ; after which time expired, in case she 
be found not with child, she is at full liberty to dispose 
of herself as she pleases ; but if she prove with child, she 
must wait till she be delivered; and during her whole 
term of waiting she may continue in the husband's house, 
and is to be maintained at his expense, it being forbidden 
to turn the woman out before the expiration of the term, 
unless she be guilty of dishonesty."* Where a man divorces 
a woman before consummation, she is not oblij^ed to wait 
any particular time,^ nor is he obliged to give her more 
than one-half of her dower.^ If the divorced woman have 
a young child, she is to suckle it till it be two yesrs old; 
the father, in the meantime, maintaining her in all respects: 
a widow is also obliged to do the same, and to wsit four 
months and ten days before she marry again.' 

Those rules are also copied from those of the Jews, 
according to whom a divorced woman or a widow cannot 
marry another man till ninety days be past, after the 



^ Brut. xxiv. I. Leo Motlena, 
Hht. ih- i^W Kiti liebr., part L a 6. 
Vide Seltlcu, ubi sup. 

» Vido Busbeq. , Ep. 3, p, i S4 ; 
Smith, De Morib., oc Instit. T.ncar., 
Ep. 2, p. 52 ; and Cluurdis, Yuy. de 
Pexse, t. I, p. 169. 



3 Qunln, e. 4, iS; Seo. 

* Qunin, 0. 2, aaS, and a 65, 

» Ibid., c. 33, V. 48w 

• Ibid., a a, 237, 

^ Ibid., a 2, TT. 233-235, tad a 

65. V. 1, &,o. 
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divorce or death of the husband ; ^ and she who gives 
suck is to be maiutained for two years, to he computed 
from the birth of the child, withiu which time she 
must not marry, unless the child die, or her milk be 
dried up.* 

Whoredom, in single women as well as married, was, in 
the beginning of Mnhammadism, very severely punished, 2^^^£^. 
Stteh being ordered to be shnt np in prison till they died ; 
bnt afterwards it was ordained by the Sunnat tliat an 

adulteress should be stoned,* and an unmarried w^oman 
guilty of fornication scourged with a hundred stripes and 
banished for a year.* A she-slave, if convicted of adultery, 
is to sufier but half the punishment of a free woman,* viz., 
fifty stripes and banishment for six months, but is not to 
be pat to death. To convict a woman of adultery, so as 
to make it capital, four witnesses are expressly required,* 
and those, as the commentators say, ought to be men; 
and if a man falsely accuse a woman of rej)utation of 
whoredom of any kind, and is not able to support the 
charge by tliat number of witnesses, he is to receive four- 
score stripes, and his testimony is to be held invalid for 
the future.^ Fornication, in either sex, is by the sentence 
of the Quidn to be punished with a hundred stripes.* 

If a man accuse his wife of infidelity, and is not able to 
prore it by sufficient evidence, and will swear four times 
that it is true, and the fifth time imprecate God's vengeance 
on him if it be false, she is to be looked on as convicted, 
unless she will take the like oaths and make the like im- 



^ Miihna, tit Yabiinotb, c 4. Quniu, and still in force, as t;ome 

Qtmr. BabyL ad ea&d. til Mai- soppoM. See the notes to Quj-un, 

noa in Halach. Oinubin, Shylhtfn o. 3, v. 33, and the PreL DiM., p. 

Aroch, part iii. 1 1 1- 

* liinhna, and Gemara, and Mai- ^ Qunin, c. 4, vs. 14, 15. See the 

BOB.. hM fupi'a. 6«m. Babyt ad notes there, 

tit, Cetutx>th, c. 5, and Jtw. Karo, * Ibid., v. 24. 

In Shyihdn Aruch, c. 50, § 2. Vide Ibid , c 4, v. 14. 

SeldeOf Uz. Uebr., 1. 2, c. II, and ^ ibid., c. 24, v. 4. 

L 3* c. 10, in fin. ' Ibid., 1-3. Tbh lawrehlee 

And the adulterer alno, accord- not to marric*! people, as Selden 

ing to a passage onoe extant in the supposes, Ux. Heb., 1. 3, o.«X2, 

0 
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precation in testimony of her innocency ; which if she do, 
she is free from punishnieut, though the marriage ought U) 
be dissolved.* 

rf^*!./tho ^ost of the laat-mentioned particulars the decisions 

wju!diy£n! ®^ Quran also agree with those of the Jews. By the 
law of Moses, adultery, whether in a married woman or a 
virgin betrothed, was punished with death ; and the man 
who debauched them was to suffer the same pumshmeni' 
The penalty of simple fornication was scourging, the general 
punishment in cases where none is particularly appointed; 
and a betrothed Itonilmaid, if convicted of adultery, under- 
went the same punishment, being exempted from death 
because she was not free.^ By the same law no person 
was to be put to death on the oath of one witness;^ and 
a man who slandered his wife was also to be chastised, 
that is, scourged, and fined one hundred shekels of sUtcl* 
The method of trying a woman suspected of adultery 
where evidence was wanting, by forcincr her to drink the 
bitter water of jealousy,^ though disused by the Jews long 
before the time of Muhammad,^ yet, by reason of the oath 
of cursing with which the woman was charged, and to 
which she was obliged to say " Amen," bears great re- 
semblance to the expedient devised by the prophet cm 
the like occasion. 
The institutions of Muhammad relating to the pollution 



* QarcLn, c. 24, vv. 6-9. See the 
notes there. 

- L» vit. XX. 10; Deut. xxii. 22. 
The kind of death to Iw inflicted on 
iMiulterers in comiuou ctLneH being 
not expressed, the Talmiidists gene* 
nJIy suppose it to be strangling, 
which thfv think is d»'sirjrne<l wher- 
ever the phratie Htmll be put to 
death/' or "shall die the death,** is 
ustd, aH they imagine stoning' is by 
thf o\])r»'<^iitii, "Ills l)]<i(>d ho 
ui^'U him ; " and hence it huM been 
oondaded by some that the woman 
taken in adultery nu ntioned in the 
Gospel (John viii.) was a betrothed 



maiden, l>ecausc such a one and bet 
accomplice were plainly ordered to 
be stoned (Dent. xxiL 23, 24). Baft 
thf unci* iits seem to have been of » 
ditfereiit opinion, and to have under- 
stood stoning to be the punishmeaft 
of udulten t-H in genenJ. VidsSsl* 
den, Ux. Heb., 1. 3, c. II and IS. 
' Lovit. xix. 20. 

^ Dent* xix. i^^ xviL 6. and 

Numb. XXXV. 30. 

* Deut. xxii. 13-19. 

' Numb. V. II, &o. 

' Vide Selden, nhi snp, L ^c. 
15 ; and Leon. Modeaa» ds* niti 
Uebraic^ parte c. 6k 
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of women during their courses,^ the taking of slaves to 
wife,- and tlie prohibiting of marriage within certain 
tlegrees,* have likewise no small affinity with the insti- 
tutions of Moses ;^ and the parallel might be earned 
farther in several other particnlars. 

As to the prohibited degrees, it may be observed that Prauutsd 
the pagan Arabs abstained from marrying their mothers * 
daughters, and aunts, both on the fallier's side and on the 
mother's, and held it a most scandalous thing to marry 
two sisters, or for a man to take his father's wife ; * which 
last was, notwithstanding, too frequently practised,^ and 
is ezpiessly forbidden in the Quran.' 

Before I leave the subject of marriages, it may be pro- pecuHar 
per to take notice of some peculiar privileges in relation S^Muium. 
thereto which were granted by God to Muhammad, as he ^^^^ 
gave out, exclusive of all other Muslims. One of them 
was that he mii^ht lawfully marry as many wives and 
have as many concubines as he pleased, without being 
confined to any particular number ;^ and this he pretended 
to have been the privilege of the prophets before him. 
Another was that he might alter the turns of his wives, 
and take such of them to his bed as he thought fit, with- 
out being tied to that order and equality which others are 
obhged to observe.^ A third privilege was that no man 
might marry any of his wives,^^ either such as he should 
divorce during his lifetime, or such as he should leave 
widows at his death ; which last paiticular exactly agrees 



* They, however, flid permit a son to inherit liis deceased fatlit^r's 
vidowa, which custom Muhamiuad aholighed. See Muir's Life of 
Mtkomd^ vol. ii. p. 52, and vol iil p. 303. b. m. w. 



* Quntn, c. 2, v. 222. • Vide Poc S|)ec., p. 337, Ac 
' Ibid., c. 4, V. 24, Ac. ' Qurin, c. 4, v. 20. 

* IWd., vn. 20-22, * Ibid., c. 33, v. 49. See also e. 

* S«e Levit. xv. 24, xviii. 1 9, and 66, and the notes there. 

IX. 18; E.\<k1. xxi. 8-1 1 ; Deut. • Ibid., c. 33, v. 51. See the 

xxi. 10-14 i I<evit. xviiL and xx. uoUja there. 

* Abolfed., Hist Gen. al Sharii- Ibid., t. 53. 
Uai, apod Pee. Spee., ppu 321, 338^ 
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with what the Jewish doctors have determined ooneenung 

the wives of their princes ; it being judged by them to be 
a thing very indecent, and for that reason unl.iwiul, for 
another to marrv either the divorced wife or the widow 
of a king;^ and Muhammad, it seems, thought an equal 
respect, at least, due to the prophetic as to the regal dig- 
nity, and therefore ordered that his relicts should pass the 
remainder of their lives in perpetual widowhood. 

The laws of the Qurdn concerning inheritances are also 
several respects conformable to those of the JewB^ 
thougli principally designed to abolish certain practices 
of the pagan Arabs, who used to treat widows and orpbaa 
children with great injustice, frequently denying them 
any share in the inheritance of their fathers or their hus- 
bands, on pretence that the same ought to be distributed 
among those only who were able to bear arms, and dis* 
posing of the widows, even against their consent, as put 
of their husband's possessions.* To prevent snch iiq'aries 
for the future, Muhammad ordered that women should be 
respected, and or])hans have no wrong done them ; and in 
particular that women should not be taken against their 
wills, as by right of inheritance, but should themselves be 
entitled to a distributive part of what their parents, hus- 
bands, and near relations shonld leave behind them, in a 
certain proportion.* 

The general rule to be observed in the distribution of 
the deceased's estate is, that a male shall have twice as 
much as the female;^ but to this rule there are some few 
excepiions ; a man's parents, for example, and also his 
brothers and sisters, where they are entitled not to the 
whole, but a small part of the inheritance, being to have 
equal shares with one another in the distribution thereof 

' Mishna, tit. Sanhedr., c. 2, and notes then. Tide etiMB Poe. %0C^ 

Gcmar. iu eund. tit. Maimon. Ha- p. 337. 
lachoth Melacbim, c 2. Vide Sel- 'Qurdn, c. 4, vs. 31, 32. 
d. n. Ux. Heb., 1. i, c la PrfcL, * Ibid., va. lo and 1 75. Vl«i« 

Life of Muh., p. iiS. Chardin, V07. do PerM^ t ^ P* 

' See c. 4, vs. 21, &c, and the 293. 
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without making any difference on account of sex.^ The 
particular proportions, in several cases, distinctly and 
sutticieutlv declare the intention of ^luhammad, \vhose 
decisions, expressed in the Qui an,'- seem to be pretty 
equitable, preferring a man's children first, and then his 
nearest relations. 

If a man dispose of any part of his estate by will, two Ufrey- 
witnesses, at the least, are required to render the same wtik. 
valid ; and such witnesses ought to be of his own tribe, 
and of the ^Mulianimadan religion, if such can be had.' 
Though tliere be no express law to the contrary, yet the 
Muhammadau doctors reckon it very wrong for a man 
to give away any part of his substance from his family, 
unless it be in legacies for pious uses ; and even in that 
case a man ought not to give all he has in charity, but 
only a reasonable part in proportiom to his substance. On 
the other hand, though a man make no will, and bequeath 
nothing for charitable uses, yet the heirs are directed, on 
the distribution of the estate, if the value will permit, to 
l)estow something on the poor, especially such as are of 
kin to the deceased and to the orphans.** 

The first law, however, laid down by Muhammad touch- 
ing inheritances was not very e^uitable^ for he declared 
that those who had fled with him from Makkah, and those 
who had received and assisted him at Madfna, should be 
cieenied the nearest of kin, and consequently heirs to one 
another, preferably to and in exclusion of their relations 
by blood ; nay, tliough a man were a true believer, yet if 
he had not fled his country for the sake of religion and 
joined the prophet, he was to be looked on as a stranger 
but this law continued not long in force, being quickly 
abrogated.* 

It must be observed that among the Muhammadans oiudren 

the children of their concubines or slaves are esteemed as icgitimau. 



Quitfn, c. 4, v. 10. • Ibid., c 5, v. 105. * Ibid , c 8, v. 73. 
Ibid, wsbA v. 175. * Ibid, 0. 4, r. 7. * Hod, and 0. 33, t. 6. 
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equally legitimate with those of their legal and ingenaons 
wives, none bein*,' accounted bastards except such only as 

are born of common women and whose father^ are unknown, 
ijiwcon- As to private contracts between man and man, the 
private con- conscientious performance of them is frequently recom- 
mended in the Quran.^ For the preventing of disputes, 
all contracts are directed to be made before witnesses,' 
and in case such contracts are not immediately executed, 
the same ought to be reduced into writing in the presence 
of two witnesses' at least, who ought to be Muslims and 
of the male sex ; but if two men cannot be conveniently 
had, then one man and two women may suffice. The 
same method is also directed to be taken for the security 
of debts to be paid at a future day; and where a writer 
is not to be found, pledges are to be taken.^ Hence, if 
people trust one another without writing, witnesses^ or 
pledge, the party on whom the demand is made is always 
acquitted if he denies the charge on oath, and swesTS 
that he owes the plaintiff nothing, unless the contrary be 
proved by very convincing circumstances.^ 
Murder and AVilful mulder, tliuugh forbidden by the Quran under 
itspMiaiiy. severest penalties to be inflicted in the next life,* is 
yet, by the same book, allowed to be compounded for, on 
payment of a fine to the family of the deceased, and free- 
ing a Muslim from captivity ; but it is in the election of 
the next of kin, or the revenger of blood, as he Is called 
ill tlie rentateuch, either to accept of such satisfaction or 
to refuse it; for he may, if he pleases, insist on having 
the murderer delivered into his hands, or be put to death 
in such manner as he shall think fitJ In this particular 



* Qurdn, c 5, v. i ; o. 17; c 2, t. ♦ Qunln, c. 2. v. 282. 

282, Ac. • Vide Cbiurdin, Voj. de Pane, 

* Ibid., a 2, ▼. 282. t. 2, IK 294, fte., and the nolM to 

* The Mune seems to have been Qxirdn, a 5» v. 106. 
required by the Jewish law, cveu • Qurfa, c. 4, vs. 91, 92. 

in canes where life was not oon- ' Ibid., c 2, v. 17S ; c. 17, SS* 

emrmd. See Deut. xix. 15 ; Matt., Tide duttdin, obi mp^, ^ i99» 

xviil 16; John viit 17; 2 Cor. fta 

XUl. I. 
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Mobammad has gone against tbe express letter of the 

Mosaic law, which declares that no satisfaction shall be 
taken for the life of a murderer;^ and he seems, in so 
doiii'j, to have had respect to the customs of tlie Arabs 
la his time, who, being of a vindictive temper, used to 
leTenge murder in too unmerciful a inanner,^ whole tribes 
frequently engaging in bloody wars on such occasions, the 
natural consequence of their independency, and having no 
common judge or superior. 

If the Muharaniadan laws seem light in case of murder, Mansiaugh 
they may perhaps be deemed too rigorous in case of man- J^^nilty.*** 
slaughter, or the killing of a man undesigiiodly, wliicli 
must be redeemed by fine (unless the next of kin shall 
think fit to remit it out of charity), and the freeing of a 
captiye ; but if a man be not able to do this, he is to fast 
two months together by way of penance.' The fine for a 
man's blood is set in the Sunnat at a hundred camels,^ and 
is to be distributed among the relations of tbe deceased 
according to the laws of inheritance ; but it must be 
observed that though the person slain be a Muslim, yet 
if he be of a nation or party at enmity, or not in con- 
federacy will I those to whom the slayer belongs, he is not 
then bound to pay any fine at all, the redeeming a captive 
being, in such case, declared a sufficient penalty.' I ima- 
gine that Muhammad, by these regulations, laid so heavy 
a punishment on involuntary manslaughter, not only to 
make people beware incurring the same, but also to 
humour, in some degree, the revengeful temper of his 
countrymen, which might be with difliculty, if at all, pre- 
vailed on to accept a lighter satisfaction. Among the 
Jewa, who seem to have been no less addicted to revenge 
than their neighbours, the manslayer who had escaped to 
a city of refuge was obliged to keep himself within that 
city and to abide there till the death of the person who 

^ Nmnbi. xxzv. 31. ' Qurdn, 0. 4, t. 91. 

' This is particularly fotbiddeil in * See the notes to c 37, 
the (^unio, c. 17, v. 35. * QuriUi, c 4, v. 91. 
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was high priest at the time the fact was committed, that 
his absence and time might cool the passion and mitigate 
the resentment of the friends of the deceased; bat if he 
quitted his asylum before that time, the revenger of blood, 
if he found him, might kill him without guilt ; ^ nor oonM 
any satisfaction be made for the slayer to return home 
before the prescribed time.* 

Penalty for Theft 13 ordered to be punished by cutting off the 
o£fendiDg part, the hand,^ which, at first sight, seems just 
enough ; but the law of Justinian, forbidding a thief to 
be maimed,^ is more reasonable; because stealing being 
generally the eflfect of indigence, to cut off that limb 
would be to deprive him of the means of getting his 
livelihood in an honest manner* The Sunnat forbids the 
inflicting of this punishment, unless the thing stolen be 
of a certain value. I have mentioned in another place 
the further penalties which those incur who continue to 
Steal, and of those who rob or assault people on the road.* 

ijiwofn> As to injuries done to men in their persons, the law of 
retaliation, which was ordained by the law of Moses,' is 
also approved by the Quxdn ; * but this law, which seems 
to have been allowed by lluhammad to his Arabians for 
the same reasons as it was to the Jews, \nz., to prevent 
particular revenges, to whicli both nations were extremely 
addicted,^ being neither strictly just nor practicable iu 
many cases, is seldom put iu execution, the punishment 
being generally turned into a mulct or fine, which is paid 
to the party injured.^® Or rather, Muhammad designed 
the words of the Quran relating thereto should be under- 



^ See Numb. xxxv. 26-2S. 

» Ibid., V. 32. 

■ Quntn, c. 5, v. 42. 

• Novell., 134, c. 13. 

' Vide I'ufeiidorf, De Jure Xat. 
et Gent, 1. 8, e. 3, § 26w 

• See the notes to c. 5, v. 42. 

' Exod. xxi. 24, Levit. xxiv. 
20; Deut. xix. 21. 

• Cap. 5, V. 49> 



* Vide Grotium, De Jure Belli et 
Phcii^ L I, a 2, S 8. 

VideChMdii), t. p. 299. The 

talio, likewise establiHhed among the 
old Komans by the laws of the twelve 
tables, wee not to be inflictad onkM 
the dtlinqiu Tit could not agree with 
the person injured. Vide A. GtU. 
Noct Attic., 1. 20» c. I, and Festum, 
in Tooe TkUo. , 
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stood in ihe same manner as those of the Pentateuch most 
probably ought to be — ^that is, not of an actual retaliation, 

according to the strict literal meaning, but uf a retribution 
proportionable to the injury; for a criminal had not his 
eyes put out nor was a man mutilated acconling to the 
law of Moaea, which, besides, condemned those who iiad 
wounded any person, where death did not ensue, to pay a 
fineonly,^ the expression ''eye for eye and tooth for tooth" 
being only a proYerbial manner of speaking, the sense 
whereof amounts to this, that every one shall be punished I 
by the judges according to the heinousness of the fact.* ' 

In injuries and crimes of an inferior nature, wliere no Penalty 
particular punishment is provided by the Quran, and ^^im' 
where a pecuniary compensation will not do, the Muhara- 
madans, according to the practice of the Jews in the like 
ease,' haye recourse to stripes or drubbing, the most 
common chastisement used in the East at this day, as well 
as formerly ; the cudgel, which, for its virtue and efficacy 
in keeping their people in good order and ^vithin the 
bounds of dutv, thev say came down from heaven, beinsi 
the instrument wherewitii the judge's sentence is generally 
executed.* 

Notwithstanding the Quran is by the Muhammadans in DiBtinction 
general regarded as the fundamental part of their civil civil and 
Uw, and the decisions of the Sunnat among the Turks and ^iS!^^' 
of the Imams among those of the Persian sect, with the 
explications of their several doctors, are usually followed 
injudicial determinations, yet the secular tribunals do not 
think themselves bound to observe the same in all cases, 
but frequently give judgment against those decisions, 
which are not always consonant to equity and reason; 
and therefore distinction is to be made between the written 
civil law, as administered in the ecclesiastical courts, and 



* See ExcmJ. xxi 18, 19, and 22. • See Deut. xxv. 2, 3. 

* Barbeyrac, in Grot, ubi mpm. * Vide Qrelot, Voj. de ConsUat, 
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the law of nature op common law (if I may so call it) 
which takes phice in the secular courts, and has the 
executive jiower on its side.* 
The com- Under the head of civil laws may be comprehended the 
war affaiust injunction of warring against infidels, which is repeated 
infldsk seTeral passages of the Quran/ and declared to be of 
high merit in the sight of Gk)D, those who are slain fighting 
in defence of the faith being reckoned martyrs, and promised 
immediate admission into paradise.* Hence this duty is 
greatly inauniilied by the Muhammadan divines, who call 
the sword the key of heaven and hell, and }>ersnade their 
people that the least drop of blood spilt in the way of 
God, as it is called, is most accoptaV>le nnto him, and that 
the defending the territories of the Muslims for one night 
is more meritorious than a fast of two months;^ on the 
other hand, desertion, or refusing to serve in these holy 
wars, or to contribute towards the carrying them on, if 
a man has ability, is accounted a most heinous crime, 
being freiiuently declaimed against in the Quran.^ Such 
a doctrine, which ^Muhammad ventured not to teach till 
his circumstances enabled him to put it in practice,* it 
must be allowed, was well calculated for his purpose, and 
stood him and his successors in great stead: for what 
dangers and difficulties may not be despised and 0Te^ 
come by the courage and constancy which these senti- 
ments necessarily inspire ? Xur have the Jews and 
Christians, how much soever they detest such principles 
dSo™!? in others, been ignorant of the force of enihnsiastic heroism, 
or omitted to spirit up their respective partisans by the 
like arguments and promises. " Let him who has listed 
himself in defence of the law,** says Maimonides,' "rely 



doetrlna 



^ Vide Ohardin, ubi supra, p. 290, 

* Cap. 22 ; c. 2, V. 190-193 : c. 4, 
V. 83, ; 0. 8 i c 9 ; c. 47 and c. 
61. fte. 

> Cap. 2, T. 15s ; e. 3f ▼. 142 ; 0; 
47 ; & 61. 



« Relaad, De Jon Mifit Mohua.. 

p. 5. *o« 

» Vide c. 9 ; c. 3, 143, fte. 

* See ante, p. 83. 

^ Halach. IHftlftflWm. e. 7. 
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on him who is the hope of Israel, and the savionr thereof 
in the time of trouble ; ^ and let him know that lie fights 
for the profession of tlie divine nnity: wherefore let him 
put his life in his hand,- and think neitlier of wife nor 
children, but banish the memory of them from his 
heart, having his mind wholly fixed on the war. For 
if he should begin to waver in his thoughts, he would 
not only confound himself, but sin against the law; nay, 
the blood of the whole people hangeth on his neck ; for 
if they are discomfited, and he lias not fought stoutly 
with all his might, it is equally the same as if he had shed 
the blood of them all ; according to that saying. Let him 
return, lest his brethren's heart fail as his own." ^ To the 
same purpose doth the Kabala accommodate that other 
passage, " Cursed be he who doth the work of the Lord 
ne^igently, and cursed be he who keepeth back his sword 
from blood.* On the contrary, he who behaTOth bravely 
in battle, to the utmost of his endeavour, without trem- 
bhng, with intent to glorify God's name, he ought to 
expect the victory with confidence, and to apprehend no 
danger or misfortune, but may be assured that he will 
have a house built him in Israel, appropriated to him and 
his children for ever; as it is said, God shall certainly 
make my lord a sure house, because he hath fought the 
battles of the Lord, and his life shall be bound up in the 
bundle of life with the Lord his God." * More passages 
of this kind might be produced from the Jewish writers, 
and the Christians come not far behind them. " We are opinioiwof 
desirous of knowing," says one,^ writing to the Pranks cn^StdJS 
engaged in the holy war, " the charity of you all ; for «bjSk"^" 
that every one (which we speak not because we wi^ it) 
who shall frdthfully lose his life in this warfare shall 
he by no means denied the kingdom of heaven." And 

^ Jer. xiv. 8. * I Sam. xxv. 28, 29. 

' Job xiiL 14. * NioolAUB, in Joro Canon., c. 

' Deut, XX. 8. omnitim 23, qoMt 5. 

«J«r.jdviiiia 
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another gives the following exhortation: "Laying aside 
all fear and dread, endeavour to act effectnally against 

the enemies of the holy faith and the adversaries of all 
religions : for the Almighty knoweth if any of you die, 
that he dieth for the truth of the faith, and tlie salvation 
of hi3 country, and the defence of Christians; and there- 
fore he shall obtain of him a celestial reward."^ The 
Jews, indeed, had a divine commission, extensive sod 
explicit enough, to attack, snhdue, and destroy the ene- 
mies of their religion ; and Muhammad pretended to have 
received one in favour of himself and his Muslims in 
terms equally ])lam and lull ; * and therefore it is no 
wonder that they should act consistently with their 
avowed principles ; but that Christians should teach and 
practice a doctrine so opposite to the temper and whole 
tenor of the Gospel seems vevy strange ; and yet the 
latter have carried matters further, and shown a moie 
violent spirit of intoleiance than either of the former. 
im<rfm The laws of war, according to the Muhammadans, hsve 
an^ng us ^^^^^ aheadv so exactly set down by the learned lieland,- 
that I need say very little of tliem. I shall, therefore, 
only observe some conformity between their military kws 
and those of the Jews. 
While Muhammadism was in its infancy, the opposecs 



♦ Thougli >[ahammii«l umluubtedly took Mo-^es as liis pattern, 
and siipi»03ud himself following' in liis footsteps wlien he gave the 
conimuiul to fight against the infidels, yet tiiere ia no coin]i;m?ou 
between them whatever so far as warring against inliuels is con- 
cerned. Tlie Israelites were commanded to slay ihu Canoimites as 
divinely ordained instraments of destruction/ but Muhammad io- 
angniated war as a means of pro clytii-m. The Israelite was not 
permitted to proselytise from among the Canaanites, Exod. zxiil' 
37-33 ; but Muslims are required to proselytise by sword -power. 



> Leo IV., op. cit., qusest. 8. Muhoininedanor, in the third voL 

> In bis treatise De Jure MiUtsri of his Dissertotiones MiscellMiim 
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tliereof taken in battle were doomed to death without 
mercy; but this was judged too severe to be put in prac- 
tice when that religion came to be sufficiently established, 
and past the danger of being subverted by its enemies.^ 
The same sentence was pronounced not only against the 
SBTen Ganaanitish nations,^ whose possessions were given 
to the Israelites, and without whose destruction, in a 
manner, they could not have settled themselves in the 
country desic^ned them, but against the Amalekites^ and 
Midianites,* who had done their utmost to cut them 
off in their passage thither. AVhen the Muhammadans 
declare war against a people of a different faith, they give 
them their choice of three offers, viz., either to embrace 
Mohammadism, in which case they become not only 
secure in their persons, families, and fortunes, but entitled 
to all the privileges of other Muslims ; or to submit and 
pay tribute,* by doing which they arc allowed to profess 
their own relii::ion, provided it be not gross idolatry or 
against the moral law ; or else to decide the quarrel by 
the sword, in which last case, if the Muslims prevail, the 
women and children which are made f captives become 
absolute slaves, and the men taken in battle may either 
be slain, unless they turn Muhammadans, or otherwise 
disposed of at the pleasure of the prince.* Herewith 
auTee the laws of war given to the Jews which relate to 
ihe nations not devoted to destruction ; ^ * and Joshua is 



♦ The difference seems to me to be very great. Tlie IsraeHtes 
make peace with idolcUers on condition of their becoming tri- 
bntiriet. The Muslims might not do so on any condition but that 
of couTenion to Islam. With the Jew it was a case of policy— with 
tbe Muslim, of religion. x. il w. 



^ See Qiirdn, c. 47, v. 5, and the * Numb. xxxi. 17. 

notes there ; and c 4, v. ^9 ; 0. 5, * See c. 9, and the notes then. 

38. ^ • See the notea to c. 47. 

^ Dcut xz. 10-18. ' Deal. zz. 10-15. 
* Ibid.» c; zxT. 17-19. 
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said to have sent even to the inhabitants of Canaan, 
before lie entered the land, three schedules, in one of 
which was written, "Let him fly who will;" in the 
second, " Let him surrender who wiii ; " and in the third, 
" Let him fight who will ; " ^ though none of those nations 
made peace with the Israelites (except only the Gibeonites, 
who obtained terma of seenrily by stratagem, after thej 
had refused those offered by Joshua), '*it being of the 
Lord to harden their hearts, that he might destroy them 
utterly." * 

L*wr^« On the first considerable success of Muhammad in war, 
diSifonof the dispute which happened among his followers in rela- 
tion to the cUviding of the spoil rendered it necessaiy for 
him to make some regulation therein ; he therefore pre- 
' tended to have received the divine commission to dista- 
bnte the spoil among his soldiers at bis own diai^tioo,' 
reserving thereout, in the first place, one-fifth part* for 
the uses after mentioned ; and, in consequence hereof, he 
took himself to be authorised, on extraordinary occasions, 
to distribute it as he thought fit, witliout observing au 
equality. Thus he did, for example, with the spoil of the 
tribe Hawazin taken at the battle of Hunain, which he 
bestowed by way of presents on those of Makkah only, 
passing by those of Madina» and highly distinguishing 
the principal Quraish, that be might ingratiate himBclf 



^ TiilinuJ Hierosnl, apud Mai- (iirgashitca are not mentioned 

monid. Ualacb. Melachim, c. 6, § among the other Can&auitujh n*- 

5. R. Bechai, ex lib. Siphre. Vide ttoos whoMwmbled to figbt againit 

S< Men, De Jore Nat. et Gent. Sec. Joshua (Josh. ix. i ), and who were 

H«;l»r. , 1. 6, c. 13 and 14; and doomed to utter t xtiq>ation (Dtut 

Schickardi, Jus Regiiuu lleb.p c. 5, xx. 17). But it is ubservable tb&t 

Tbeor. 16. the Girgasbitee are not omitted by 

* Josh. xi. 20. The Jews, how- the Septuagint in either of thoee 

ever, fay that the Girga>*hite8, be- texts, and that their nanje apix-ars 

lieving they could not escape the in the latter of them in the Saiua 



deetrnction with which they were ritan Pentateuch : they are 

threatened by (lod if they persisted joined with the other Canaanites M 

in defending themselves, tied into having fought against Ittael in 

Africa in great numbers. (Vide Josh. xxiv. 1 1. 

Talm. Hieroe., ubi anp.) And this ' C^min, e. & 

ia Mitjgintd M the n«Mii_whj the * Ibid. 
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with them after he had become master of tlieir city.^ 
He was also allowed in the expedition against those 
of al Nadhi'r to take the whole booty to himself, and 
to dispose thereof as he pleased, because no horses or 
camels were made use of in that expedition,^ but the 
whole army went on foot; and this hecame thenpe- 
forwaid a law ; ' the reason of which seems to he, that 
the spoil taken hy a party consisting of infantry only 
should be considered as the more immediate gift of God * 
and therefore properly left to the disposition of his 
afKDstle. According to the Jews, the spoil ought to be 
divided into two equal parts, one to be shared among the 
captors, and the other to he taken by the prince/ and by 
him employed for his own support and the use of the 
pahlia MoAei^ it is trae, divided one-half of the plunder 
of the M idianites among those who went to battle, and 
the other half among all the congregation ;^ but this, they 
say, iKiing a peculiar case, and done by the express order 
of God himself, must not be looked on as a precedent.^ It 
aboold seem, however, from the words of Joshua to the 
two tribes and a half, when he sent them home into 
Gilesd after the conquest and division of. the land of 
Csnaan, that they were to divide the spoil of their enemies 
with their brethren after their return;^ and the half 
which wiis in succeeding times taken by the king was in 
all probability taken by him as head of the community, 
and representing the whole body. It is remarkable that 
the dispute among Muhammad"s men about sharing the 
booty at Badr^ arose on the same occasion as did that 
among David's soldiers in relation to the spoils recovered 



» Abnlfed. in Vit. Moh., p. 1 1 8, 
kc Vide Qurto, c 9, and the 
Mtesthttra. 

* Qnnlii, e. 59, ▼. 6, see Che notes 
Hnne. 

* Vide Abulfed., ubi aup., p. 91. 
«VideQtu4Ui,c so, v.fi. 



• GoDftr. Bal^L id Ut Suliedr., there. 



c. 2. Vide SrMt n, Dc Jure Nat. et 
Geat Sec. Ueb., lib. 6, c. 1 6. 

* NnmK zzzL at. 

7 Vide Maim. ualMfa. MelMfa., 

c. 4- 

" JoHh. xxiL 8. 

'SeeQnitfii, e. S, and the notea 
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from the Amalekites,^ those who had been in the addon 

insisting that they who tarried by the stuff should have 
110 part of the spoil ; and that the same decision was i^iven 
in both cases, which l)ecame a law for the future, to wit, 
that they should part alike. 
Gmi'a fifth The fifth part directed by the Quran to be taken out of 
—how to'lM the spoil before it be divided among the captors is declared 
to belong to God, and to the apostle and his kindred, and 
the orphans, and the poor, and the traveller:^ whidi 
words are varionsly understood. Al Shdffi was of opinion 
that the wliole ought to be divided into five pans ; tiie 
first, which he called God's part, to go to the treasury, 
and be employed in building and repairing fortresses, 
bridges, and other public works, and in paying salaiies to 
magistrates, civil officers, professors of learning, ministers 
of public worship, &a ; the second part to be distributed 
among the kindled of Muhammad, that is, the descendsntB 
of his grandfather Hisham, and of his great-uncle al 
Mutallib,' as well the rich as the poor, the children as the 
adult, the women as the men, observing only to give a 
female hut half the share of a male; the third part to go 
to the or]iliaiis; the fourth j)art to the poor, who have not 
wherewithal to maintain themselves the year round, and 
are not able to get their livelihood ; and the fifth part to 
travelleis who are in want on the road, notwithstanding 
they may be rich men in their own country.^ According 
to Malik Ibn Ans, the whole is at the disposition of the 
Imam or prince, who may distribute thu same at his own 
discretion, where he sees most need.* Abu'l Aliya went 
according to tlie letter of the Qurdn, and declared his 
opinion to be that the whole should be divided into au^ 
parts, and that God's part should be applied to the service 
of the Kaabah ; while others supposed CrOD's part and the 



1 1 Sftnu XXX. 21-25. * Al Baid. Vide Reland, Dt Jure 

* Qurdn, c. S. MUit MohMlL, p. 42, ftc. 

* Note, al ShiifSi hiniHelf WM de- ' Idem, 
■oended fjcvm thu latter. 
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apostle's to be one and the same.^ Abu Hanifa tlionght 
that the share of Muhammad and his kindred sank at that 
prophet's death, since which the whole ought to be divided 
among the orphans, the poor, and the traveller.' Some 
inaiflt that the kindred of Mohammad entitled to a share 
of the spoils are the posterity of Hisham only ; but those 
who think the descendants of his brother al Mutallib 
have also a right to a distributive part, allege a tradition 
in their favour purporting that Muhammad himself divided 
the share belonging to his relations among both families ; 
and when Othman Ibn Assan and Jubair Tbn ^latam 
(who were descended from Abd-as-shams and Naufal, the 
other brothers of Hasham) told him that though they 
disputed not the preference of the Hashamites, they could 
not help taking it ill to see such difference made between 
* the family of al ^lutallib and themselves, who were 
related to him in an equal degree, and yet had no part in 
the distribution, tlie prophet replied that the descendants 
of al Mutallib had forsaken him neither in the time of 
ignorance nor since the revelation of Islim, and joined 
his fingers together in token of the strict union between 
(hem and the Hashamites.' Some exclude none of the 
tribe of Quraish from receiving a part in the division of 
the spoil, and make no distinction between the poor and 
the rich ; though, according to the more reasonable opinion, 
such of them as are poor only are intended by tlic text 
of the Quran, as is agreed in the case of the stranger; 
and others go so far as to assert that the whole fifth 
commanded to be reserved belongs to them only, and that 
the orphans, and the poor, and the trayeller, are to be 
understood of such as are of that tribe.^ It must be 
observed that immovable possessions, as lands, &c., taken 
in war, are subject to the same laws as the movable, 
excepting only that the fifth part of the former is not 



> Reland, De Joie Mllit Moluuii., p. 42, &o. 
* Idem. ' IdflOB. * Idem. 
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actnally divided, but the inoome and profits thereof, or d 
the prke thereof, if sold, are applied to pnblic and pioiis 
uses, and diBtributed once a year, and that the prince may 

either take the fifth part of the land itself, or the fifth 
part of tlie income and produce of the whole, as he shall 
make his electiou. 
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SECTION VII. 

Of THE MONTHS COMMANDED DY THE QURAX TO BE KEPT SACRED, 
AND OF THE SETTIfiQ AS ART OF FBIOAZ FOa XUS ESPiiClAL 
BKRVICS OF GODw 

It was a custom among the ancient Arabs to obsen^e tiw fmv 
four montlis in the year as sacred, during which they monthiL 
hekl it unlawful to wage war, and took off the heads from 
their spears, ceasing from incursions and other hostili- 
ties. Daring these months whoever was in fear of his 
enemy lived in full security, so that if a man met the mur- 
derer of his father or his brother, he durst not oOer liim 
any violence.^ " A great argument," says a learned writer, 
of a humane disposition in that nation, who being, by 
reason of the independent goyernments of their several 
tribes^ and for the preservation of their just rights, exposed 
to frequent quarrels with one another, had yet learned to 
0(X>1 their inflamed breasts with moderation, and restrain 
the rage of war by stated times of truce." * 

This iustitution obtained ainontr .'dl the Arabian tribes, 
except only those of Tay and Kluiziiah, and some of the 
descendants of al Haritli Ibn Kaab (who distinguished no 
time or place as sacred),^ and was so religiously observed, 
that there are but few instances in history (four, say some, 
six, say others ^) of its having been transgressed ; the wars 
which were carried on without regard thereto being there- 



' Al Kazwini, apud Golium in ' Golins, whi supra, p. 5. 

notis ad Alfrag., p. 4, &c. Al Shah- ^ Al Shahruitiiiii, ubi supra. See 

risUni, apad Poa Spec, p. 3x1. Mte, p. 190. 

Al JawbMj, tX FinmsAb. « Al Muglniltia. 
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fore termed impious. One of those instances was in the 
war between the tribes of Qoraish and Qais Ailan» wherein 
Muhammad himself served under his uncles, being then 

fuiirteen,^ or, as others say, twenty* years old. 

Tlie inoiitlis wliich the Arabs held sacred were al Ma- 
harrani, Kajah, 1 )hu'l Qaadn, and Dhu'l Hajja ; the first, the j 
seventh, the eleventh, and the twelfth in the year.^ Dhu'l \ 
Hajja being the month wherein they performed the pil- 
grimage to Makkah, not only that month, but also the 
preceding and the following, were for that reason kept 
inviolable, that every one might safely and without 
int^miption pass and repass to and from the festival* 
Kajab is said to have been more strictly obser\'cd ihau 
any of the other thrce,*^ probably because in that month 
the pagan Arabs used to fast ; ^ Ivamadhan, which was 
afterwards set apart by Muhammad for that purpose, 
being in the time of ignorance dedicated to drinking in 
excess.' By reason of the profound peace and securify 
enjoyed in this month, one part ol the provisions brought 
by the caravans of purveyors annually set out by the 
Quraish for the supply of Makkah,^ was distributed 
among the people ; the other part being, for the like 
reason, di-tributed at the pilgrimage.® 
ib«ir The observance of the aforesaid months seemed so 

^^iT*^^ reasonable to Muhammad, that it met with his approha- 



> Abulfeda, Vit. Moh., p. ii. 

' Al KudUa, al Firau/.. upud Poa 
Spec, p. 174. A I Mllghultal men* 
tions both o}>iiiion8. 

s Bfr. Bayle (Diet Hfrt. et Crit, 
ftrt. la Mecque, Rem. F.) accuses 
Dr. I*riJ»-aiix of an incnnsi'itenrv for 
saying in one place (Life uf Maliumet, 
]). 64) that thete sacred months were 
the first, the seventh, the eleventh, 
and the twelfth, and intimating in 
another place (ibid., p. 89) that thre« 
of them were oontigtioas. Bat this 
must l>e mere absence of inind in 
Mr. Bayle; for are not the e]e\ i nth, 
the twelfth, and the hnit muutha 



contiguous ? The two learned pro- 
fe«on» Golins and Reland, have al^o 

made a small ulip in pj)cakin^ of 
tbe^ sacred mouths, which, thej 
ten lis wee tiia two first and the two 
last in the year, ^'i«le (rolii, Lex 
Arab., col. 601. and Kelanii De JoTB 
Milit. Mohammedanor, p. 5. 

* Vide G<»L in Alfrag., p. 9. 

* Vide ibid., p. 6. 

* A 1 Maklzi, apud Poc., ubi supra. 
^ Idem, and Auctor Hv&hk al 

Ashtfr.ibid. 

' See Qurdn, c. 106. 

^ Al £dri8i, apud Foo. Spec, 
127. 
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tion ; and the same is accordingly confirmed and enforccil 
by several passages of the Quran,^ which forbid war to be 
waged during those months against such as acknowledge 
them to be sacred, but grant, at the same time, full per- 
mission to attack those who mi^e no snch distinction, in 
the sacred months as well as in the profane.* 

One practice, however, of the pagan Arabs, in relation 
to these sacred months, Muhammad thought proper to MuUanuni 
reform ; for some of them, weary of sitting quiet for three 
months together, and eager to make their accustomed 
incursions for plunder, used, by way of expedient, when- 
ever it suited their inclinations or conveniently, to put off 
the observing of al Muharram to the foUowmg month, 
Safar,' thereby avoiding to keep the former, which they 
supposed it lawful for them to profane, provided they 
sanctified another month in lieu of it, and gave public 
notice thereof at the preceding pilgrimage. This transfer- 
ring the observation of a sacred month to a profane month 
is what is truly meant by the Arabic word a I A^asi, and 
is absolutely condemned and declared to be an impious 
innovation in a passage of the Quran ^ which Dr. Prideaux,^ 
misled by Golins,* imagines to relate to the prolonging of 
the year by adding an intercalary month thereto. It is 
tnie the Arabs, who imitated the Jews in their manner of 
computing by lunar years, had also learned their method 
of reducing them to solar years by intercalating a month 
sometimes in the third and sometimes in the second year,^ 
by which means they fixed the pilgrimage of Makkah 
(contrary to the original institution) to a certain season of 
Uie year, viz., to autumn, as most convenient for the pil- 
grims, by reason of the temperateness of the weather and 
the plenty of provisions ; ^ and it is also true that Mu« 



» Cap. 9; c. a,T. 194; &5,T. 3; 
e. 5, V. 98, &C. 
* Cap. 9 ; c 2, 194. 
' See the notes to 0, 9^ nbi 



* Life of Mahomet, p. 66i> 

* In Aifra|;., p. 12. 

' 8ee Pri£, FlrefMe to the firtt 
voL of his Connect., p. 6^ (tc 

* Vide QoL, ubi mipn. 
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bammad forbade saeh interealatioii by a passage in ilie 
same chapter of the Quran ; Imt then it is not the passage 
above mentioneil, which prohibits a different thing, but 
one a little before it, wherein the number of months in 
the year, according to the ordinance of GoD, is declared to 
be twelve ; ^ whereas, if the intercalation of a month were 
allowed, every tbird or second year would consist of 
thirteen, oontraiy to God's appointment. 
Friday ia- Thc Setting apart of one day in tbe week for the more 
•uerod day peculiar attendance on Gob's worship, so strictly required 
by the Jewi>li and Christian religions, appeared to Mu- 
hammad to be so j)ro}>er an institution, that he could not 
but imitate the professors thereof in that particular; 
though, for the sake of distinction, be might think himself 
obliged to order bis followers to observe a different day 
from either. Several reasons are given wby tbe sixth 
day of tbe week was pitched on for this purpose;' but 
Muhammad seems to have preferred that day chiefly 
because it was the day on which the people used to be 
assembled long before his time,^ though such assemblies 
were had, perhaps, rather on a civil than a religious 
account. However it be, the Muhammadan writers be- 
stow very extraordinary encondums on this day, calling 
it tbe prince of days, and tbe most excellent day on whicb 
tbe sun rises ; * pretending also that it will be tbe day 
wbereon tbe last judgment will be solemnised ; * and they 
esteem it a peculiar honour to Isldm that God has been 
jjk'ascd to appoint this day to be the feast-day of the 
^Muslims, and granted them the advantage of having first 
observed it.^ 

Though the Muhammadans do not think themselves 
bound to keep their day of public worship so holy as tbe 



^ Qurdn, 0. 9. See also c 2, v. * Ibn al Athir ct al GhMtlv «pa<i 

194. Foe. Spec., p. 317. 
> See a 63, and (he note* there. * Vide ibid. 
' Al Baidhilwi. • Al Qhufli, ibid. 
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Jews and Christians are certainly obliijed to keep theirs, 
there being a permission, as is generally supposed, in the 
Quran, ^ allowing them to return to their employments or 
diversion after divine service is over ; yet the more devout 
disapprove the applying of any part of that day to worldly 
afiOBUi8» and require it to be wholly dedicated to the bosi- 
ness of the life to come.' 

Since I have mentioned the Mnhammadan weekly feast, The two 
I beg leave just to take notice of their two Bairdms,^ or JmimI** 
principal annual feasts. The first of them is called in 
Arabic, Id ul Fitr, i.e., 77ie feast of hrcaling the fast, and 
begins the first of Shawwal, immediately succeeding the 
fast of liamadhan ; and the other is called Id ul Qurbdn, 
or Id id Adha, i.e., The feast of the sacrifice, and b^iins on 
the tenth of Dhn'l Hejja^ when the victims are slain at the 
pilgrimage of Makkah> The former of these feasts is 
properly the lesser Bairdm, and the latter the greater 
Bainim;^ but the vulgar, and most authors who have 
written of the Muhammadan affairs,*^ exchange the epithets, 
and call that which follows Ramadhan the greater Bairam, 
because it is observed in an extraordinary manner, and 
kept for three days together at Constantinople and in 
other parts of Torkey, and in Persia for five or six days, 
by the common people, at least, with great demonstrations 
of public joy, to make themselves amends, as it were, for 
the mortification of the preceding month ; ^ whereas, the 
feast of sacrifice?, though it be also kept for tliree days, 
and the first of them be the most solemn day of the 
pilgrimage, the principal act of devotion among the Mu- 
hammadans is token much leas notice of by the generality 



' Cap. 63, ubi supra. p. 109, and D'HerbeL, BibL Orient., 

* Al Ghazdii, ubi supra, p. 318. art. Baintm. 

' Thy vroril Bainlm is Turkish, " Hyde, in notia ad Bohov., p. 

and properly gignifies a feast-day or 16; Chardin, Voy. de Pi rse, torn. 

hoUday. 2, p. 450 : Ricaut'a State of the 

* See a 9^ wad ante^ Sect IV., Ottoman Empire, L 2, c. 24, Ac 

p. 94- ^ Vide Ghacdin and Kicaut, abi 

* Vide Belaud, De Belig. Mob., supra. 
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of people, who are not strack therewith, because the 
ceremonies with which the same is observed are peiformtti 
at Makkah, the only scene of that solemnity.* 



* In India this feast is popularly known as the B'lqr Id, or FcAst 
of the Cow, and is celebrated with '^'reat ceremony l>y all Muslims. 
A goat or u sheep is .sacritkeJ, and itd Ucbh eaten by the family 
making the offering. For a clear account of the manner of c«lcbratiiig 
the vtakm feaats of the Mudimsi the reader it referred to the exe^ 
lent work of the Bev. Edward Sell, ^titled The Faith of /itte, 
chapter yi. i. K. w. 
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SECTION VIII. 

OF THE PRINCIPAL SECTS AMONG THE MUHAMMADANS, AND OF 
TnosE WHO HAVE PRETENDED TO PROPHECY AMOMO THE 
ARABa IN OB SI^X£ THJB TIMS OF MUHAMMAD. 

Before we take a view of the sects of the Muhammadans, 
it will be necessary to say something of the two sciences 
by which all disputed questions among them are deter- 
mined, viz., their Scholastic and Practical Divinity. 

Their scholastic divinity is a mongrel science, consist- Muhamma. 
ing of logical, metaphysical, theological, and philosophical ucl^^ 
disquisitions, and built on principles and methods of rea- 
soning very different from what are used by those who 
pass among the Muhammadans themselves for the sounder 
divines or more able philosophers,^ and, therefore, in the 
paztition of the sciences this is generally left out, as un- 
worthy a place among them.* The learned Maimonides * 
has laboured to expose the principles and systems of the 
scholastic divines, as frequently repugnant to the nature 
of the world and the order of the creation, and intolerably 
absurd. 

This art of handling religious disputes was not known lu origin 
in the infancy of Muhammadanism, but was brought in 
when sects sprang up, and articles of religion began to he 
called in question, and was at first made use of to defend 
the troth of those articles against innovators and while 



^ Poc. Spec., p. 196. ' More Nevoch., L 1, c. 71 Mud 

^ Apud Ibn tSina^ iu Libello de 73. 

Bivitee Sdflnte., e» NMiro'ddin « Al GbMtfU, apod Poo. Spea, ubi 

•ITtii, in PrsBfU. ad Ethic inpra. 
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it keeps within those bounds is allowed to be a commend- 
able study, being necessary for the defence of the faith; 

but when it proceeds farther, out of au itch of disputation, 
it is jiul^i'd \vorthy of censure. 

This is the opinion of al Ghazali,^ wlio observes a 
medium between those who have too high a value for this 
science, and those who absolutely reject it. Among the 
latter was al Shafii, who declared that^ in his judgment, 
if any man employed his time that way, he deserved to 
be fixed to a stake and carried about throuc'h all the Arab 
tribes, with the followincf proclamation to be made before 
him: " Tliis is the reward of him who, leaving the Qunin 
and the Sunnat, applied himself to the study of scholastic 
divinity."^ Al Ghazali, ou the other hand, thinks that 
as it was introduced by the inyasion of heresies, it is 
necessary to be retained in order to quell them; but then 
in the person who studies this science he requires three 
things-Hiiligence, acuteness of judgment, and probity of 
manners ; and is by no moans for suflering the same to 
be publicly explained.^ Tliis science, therefore, among 
the Muhammadans, is the art of controversy, by which 
they discuss points of faith concernim:^ the essence and 
attributes of God, and the conditions of all possible things, 
either in respect to their creation or final restoration, 
according to the rules of the religion of Isldm.* 

The other science is practical divinity or jurisprudence, 
and is the knowledge of the decisions of the law which 
regard practice, gathered from distinct proofs. 
MiMiim Al Ghazali declares that he had much the same opinion 
prudmee. of this science as of the former, its original being owing to 
the corruption of religion and morality; and therefore 
judged both sciences to be necessary, not in themselTes, 
but by accident only, to curb the irregular imaginations 
and passions of mankind (as guards become necessaiy in 

* Apud Poc. Spec., ubi supra. ' lUd. 

* Ibid, p. 197. * Ibn al Kami, apod eood^ iUit 

p. 198. 
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the highways by reason of robbers), the end of the first 

being the suppression of heresies, and of the other the 
decLsion of legal controversies, for the quiet and peaceable 
living of mankind in this world, and for the preserving 
the rule by which the magistrate may prevent one man 
from injoring another, by declaring what is lawful and 
what is unlawful, by determining tbe satisfaction to be 
given or punishment to be inflicted, and by regulating 
other outward actions ; and not only so, but to decide of 
religion itself, and its conditions, so far as relates to the 
profession made by the mouth, it not being the business 
of the civilian to inquire into the heart : ^ the depravity of 
men's manners, however, has made this knowledge of the 
laws so very requisite, that it is usually called the Science, 
by way of ezcdlenoe, nor is any man reckoned learned 
who ]m not applied himself thereto.' 

The points of faith subject to the examination and Points of 
discussion uf the scholastic divines are reduced to four ti'alJhoiiii 
general heads, Mhich they call the four bases, or great 
fundamental articles.^ 

The iiist basis relates to the attributes of God and his 
unity consistent therewith. Under this head are compre- 
hended the questions concerning the eternal attributes, 
which are asserted by some and denied by others ; and 
also the explication of the essential attributes and attri- 
butes of action, what is proper for God to do, and what 
may be atiirmed of him, and what it is impossible for him 
to do. These thin^is are controverted between tlie Ashd- 
rians, the Karamians, the Mujassamians or Corporalists, 
and the Mutazilites * 

The second basis regards predestination, and the justice 
theieof, which comprises the questions concerning God's 
purpose and decree, man's compulsion or necessity to act. 



^ Al Giukzdii, Poc. Spec., pp. ' Vide Abulfarag, Hist. Dynaat., 



I9S-204. 
' Yids ibid, p. 204. 



p. 166. 

* Al SbfthriflUni, wpnd Poc. Speo, 
tiU tapra^ 204, ftfr 
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and hia co-operation in producing actions by which he 
may gain to himself good or evil, and also those which 

concern God's williujz <^ood and evil, and what thincjs are 
subject to his power, and what to his knowledge ; some 
maintaining the aflirmative, and others the negative. 
These points are disputed among the Qadrians, the Kaj- 
rfans, the Jabrians, the Ashaiians, and the Karamians.^ 

The third basis concerns the pronuses and threats, the 
precise acceptation of names used in divinity, and the 
divine decisions, and comprehends questions zekting to 
faith, repentance, promises, threats, forbearance, infidelity, 
and error. The controversies under this head are on foot 
between the Murjians, the Waidians, the Mutaziiites, the 
Asharians, and the Kanimians.^ 

The fourth basis regards history and reason, that is, the 
^t weight they ought to have in matters belonging to 
faith and religion, and also the mission of the prophets 
and the office of the Imam or chief pontiff. Under this 
head are comprised all casuistical questions relating to 
the moral beauty or turpitude of actions; inquiring 
whether thinjis are allowed or forbidden bv reason of 
their own nature or by the positive law ; and also ques- 
tions concerning the preference of actions, the favour or 
grace of God, the innocence which ought to attend the 
prophetical office, and the conditions requisite in the 
office of Imdm; some asserting it depends on ri^t of 
succession, others on the consent of the faithful; and 
also the method of transferring it with the former, and of 
confirrniiif: it with the latter. These matters are the sub- 
jects of dispute between the Sluahs, the Mutaziiites, the 
Karamians, and the Asharians.^ 
The sect! of The different sects of Muhammadans may be distin- 
guished into two sorts— those generally esteemed orthodox, 
and those which are esteemed heretical* 

^ Al flhahriittrf'ir^ «pud Poa, uVti mp.. p. 205. ^ Idem, ibicL, p. ao6. 

* Idem, ibid. 
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The former, by a general name, are called Sunnis or 
Tradiiionists, because they acknowledge the authority of 
the Sunnat, or collection of moral traditions of the sayings 
and actions of their prophet, which is a sort of supple- 
ment to the Quran, directing the observance of several 
things omitted in that book, and in name as well as 
design answering to the Mishna of the Jews.^ 

The Snnnis are subdivided into four chief sects, which, Divisions M 
notwithstanding some differences as to legal conclusions tbo four 
in their interpretation of the Quran and matters of prac- i^^ST**** 
lice, are generally acknowledged to be orthodox in radi- . 
cals or matters of faith and capable of salvation, and 
have each of them their several stations or oratories in 
the temple of Makkah.^ The founders of these sects are 
looked upon as the great masters of jurisprudence, and 
are said to have been men of great devotion and self- 
denial, well versed in the knowledge of those things 
which belong to the next life and to man's right conduct 
here, and directing all their knowledge to the glory of 
God. This is al Ghazali's encomium of them, who thinks 
it derogatory to their honour that their names should be 
used bj those who, neglecting to imitate the other virtues 
which make up their character, apply themselves only to 
attain their skill and follow their opinions in matters of 
legal practice.* 

The first of the four orthodox sects is Tnat of theihcEauf. 

Hanifites, so named from their founder, Abu Hanifa al 

Numan Ibn TLabit, who was born at Kufa in the 80th 

year of the Hijra, and died in the 150th, according to 

the more preferable opinion as to the time.* He ended 

his life in prison at Baghddd, where he had been confined 

because he refused to be made qddi or judge,^ on which 
« — * 

^ Vide Poa Spec., p. 99S. Prid., ' Vide Poc. Spea, pi 293. 

Life of Mahomet, p. 51, &c. Re- * Ibn Khallikan. 

kod, De ReL Mob., p. bH, &c. Mil* * Thia was the true cause of his 

Ihu^DeMohanuiMdiimoMiteMolL, impfiBooment Mid death, and not 

pp^ tfiS, 369b his nfoBing to subecribe to the 

* See ante, p. 305. opinion of abaolute predestination, 
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account he was very hardly dealt with Ly his superioxs, 
yet could not be prevailed on, either by threats or ill- 
treatment, to iiiHlertake the charge, " choosing raiher to 
be punished by them tlian by God," says al Ghazali, who 
adds, that when he excused himself from accepting the 
office by alleging that he was unfit for it, being asked the 
reason, he replied, " II I speak the truth, I am unfit ; bat 
if I tdl a lie, a liar is not fit to be a judga" It is aaid 
that he read the Quxdn in the prison where he died so 
less than 7000 times.^ 

The llanilitcs are called by an Arabian writer- the 
followers of reason, and those of the three other sects, 
followers of tradition, tlie former being principally guided 
by their own judgment in their decisions, and the latter 
adhering more tenaciously to the traditions of Muhammad. 

The sect ol Abu Hanifa heretofore obtained chiefy in 
Ir£k,* but now generally prevails among the Turks and 
Tartars: Ids doctrine was brought into great credit hy 
Abu Yiisuf, chief -justice under the Khalifahs al Hadi and 
Haniu al Kashid * 
MAUkHjo The second oithodox sect is that of Malik Ibn Ans, who 
Met. was born at Madina in the year of the Hijra 90, 93, 94,* 
or 95,*^ and died there in 177/ 178,® or 179* (for so 
much do authors differ). This doctor is said to have paid 
great regard to the traditions of Muhammad.'^ In his 
last illness, a friend going to visit him, found him in tears, 
and asking him the reason of it, he answered, "How 
should I not weep ? and who has more reason to weep 



M D'Herbelot wiitet (BtbL Orient, * Idem. 

p. 21), misled by the dubious accep- * VideD*H«beL,BibLOriint,ppL 

tation of the w«)rd *' qadd," which 21 and 22. 

signities not only God's decree in * ^Ibufeda. 

pwtiealar, but mm the giving sen- ^ Ibn Khallilrtin. 

tencc as a judge in general ; nor ^ Idem. 

could Abu Iluidfa have been rec- * AbuUedo. 

koned orthodox had he denied one of * Elmadnoa, 1 14. 

the principal Mtldee of fftith. Ibn KhdhTrtn. VidftPoo. Qpec 

» Tfic. SiKC, pp. 2Q7, a9& p. 294. 

3 Ai Sharintani, ibid. 
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than I ? Would to God that fur every questiuu decided 
by me according to my own opinion I had received so 
many stripes ! then would my accounts be easit^r. Would 
to God I had never given any decision of my own ! Al 
Gbazali thinks it a sufficient proof of ^lalik's directing his 
knowledge to the gloiy of God, that being onoe asked his 
opinion as to forty-eight qaestions, bis answer to thirty- . 
two of them was, that he did not know ; it being no easy 
matter for one who has any other view than God's glory 
to make so frank a confession of his ignorance* 

The doctrine of Malik is chiefly followed in Barbaiy 
and other parts of Africa. 

The author of the third orthodox sect was Muhammad Mohammad 
Ibn Idris al Sh^, bom either at Gaza or Ascalon, in aSaL^ 
Mestine, in the year of the Hijra 150, the same day (as 
some will haye it) that Abu Hanifa died, and was cairied 
to ^fakkah at two years of age, and there educated. ^ He 
(lied in 204* in Eg}'pt, whither he went about five years 
before.^ This doctor is celebrated for his excellency in 
all parts of learning, and was much esteemed by Ibn 
Hanbal, his contemporary, who used to say that " he was 
as the son to the world, and as health to the body." Ibn 
Hanhal, however, had so ill an opinion of al Shdf ii at first, 
that he forbade his scholars to go near him; but some 
time after one of them, meeting his master trudcring on 
foot after al Sliafii, who rode on a mule, asked him how 
it came about that he forbade them to follow him, 
and did it himself; to which Ibn Hanbal replied, "Hold 
thy peace ; if thou but attend his mule thou wilt profit 
thereby."* 

Al ShdfQ is said to haye been the first who discoursed 
of jurisprudence, and reduced that science into a method 
one wittily saying, that the relators of the traditions of 



' Ibn Khallik^ Poc. Speo^ Apud '* Yet Abnlfeda says he lived 

ennd. ibid. tiftv-eij^ht years. 

' GhaflOi, ibid ^' Ibn Khallildn. 

'UmKhaUiUn. •Idem. 'Idem. 
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Muhammad were asleep till al Shafii came and waked 
them.^ He was a great enemy to the scholastic diTines, 
as has heen already obseired.* Al Ghazdli tdls ns that 

al Shaffi used to divide the night into three parts, one for 
study, another for prayer, and the third for sleep. It is 
also related of liini that he never so much as once swore 
by (Joi), either to confirm a truth or to alhrm a falsehood; 
and that being once asked his opinion, he remained silent 
for some time, and when the reason of his silence wu 
demanded, he answered, ** I am considering first whether 
it he better to speak or to hold my tongue." The following 
saying is also recorded of him, viz., " Whoever pretends to 
love the world and its Creator at the same time is a liar."* 
Tlie followers of this doctor are from him called Shafiites, 
and were formerly spread into Mawara'lnahr and other 
parts eastward, but are now chiefly of Arabia and Persia. 
Ahmad Ibn Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, the founder of the fourth sect^ was 
bom in the year of the H^ra 164; but as to the place of 
his birth there are two traditions : some say he was bom 
at Mird in Khurasdn, of which city his parents were, and 
tliat his mother brought him from thence to Baghdad 
at her breast; while others assure us that she was with 
child of him when she came to Baghdad, and that he was 
born there.* Ibn Hanbal in process of time attained a 
great reputation on account of his virtue and knowledge; 
being so well yersed in the traditions of Muhammad in 
particular, that it is said he could repeat no less than a 
million of them.* He was very intimate with al Shdfii, from 
whom he received most of his traditionary knowledge, being 
his cunstaiit attendant till his depart uru for Egypt* Ee- 
fusing to acknowledge the Quran to be created,' he was, 
by order of the Khah'fali al Mutasim, severely scourged 
and imprisoned.^ Ibn Hanbal died at Baghdiad, iu the 

* Al Ziifariui, apud Poc. Spec, ° Ibn Khallikin. 
p. 296. ' Idem. 

* Seo ante, p. IlS. ^ Sec nnto, Sect. ITT., p. Ill, &c 

* Vide Poc. Spec., pp. 295-297. * Ibn Khallikiiii, Abuifftrag, Hiiit. 
^ Iba Kballikun. 'Dyn-t p. 252, Ac 
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Tear 241, and was followed to his grave by eight handred 
thousand men and sixty thousand women. It is related, 

as something very extraordinary, if not miraculous, that 
on the day of his death no less tliaii twenty thousand 
Christians, Jl-ws, and Magians emlnaccd tlie Muham- 
madan faith.^ This sect increased so fast and became so 
powerful and bold, that in the year 323, in the Khalifat 
of al £adi, they raised a great commotion in Baghdad, 
entering people's houses, and spilling their wine, if they 
found any, and beating the singing-women they met with, 
and breaking their instruments ; and a severe edict was 
published against them before ihey could be reduced to 
iheir duty ; - but the Ilanbalites at present are not very 
numerous, few of them being to be met with out of the 
limits of Arabia. 

The heretical sects among the ^luhammadans are those nerctioal 
which hold heterodox opinions in fundamentals or matters 
of faith. ^ 

The first controversies relating to fundamentals began 

when most of the companions of Muhainmad were dead;^ 
for in their days was no dispute, unless about things of 
small moment, if we except only tlio dissensions concern- 
ing the Imams, or rightful successors of thejr prophet, 
which were stirred up and fomented by interest and ambi- 
tion; the Arabs* continual employment in the wars during 
that time allowing them little or no leisure to enter into 
nice inquiries and subtle distinctions. But no sooner was 
the ardour of conquest a little abated than they began to 
examine the Quran more nearly; whereupon dilferences 
in opinion became unavoidable, and at length so greatly 
multiplied, that the number of their sects, accor<ling to 
the common opinion, are seventy-three. For the Muham- 
madans seem ambitious that their religion should exceed 
others even in this respect, saying, that the Magians are 

^ Thn ^i^^^Tlilf^tn » Al Shahrist^Ini, npud Poc Spec, 

' Abulfar.,; iibi^ supra, p, $01, p. 194 ; Auctor Sharb al Mavakif, 
9k. * ftpud eund, p. 210. 

Q 
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divided into seventy sects, the Jews into seventj-one, the 
Christians into seventy-two, and the Mnslims into seventy- 
three, as Muhammad had foretold ; ^ of which sects tbey 

reckon one to 1)0 always orthodox and entitled to salvation* 
Thi^Kkm- The lirst hen .^y was that of the Khdrijite.''. who revolted 
from Ali in tlie thirty-seventh year of the Hijra; and not 
long after, Muhad al Johni, Ghailan of Damascus, and 
Jonas al Aswdri broached heterodox opinions concermog 
predestination and the ascribing of good and evil onto 
God, whose opinions were followed by Wi&sil Ibn Ati* 
This latter was the scholar of Hasan of Basra, in whose 
school a question bein^; proposed, wlu-tlier he who had 
committed a grievous sin was to be deemed an infidel or 
not, the Khdrijites (who used to come and dispute there) 
maintaining the affirmative, and the orthodox the negative, 
Wasil, without waiting his master's decision, withdrew 
abruptly, and began to publish among his fellow-scholan 
a new opinion of his own, to wit^ that sacb a sinner was 
in a middle state; and he was thereupon expelled the 
school ; he and his followers being theuceforth called 
Mutazilites, or Separatists * 

The several sects which have arisen since tliis time are 
variously conijiounded and decompounded of the opinions 
of four chief sects, the Mutazilites, the Sifatians, the £ba- 
rijites, and the Shiites.^ 

I. The Mutazilites were the followers of the before- 
mentioned Wasil Ibn Ata. As to their chief and general 
tenets : i. They entirely rejected all eternal attributes of 



1 Vide Pne. Spea, ubi wop. 

* Al ShAhrittiiii, atpud eund., p. 
ail. 

* Idem, and Auctor Sharh al 
Iblawitkif, ubi »np. 

* M. in, pp. 21 T, 212, and 
Ibn Kiiidiikun in V ita Wa»ilj. 

* Al SbahriHtdni, who also redtMSet 
tht^ni to four chief sects, put-* the 
(^•Klarians in the place of the Muta- 
zilitei. Abulfara^us (Hist. Vyn.^ 



p. i66) reokons rix principal w$d», 

adding the Jabarians and the Mar- 
jians ; and tho autlior of " Sharh al 
Alawakil ' eight, viz., the Mutazil* 
itea, the Shiites, the Khilrijit«% the 
Mtirjians, the N^ajarians, tho .TaKv 
rian:>,theMusbdbbihiteii, ami theaeci 
which he calls al Xajia, because tlal 
alone will be saved, being according 
to him the sect of the Anhwrif**^ 
Vide Too. Spec., p. 209. 
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God, to avoid the distinction of persons made by the 
Christians, sayin<; that eternity is the proper or formal 
attribute of his essence ; that God knows by his essence, 
and not by his knowledge;^ and the same they afi&rmed 
of his other attributes* (though all the Mutazilites do 
not understand these words in one sense); and hence 
this sect were also named Muattalites» from their divest- 
ing GrOD of his attributes ; ' and they went so far as 
to say that to atlirm these attributes is the same thing 
as to make more eternals than one, and that the unity 
of God is inconsistent witli such an opinion ; * and this 
was the true doctrine of Wasil their master, who de- 
clared that whoever asserted an eternal attribute asserted 
there were two Gk)D8.^ This point of speculation con- 
cerning the divine attributes was not ripe at first, but 
was at length brought to maturity by W^sil's followers 
after they had read the books of the philosophers.*' 2. 
They believed the Word of God to have been created in 
mbjedo (as the schoolmen term it), and to consist of letters 
and sound, copies thereof being written in books to ex- 
press or imitate the originaL They also went farther, and 
affinned that whatever is created in wb/ecto is also an 
accident and liable to perish.' 3. They denied absolute 
predestination, holding that God was not the author of 
evil, but of good only, and that man was a free agent ; ^ 
which being properly the opinion of tlie Qadarians, we 
defer what may be further said thereof till we come to 
speak of tliat sect. On account of this tenet and the first, 
the Mutazilites look on themselves as the defenders of 



* IffttmooidM teaehes the aame, 

Ml M the doctrine of the Mutazi- 
lites, bnt hia own. Vide More, Nev. 
L 1, c 57. 

* Al ShahrbUni, apud. Poc. Spea, 
p. 214; Abulfarag, p. 167. 

* Vj.le I'<)C. Spec., p. 224. 

^ * Sbarh al Mawakif, and al Shah- 
iut,apadF^, p.2i6w Maamooides 



(in Proleg. ad Pirke Aboth., § S) 
atwerts the aame thin;/. 

* Vide Poc. Sfwc, ibid. 

* Al Sbahriat., ibid., p. 215. 

' Abolfaiag and al Shahrlsfe., nbi 
sup., p. 217. See tnpfBi Seet III., 
p. 112. 

* Vide Poc Spea, p. 240. 
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the unity and justice of God} 4. They held that if a 

professor of the true re]i;,'ion be iiuilty of a L,'rievous sin 
aiitl die without repentance, he will be eternally damned, 
tlioufzh his punishment will be lighter tiian that of the 
iuhdels.^ 5. They deuied all vision of God ia paradise by 
the corporeal eye, and rejected all comparisons or simili- 
tudes applied to God.' 

d wisiuna of '^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^'^^ ^® inventors of 

thiaMct. scholastic divinity,^ and are subdivided into several infe- 
rior sects, amounting, as some reckon, to twenty, which 

mutually ])rand one another with intidelity.^ The most 
remarkabb? of theiu are: — 
The Hudai- i. The lludailiaiis, or followers of Hamadan Abu Iludail, 

IllUMa 

a Mutazilite doctor, who differed something from the com- 
mon form of expression used by this sect, saying that God 
knew by his knowledge, but that his knowledge ma his 
essence ; and so of the other attributes : which opinion he 
took from the philosophers, who affirm the essence of 
God to be simple and without multiplicity, and that his 
attriV)utes are not posterior or accessory to his essence, or 
subsistini^ therein, but are his essence itself; and this the 
more orthodox take to be next kin to makiuL: distinctions 
in the deity, which is the thing they so much ablior in the 
Christians.^ As to the Quran's being created, he made 
some distinction, holding the Word of God to be partly 
not in suJbjeeto (and therefore uncreated), as when he spake 
the word K^n, i,e., fiat, at the creation, and partly t» 
snhjWto, as the precepts, prohiljitions, Scc."^ Marracci' men- 
tions an opinion of Abu Huilail's concerninc:; predestina- 
tion, from an Arab writer,^ which being by him expressed 
in a manner not very intelligible, I choose to omit^ 



1 Al Shuhrist. And Sharh ftl Ma- 

wdkif, fijnul roc, ul)i 8up., p. 214. 

' Marracc, Prudr. ad rui. Alcor., 
part 3, p. 74. 

' Idem, ibid. 

< Vide Foe. Sjx'C, p. 213, aai 
D'HerbcL, art. MuUailttb. 



' Aiictor al Mawtfldf, vpaA Foe., 

ibid. 

* Al Shahriatini, apud Poo, pp. 
21 ^, 216, 217. 

' Ideau apud eund^ p. StJ, Ie6 

* In Prodr., part 3» 74* 

* Al SbahrutdnL 
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2. The Jubliaiaiis, or followers of Abu Ali ^[uliainmad ThoJubu- 
Ibn Abd al AValiiib, suriiamed al Jubbiii, whose incanin;^ 

when he made use of the common expression of the 
Mutazilites, that " GoD knows by his essence," 'Ac., was 
that God's being knowing is not an attribute the same 
with knowledge, nor such a state as rendered his being 
knowing necessary.^ He held God's Word to be created 
in suhjedo, as in the preserved table, for examjile, the 
ineiijory of Gabriel, Muhammad, &c.- This sect, it" Mai- 
racci has given the true sense of his author, denied that 
God could be seen in paradise without the assistance of 
corporeal eyes, and held that man produced his acts by 
a power superadded to health of body and soundness of 
limbs; that he who was guilty of a mortal sin was neither 
a believer nor an infidel, but a transgressor (which was 
the original opinion of Wdsil), and if he died in his 
sins, would be doomed to hell for eternity; and lliat 
God conceals nothing of whatever he knows from Lis 
servants.* 

3. The Hashamians, who were so named from their Tho H4d»». 
master, Abu Uasham Abd al Salam, the son of Abu Ali al 
Jabbii, and whose tenets nearly agreed with those of the 
preceding sect.^ Abu Hasham took the Mutazilite form 

of expression that God knows by his essence" in a differ- 
ent sense from others, supposing it to mean that God hath 
or is endued witli a disposition which is a known pro- 
perty or quality posterior or accessory to liis existence/' 
His followers were so much afraid of making God the 
author of evil that they would not allow him to be said 
to create an infidel, because, according to their way of 
axgtting, an infidel is a compound of infidelity and man, 
and God is not the creator of infidelity.* Abu Hdsham 



' AI ShabmUni, ftpod Poo. Spec, 

p. 215. 

' Idem, and Auctor al Mawakif, 
iUd., p. 218. 



' Marracci, vAA iup., p. 7$, cx » 
ShahrisU'ini. •* Idem, ibid. 

^ ^Vi iShahrittt., apud Toe, p. 215. 
* Idem, iUd, p. 243. 
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and his father. Aba Ali al Jabbii, were both celebrated 
lor their skill in acholaatic divinity.^ 

Tteirvd* 4. The Nudhdmians, or followers of Ibrahim al Xudham, 
who having read books of philosophy, set up a new sect. 
and iniacriuini:^ he could not sufficiently remove God from 
being the author of evil without divesting him of bia 
power in respect thereto, tanght that no power ought to 
be ascribed to God concerning evil and rebellions actions; 
but this he affirmed against the opinion of his own dii- 
ciples, who allowed that God could do evO, but did not, 
because of its turpitude.- Of his opinion as to the Qurdn's 
being created we liave spoken elsewliere * 

Thejidya- 5. The Hiiyatians, so named from Ahmad Ibn Hayat, 
who had been of the sect of the Nudhamians, but broached 
some new notions on reading the philosophers. His 
peculiar opinions were: i. That Christ was the eteraal 
Word incarnate, and took a true and real body, and will 
judge all creatures in the life to come he also farther 
asserted that there are two GoTUB or Creators — the one 
eternal, viz., the most liigh God, and the other not eternal, 
viz., Christ'^ — wliich opinion, though Dr. Porock urges 
the same as an argument that he did not rightly under- 
stand the Christian mysteries,^ is not much different from 
that of the Arians and Socinians. 2. That there is a 
successive transmigration of the soul from one body into 
another, and that the last body will enjoy the reward or 
suffer the punishment due to each soul;' and 3. That 
God will be seen at the resurrection, not with the bodily 
eves, but those of the understanding.* 

TheJahi- 6. The Jahidliians, or followers of Amru Ibn Bahr, 
sumamed al Jahidh, a great doctor of the Mutazilites, 



1 Ibn KhdliUa, in y«iu Eormn. » Al Shahrist, al Ibwlld^ «t IIni 

' Al Shahri8t., ubi xup., pp. 241, Kusatf, i^RidPoa Spee^ oIm wap^ ^ 

242. Vide Maitmc, Prod., part 3, 210. 

p. 74. • Vide Poo. Spec, ibid. 

* See eapn, Seet. IIL, pi 113. 'MftnMe.etaISh«hrisL,iibiMipi 
« Al Shnhri.st., uU top., p^ ai8; * Man«c&, ibid., p. 75. 

Abalfar»g, p. 167. 
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and very nmcli Bclmired for the elegance of his com- 
posures,^ who differed from his brethren in tliat he 
imagined that the damned wuuld not be eternally tor- 
mented in hell, but ivould be changed into the nature of 
iire« aud that the fire would of itself attract them, without 
any necessity of their going into it.^^ He also taught that 
if a man believed Qod to be his Lord and Muhammad the 
apoBtJe of God, he became one of the faithful, and was 
obliged to nothing farther.' His peculiar opinion as to 
the Quran has been taken notice of before * 

7. The Muzdilrians, who embraced the opinions of Isa Th«Mu». 
Ibn Subaih al Muzdar, and those very absurd ones ; for, 
besides his notions relating to the Quiau,^ he went so 
directly counter to the opinion of those who abridged 

God of the power to do evil, that he affirmed it possible 
for God to be a liar and unjust* He also pronounced 
him to be an infidel who thrust himself into the supreme 
goyemment;^ nay, he went so far as to assert men to be 
infidels wliile they said " There is no Gui) but GoD," and 
even condemned all the rest of mankind as guilty of 
infidelity ; upon which Ibrahim Ibn al Sandi asked him 
whether paradise, whose breadth equals that o£ heaven 
and earth, was created only for him and two or three 
more who thought as he did ? to which it is said he oould 
return no answer.' 

8. The Basharians, who maintained the tenets of Bashar The Badt- 
Ibn Mutamir, the master of al Muzdar,^ and a principal 

man among the Mutazilites. He differed in some things 
from the general opinion of that sect, carrying man's free 
agency to a great excess, making it even independent; 
and yet he thought God might doom an infant to eternal 
puiishment, but granted he would be unjust in so doing. 



* VJda D*HerbeL, BibL Orient^ 

art Giahedh. 

* Al Shahri'it., uln sup,, p, 260, 

* Marracc, ubi >«up. 
^SeetnLfp. 113. 



' Vide ibid., and p, 112. 

* Al Shahrist, apud Poc., p. 241. 

Marracc, ubi sup., p. 75. 
^ Al Shahrist., ubi sup., p. 220. 

* Po& Spec., p. 33i. 
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He taught that God is not always obliged to do that which 

is best, for if he pleased he could make all men true 
believers. These sectaries also held that if a man repent 
of a mortal sin and afterwards return to it, he will be liable 
to sutler the punishment due to the former transgression.^ 

TbnTbamir 9. The Thaniiimian^, who follow Thamama Ibn Bashar, 
a chief Mutazilite. Their peculiar opinions were : i. That 
sinners should remain in hell for ever. 2. That free 
actions have no producing author. 3. That at the remr- 
rection all infidels, idolaters, atheists, Jews, Christians, 
Magians, and heretics shall be reduced to dust.' 

TbcQada- jQ. The Qadariaus, wliich is reallv a more ancient 

rimw. 

name than that of Mutazilites, Mabad al Johni and his 
adherents being so called, who disputed the doctrine of 
predestination before Wasil quitted his master;' for 
which reason some use the denomination of Qadarians as 
more eztensiTe than the other, and comprehend all the 
Mutazilites under it> This sect deny absolute predes- 
tination, saying that evil an<l injustice ought not to be 
attributed to (Jod, but to mm, who is a free aiient, aud 
may therefore be rewarded ur punislied for his actions, 
which (rOD has granted him power either to do or to let 
alone.^ Aud hence it is said they are called Qadarians 
because they deny al Qadr, or God's absolute decree; 
though others, thinking it not so proper to affix a name 
to a sect from a doctrine which they combat, will have it 
come from Qadr or Qttdrat, i.e., power, because they jissert 
man's power to act freely.^ Those, however, who give 
the name of Qadarians to the Mutazilites are their 
enemies, for thoy disclaim it, and give it to their antago- 
nists, the Jabarians, who lilcewiso refuse it as an infamous 
appellation,^ because Muhammad is said to have declared 



^ Marracc, ubi sup. 

* Idem, ibid, 
s Al Shahrist. 

* Al Firauzdb. Vide Poc Spec», 
pp. 231, 232, and 214. 



* Al Shahrist. V'idc Poc. Spec., 
pp. 235 and 240, kc. 

« Vide Poc. Spec, ibid., p. 238. 

' AlMuUrriii,Al8Uhxut Vide 
ibid., p. 232. 
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the Qadarians to be tlie ^lagians of his follu\vers.^ But 
what the opinion of these Qadarians in ^luhammad's 
time was is very uncertain. The Mutazilites say the 
name belongs to those wlio nssert predestination and 
make God the author of good and evil,' viz., the Jabanans ; 
bat all the other Muhammadan sects agree to fix it on 
the Mutazilites, who, they say, are like the Magians in 
establishincT two principles, Light, or GoD, the autlior 
of good; and l);irkness, or tlie devil, the author of evil; 
but this c<iimot absolutely be said of the Mutazilites, 
for they (at least the generality of them) ascribe men's 
good deeds to God, but their evil deeds to themselves; 
meaning thereby that man has a free liberty and power 
to do either good or evU, and is master of his actions ; 
and for this reason it is that the other Muhammadans 
call them Magians, because they assert another author of 
actions besides CJod.^ And indeed it is a diflicult matter 
to say what Muhammad's own opinion was in tliis matter ; 
for on the one side the Quran itself is pretty plain for 
absolute predestination, and many sayings of Muhammad 
are recorded to that purpose,^ and one in particular, 
wherein he introduces Adam and Moses disputing before 
Gon ixL this manner: "Thou," says Moses, ''art Adam, 
wbom God created, and animated with the breath of life, 
find caused to be worshipped by the angels, and j)laced in 
paradise, from whence mankind have been expelled for 
thy fault ; " whereto Adam answered, " Thou art Moses, 
whom God chose for his apostle, and intrusted with his 
Word by giving thee the tables of the law, and whom he 
vonchsaied to admit to discourse with himself : how many 
yean dost thou find the law was written before I was 
created?" Says Moses, "Forty." "And dost thou not 
find," replied Adam, " these words therein, ' And Adam 
rebelled against his Lord and transgressed ' ? " which 



' Al MvUnizi, al Shfthritt, &c, * Vide Toe., ibid., p. 233, &c 
Aid. s Idem, ibid. * Vide iUd., p. 237. 
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Moses confessing, *'Dost tbou therefore blame me," con- 
tinued he, " for doing that which God wrote of me that I 
should do forty years before I was created ? nay, for whsl 

was decreed concerning me fifty thousand years before 
the creation of heaven and earth?" In the conclusion 
of which dispute Muliammad declared that Adam had 
the better of Moses.' On the other side, it is urged in 
the behalf of the Mutazilites, that Muhammad declaring 
that the Qadarians and Moijians had been cnned hj the 
tongues of seventy prophets, and being asked who the 
Qadarians were, answered, " Those who assert that God 
predestinated them to be guilty of rebellion, and yet 
punislies them for it." Al Hasan is also said to hv^ve 
declared that God sent Muhammad to the Arabs while 
they were Qadarians or Jabarians, and laid their sins 
upon God: and to confirm the matter, this sentence of 
the Quran is quoted:* "When thej commit a filthy 
action, they say. We found our faUien practising tbs 
same, and God hath commanded us so to do: Say, Verily 
God commandeth not filthy actions." ^ 
Tbesitt- II. The Sifatians held the opposite opinion to the 
Mutazilitcs in respect to the eternal attributes of God, 
which they af&rmed, making no distinction between the 
essential attributes and those of operation; and hence 
they were named Sifatians, or Attributists. Their doc- 
trine was that of the first Muhammadans, who were not 
yet acquainted with these nice distinctions: but this sect 
afterwards introduced another species of declarative attri- 
butes, or such as were necessarily used in historical narra- 
tion, as hands, face, eyes, ^c, which they did not ollVr to 
explain, but contented themselves with saying they were 
in the law, and that they called them declarative attri- 
butes.^ However, at length, by giving various explica- 
tions and interpretations of these attributes, they divided 



1 Ibn al AiUr, al Bokhiri, apad 
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into many different opinions : some, by taking the woids 
in the literal sense, fell into the notion of a likeness or 

similitude between God and created beings; to which it 
is said tlie Karaites among the Jews, who are for the 
literal interpretation of ^loses's law, had shown them tlie 
way:^ otheis explained them in another manner^ say- 
ing that no creature was like GoD, but that they neither 
nndeistood nor thought it necessary to explain the precise 
signification of the words^ which seem to affirm the same 
of both, it being sufficient to belieye that OoD hath no 
companion or similitude. Of this opinion was ^Idlik Ibn 
Ans, who declared as to the expression of God's sitting 
on his throne, in particular, that though the meaning is 
known, yet the manner is unknown; and that it is ne- 
oesssiy to believe it, but heresy to make any questions 
about it* 
The sects of the Sif&tians are: — 

I. The Asharians, the followers of Abul Hasan al The Aab«p 

Asharl, who was hrst a Mutazilite, and the scliolar of'^*"' 
Abu Ali al Jobbai, but disagreeing from his master in 
opinion as to God's being bound (as the Mutazilites 
assert) to do always that which is best or most expedient, 
left him and set up a new sect of himseli The occasion 
of this difference was the putting a case concerning three 
loothers, the first of whom lived in obedience to God, the 
second in rebellion against him, and the third died an 
infant Al Jobbai being asked what he thought would 
become of them, answered, that the first would be rc- 
^varded in paradise, the second punished in hell, and the 
third neither rewarded nor punished. " But what/' objected 
al Asharf, " if the third say, 0 LORD, if thou hadst given 
me longer life, that I might have entered paradise with 
my believing brother, it would have been better for me ? " 
To which al Jobbdi replied, "That God would answer, 
I knew that if thou hadst lived longer thou wouldst 



^ Vide Poo. Speoi, ibid, p. 224. ' Vido eund. ibid. 
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kaye been a urieked penon, and tfaerefoTe cast into beD." 

"Then," retorted al Ashan, "the sect i:d will say, 0 Lokd, 
why didst thuu nut take me away while I was an infant, 
as thou didst my brother, that I might not have deser\*ed 
to be puuislied for my sins nor to be cast into hell?" 
To wbich al Jobbai could return no otber answer than 
that God prolonged his life to give him an opportnnily of 
obtaining the highest degree of perfection, which was best 
for him; but al Asharl demanding farther why he did 
not for the same reason grant the otb^r a longer life, to 
whom it ^\ uuld have been equally advantageous, al Jobbai 
was so put to it, that he asked wlielher the devil possessed 
liim. " No," says al Ashan', but the master s ass will not 
pass the bridge ; " ^ i.e., he is posed, 

opiuioiu Ihe opinions of the Asharians were: I. That they 
allowed the attributes of God to be distinct from his 

G^*^' essence, yet so as to forbid any comparisom to be made 
between God and his creatures.* This was also the opinion 
of Ahmad Ibn llanbal, and David al Ispalu'ini, and odiers, 
who herein followed Malik Ibn Ans, and were so cautious 
of any assimilation of God to created beings, that they 
declared whoever moved his hand while he read these 
words, "I have created with my hand," or stretched 
forth his finger in repeating this saying of Muhammad, 
" The heart of the believer is between two fingers of the 
Merciful," ought to have his hand and finger cut oflP;' 
and the reasons they gave for not explaining any such 
words were, that it is forbidden iu the Quran, and that 
such explications were necessarily founded on conjecture 
and opinion, from which no man ought to speak of the 
attributes of God, because the words of the Qunin might 
by that means come to be understood differently from the 
author's meaning: nay, some have been so superstitious^ 
scrupulous in this matter as not to allow the words hand, 

^ AtMstoraIMawtfkif,etal8ftfadi, * Al SluJuist, apod Poe: Speo, p. 
apui] T'oc, ubi sup., p. 230^ fto. Ibo 230. 

IsLhAUikiDinYitoalJobML, * Idem, apad ennd., p. 22^ &c 
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itice, and the like, when they occur in the Quriin, to be 
rendered into rersian or any other language, but require 
them to be read in the very oriirinal words, and tliis they 
call the safe way.^ 2. to prL'destination, tliey held that 
God hath one eternal will, which is applied to whatsoever 
he willeth, both of his own actions and those of men, so 
far as thej are created by him, but not as they are acquired 
or gained by them ; that he willeth both their good and 
their evil, their profit and their hurt, and as he willeth 
and knoweth, he willeth concerning men that which he 
knoweth, and hatli commanded the pen to write tlie same 
in the Preserved Table ; and this is his decree, and eternal 
immutable counsel and purpose.- They also went so far 
as to say that it may be agreeable to the way of God that 
man should be commanded what he is not able to perform.^ 
But while they allow man some power, they seem to 
restrain it to such a power as cannot produce anything 
new ; only God, say they, so orders his providence that 
be creates, after or under, and toi^ether with every created 
or new power, an action which is ready whenever a man 
wills it and sets about it ; and this action is called Cash, 
i.e., Acquisition, being in respect to its creation, from GoD, 
but in respect to its being produced, employed, and 
acquired, from man> And this being generally esteemed 
the orthodox opinion, it may not be improper farther to 
explain the same in the words of some other writers. The 
elective actions of men, says one, fall under the power of 
God alone; nor is their own power elloctual thereto, but 
God causetli to exist in man power and choice ; and if 
there be no impediment, he causeth his action to exist 
also, subject to his power, and joined with that and his 
choice; which action, as created, is to be ascribed to €rOD, 
bat as produced, employed, or acquired, to man. So that 
the acquisition of an action is properly meant a man's 

^ Vide Poa Spec, ibid. * Idem, ibid, p. 346. 

' Al Shahriit, apud eund., p. 245, * AI Shohrist., apod Poa Spec., p. 
Ac a45, &c 
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joinin<» or connecting the same with his power and will, 
yet allowing herein no impression or iuiluence on tlie 
existence tliereuf, save only that it is subject to his power.* 
Others, however, wlio are also on the side of al Ashari, 
and reputed orthodox, explain the matter in a difi'erent 
manner, and grant the impression or influence of the 
created power of man on his action, and that this power 
is what is called Aoqoisition.* But the point will he stiU 
clearer if we hear a third author, who rehearses the wioiis 
opinions, or explications of the opinion of this sect, in the 
following words, viz. : — Abu'l Hasan al Ashari asserts all 
the actions of men to he subject to the power of God, 
being created by him, and that the power of man hath uo 
influence at all on that which he is empowered to do, but 
that both the power and what is subject thereto fall 
under the power of God. Al Qidhi Abu Baqr says that the 
essence or substance of the action is the effect of the 
power of God, but its being either an action of obedience, 
as prayer, or an action of disobedience, as fornication, are 
qualities of the action, which proceed from the power of 
man. Abdal Malik, known by the title of Imam al Hara- 
main, Abu'l Husain of Basra, and other learned men, held 
that the actions of men are effected by the power which 
God hath created in man, and that GoD causeth to exist 
in man both power and will, and that this power and will 
do necessarily produce that which man is empowered to 
do; and Abu IsIk'kj al Isfarayain taught that that which 
maketh impression or hath influence on an action is a 
compound of the power of (Jon and the power of man.' 
The same author observes that their ancestors, perceiving 
a manifest difference between those things which are the 
effects of the election of man and those things which are 
the necessary effects of inanimate agents^ destitute both 
of knowledge and choice, and being at the same time 

^ Auefcor SIimIi al MawiOdf, apud ' Anctor Shaili al Tawdliya, apud 
eond., p. 247. eond. ibid, p. 248^ Ac. 

* Al Sfaahriit, ibid., p. 248. 
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pressed by the arguments wliich prove tliat God is the 
Creator of all things, and cousequently of those things 
which are done by men, to conciliate the matter, chose 
the middle way^ asserting actions to proceed from the 
power of God and the acquisition of man; Gk>o's way of 
dealing with his servants being, that when man intendeth 
obedience, God createth in him an action of obedience ; 
and when he intendeth disobedience, he createth in him 
an action of disobedience; so that man seemeth to be the 
effective producer of his action, though he really be not.* 
But this, proceeds the same writer, is again pressed with 
its difficulties, because the very intention of the mind ia 
the work of GrOD, so that no man hath any share in the 
production of his own actions; for which reason the 
tncients disapproTed of too nice an inquiry into this 
point, the end of the dispute concerning the same being, 
for the most fxart, either the taking away of all })recepts, 
positive as well as negative, or else the associating of a 
companion with God, by introducing some other indepen- 
dent agent besides him. Those, therofore, who would 
speak more accurately, use this form: There is neither 
compulsion nor free liberty, but the way lies between tiie 
two; the power and will in man being both created by 
QoD, though the merit or guOt be imputed unto man. 
Yet, after all, it is judged the safest way to fallow the 
steps of the primitive Muslims, and, avoiding subtle dis- 
putations and too curious inquiries, to leave the knowledge 
of ihis matter wholly unto GoD.^ 3. As to mortal sin, the 

* AactorSharfaal TftiMUiya, ibkL, free will is treated ex profr.vto. 
pp. 249^ 250. Therein the Moorish author, having 

* Idem, ibid., pp. 250, 25 1. Itroat mentioned the two opponite opinions 
the r\Ader will not be offended if, aa of the Qadariann, who allow free 
» further illustration <'f what haw will, and the Jahariuns, who make 
b^a said on this »ubject un pro- man a neces«ary agent ^the former 
dooBg of wbiob I have purpoijely of which ophiioiis, he Mys, Mems to 
kept to the original Mohammadan approach nearest to that of the 
cxpre»«ion«) I transcriU; a pas«aj,'e greater part of Christians and of 
«• two from a postscript subjoined the Jews), declares the true opinion 
to the cpiitb I hm qnoled »bov» to bo that of tho Sniuiu, who] tm^ 
(i 4f o5)k hi whieb tho pobt ol wrt that nun hath power and will 
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Ashorians taaght, that if a belieTer guilty of such sin die 
without repentance, his sentence is to be left with GoDb 
whether he pardon him ont of mercy, or whether the 

prophet intercede for him (accordiii!:: to that saying re- 
corded of him, " My intercession shall be employed for 
tliosc among my people who shall have been gnilty of 
grievous crimes "), or whether he punish him in proportion 
to his demerit, and afterwards, through his mercy, admit 
him into paradise ; but that it is not to be supposed ha 



to ehooM good uid evU, uid can 

moreover know he phall be r('warde<l 
if he do well, and nhall be punished 
if he do ill ; but that ho depends, 
BotwithHtandinpT, on God's power, 
and willeth, if (ltii» wilU th, but not 
otherwise. Then he proceetls briefly 
(o refute the two extreme opinions, 
mad fint to prove tlutt of the Qada- 
rians thouLrh it be agreeable to 
Uou'ii justice, inoonsiatent with his 
ftttrllmtee of wiadom end power: 
'*Sapientia enim Dei," says he, 
"comprehendit qnicquid fuit i t fn- 
turuju est ab setemitatc iu hncm 
usque mtindi et poete*. Btitanovit 
ab ffitemo omnift opera creaturanini, 
sive bona, sivc mala, rjiite fuerint 
creata cuui potentia l)< i, et ejus 
libera ct determinata vnluntate, »i- 
cut ipsi visum fuit. Dmifiue novit 
eum qui futurus urat malus, et ta- 
men creavit eum, et similiter bonum, 
quern ctiam creavit : neque negari 
j>otest <|uin, si i]>~i liV)uissct, pottiissot 
oumes crearu buno8 : placuit taiucn 
Deo creare bonoe et malos, ctun Deo 
eoli sit absoluta ct libera voluntas, 
et perfecta electin, et non hoinini. 
Ita cnim Salomon in suis pruvurbiis 
dixiti Vitam et mortem, bonnm et 
malmn, divitias et paup* rtatem, esse 
et venire h Deo. Chri-ntiani etiani 
dicunt S. Paulura dixi.sse in smu 
qiiefcoUe ; Dioet etiam lutum fignlo, 
qUMO fads unum vas ad honorero, 
et alind vas ad contumeliam ? Cum 
igitur miser homo fuerit creatus k 
voluntate Dei ct ]x>tentia, nihil aliod 
potest tribni i])-'i fjuam ip-:n s-n-n^ 
coguusccadi ct ttcuticudi au bt;Mc vcl 



male fadat. Que uaiea cama (id 

t st. SI Ti-Ks coi^noscendi) erit ' ju' 
gloria? vel jxenie cauM : p^r talt-m 
enim sensum novit quid boui vel 
roali adversus Dei pnecepta fecerit'* 
The opinion of the Jabarians, on 
the other hand, he rejects as con- 
trary to man's consciousness of his 
own power and choice, and incon- 
sistent with (iOD'h ju«:tio\ and his 
having given mankind laws, to the 
obienring or transgreering of whkh 
he has annexed rewards and' ponidl* 
mentfl. After this h*' proceeds to 
explain the third opinion in the fol- 
lowing words: "Twtia opinio Zoait 
(i.e.. Sonnitarum) q\i» vera est, 
attiruiat honiini potestatem esse, ^ed 
limitatem tuia causa, id est, depea* 
deotem k Dei potentia et vohmtatet, 
et propter illam cognitionem qu* 
deliberat beni Tel male facere, ease 
dignum pcnuk vel preemio. Mani- 
fcstum est in aiemitate non fui^ 
aliam yM>t» ntiam pntter l>ei m«tri 
omnipoteutis, e cuius potentia pen- 
debaat omnia poasifalUa, id eat, qvm 
poterant e.-<.se, cum ab ipso fuerint 
creata. Sapientia vero Dei novit 
eti&m quu! non sunt futura : et po> 
tentift ejn, eCsi non ereaverit «a, 
potuit tamen, si ita Deo placuis^et. 
Ita novit sapientia Dei qu:e erant 
inqM)!Mibilia, id est, qute nun p^iterant 
eiwe ; qwe tamen nuUo paoto pc»« 
dt iit ab ejuj* i>otfntia : ab ejus cnim 
pottiutia nulla pendent ni^i pos»i- 
bilia. Dicimna enim h Dei potentia 
non pendere ereare Deum alium ipei 
siinileni, nec creare ali<nn"d quixl 
moveatur et quie&cat siinul eodem 
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▼ill remain for ever in hell with the infidels, seeing it is 

declared that whoever shall have faith in his heart but of 
the weight of an ant, shall be delivered from hell-fire.* 
And this is generally received for the orthodox doctrine 
in this pointy and is diametrically opposite to that of the 
Matasilites. 

These were the more rational Sifatians, but the ignorant 
part of them, not knowing how otherwise to explain the 

expressions of the Quran relating to the declarative attri- 
butes, fell into most gross and absurd opinions, making 
God corporeal and like created beings.- Such were — 

2. The Mushabbihites, or Assimilators, who allowed a JS® 
resemblance between God and his creatures,^ supposing 

Umpore, cum hjBc sint ex impossi- diceremus, et morcretur, potentia 

bilibu«: comprehendit tamcn buA 8&u6 Dei (t^ua^ aut^ erat) jam ibi 

MtpieBtift tale aliquid non pendix* tmt/t fnutn : quia post mortem non 

ab v']us poteutiA.— A potentid igitiir potoafe poleittiftDei eum llerum ocoi- 

Dei {)en<lt;t golum quod potost esse, derc ; ex quo sequerftur potentiam 

et powibile est ease ; quae semper Dei iiiipediri k potentia homims, et 

paiala eit dMeaaae poaaibflibiuL JBt potentiam iKHniua aateire et aiite- 

li hoo penitus cognoecamus, cognos- ccllere potentiam Dei : quod est ab- 

cemu« paritt r fnnno quod est, seu surdum et impossibile. Igitur I)eu8 

futurum tatf aive biut opera nohtra, est qui operatur a:tem& sua poten* 

m qiddviB alind, pendere k sola tiS : d Ter6 homini injieiatur colpa^ 

potentia Dei. Et hoc non privatim sive in tali honiicidio, give in aliia, 

iatelligitur, sed in genere de omni hoc est quantiim ad pnecepta et 

coquod est et movetur, sive in ccclis legem. Humini tribuitur solum 

Bve in terrft ; et neo aliquA potentiA opus ezteini^ et ejits eleeti<s qom 

potest impf(liri T)ei potentia, cixm est a voluntate ejus et potentia ; 

onlla alia potentia absoluta sit, prce- non vero intem5. — Hoc est puuctum 

tar Dei ; potentia ver5 nostra non illud indivisibile et secretum, quod 

est k se, nui & Dei potentia : et earn k pauciHsimis capitur. ut hapientissi- 

p<'*ti'nti;i nr.stra dicitur esse a causa mus Sidi .Wmi llniiift J'lgan li (i.e., 

iua, ideo dicimus potentiam nostram Dominus Abu Ilamed al Gbazdli) 

«M atianiinia oompavatam com po- ftflbxnat (cujus 8piritni Dens conoe* 

lentiaDei : eo enim mode qno atea> dat gloiiam, Amen !) sequentibus 

TOrn movftrir h motu marif, ita nos- verbis: Ita abdituni et profundum 

tra potentia ct voluntas a Dei poten- et abstrusum est iutelligeru puuctum 

thk Itaqne Del potentia semper illud Liberi Arbitrii, nt neque diw- 

eat parata etiam ad occidendum ali- aeterea ad scribendom, neque nils 

qu'-m ; ut 8i quia hominciii occidat, rationes ad experimendutn sufficiant, 

Don dicimus potentid hum in is id et omnes, quotquut de hac re locuti 

fietiim, aed aetem* potentia Del : etint, hnenint confuai in ripa tanti 

error enim est id tribucre pf)tcntiie ct tarn 8paci()>i mnri<.'* 
hominia. Potentia enim Dei, cimi ^ Al IShahrist., apud Poc., p. 25S. 
•emper sit parata, et ante ipsum ' Vide Poc, ibid., p. 255, &c. ; 

bominem, ad occidendum; solS Abulfar., p. 167, Ac 
boaiBii potentiS id factum eaae * Al Mawtfkif, apud Pec. ibid. 
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bim to be a figaxe composed of membeis or partSi dther 
spiritual or corporeal, and capable of local motioii, of 

ascent and descent, Sec} Some of this sect inclined to 
the opinion of the Iluliilians, who believed that the divine 
nature niiizht be united with the human in the same per- 
son ; for they granted it possible that God might appear 
in a human form, as Gabriel did; and to confinn their 
opinion they allege Muhammad's words, that he saw his 
LoBD in a most beautiful form, and Moses talking with 
God face to face.* And 
ThvKMn* 3. The Karamians, or followers of Muhammad Ibn 
Mujanktt- Karam, called also ^lujassaniians, or Corporalists, who not 
only admitted a resemblance between GOD and created 
beings, but declared GoD to be corporeal.^ The more sober 
among them, indeed, when they applied the word "body" to 
God, would be understood to mean that he is a self-sub- 
sisting being, which with them is the definition of body; 
but yet some of them affirmed him to be finite, and cir- 
cumscribed, either on all sides, or on some only (as beneath, 
for example), according to diflert-nt opinions;^ and others 
allowed that he niii^ht be felt liy the hand and seen by 
the eye. Nay, one David al Jawari went so far as to say 
that his deity was a body composed of flesh and blood, 
and that he had members, as hands, feet, a head, a tongue, 
eyes, and ears ; but that he was a body, however, not like 
other bodies, neither was he like to any created being: he 
is also said further to have affirmed that from the crown 
of the head to the breast he was hollow, and from the 
breast downward solid, and thai he had black curled hair* 
The?e most blasphemous and monstrous notions were the 
consequence of the literal acceptation of those passages in 
the Quran which figuratively attribute corporeal actions 
to God, and of the words of Muhammad when he said 



^ Al Sbahrist, apud eimcL, ibid., * Al Shahrist., ubi supu 

p. 226. * Itlem, \h\d., p. 225. 

^ Vide MMrraoc, Prodr., part 3, ' Idem, ibid., pp. 226, trf* 
p. 76. 
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that Gk)D created man in his own image, and that himself 

had felt the fingers of God, wliich he laid on his back, to 
be cold. Besides ^vluch, this sect arc cliarged with father- 
ing on their prophet a great number of spurious and forged 
traditions to support their opinion, the greater part whereof 
they borrowed from the Jews, who are accused as naturally 
pnoie to assimilate God to men, so that they describe him 
as weeping for Noah's flood till his eyes were sore.^ And^ 
indeed, though we grant the Jews may have imposed on 
Muhammad and his followers in many instances, and told 
them as solemn truths things which themselves believed 
not or had invented, yet many expressions of this kind 
are to be found in their writings ; as when they introduce 
Goo roaring like a lion at every watch of* the night, and 
crying, '*Alasl that I have laid waste my house, and 
suffered my temple to be bnmt, and sent my children into 
banishment among the heathen/' &c.* 

The Jabarians, who are the direct opponents of thenieJahi. 
Qadarians, denying free agency in men, and ascrilnng his thJir'v,'^. 
aciions wholly unto OOD.'* Ihey take tlicir denominatiou uuUom. 
from al jcdr, which signifies necessity or compulsion ; 
because they hold man to be necessarily and inevitably 
constrained to act as he does by force of God's eternal and 
immutable decree.^ This sect is distinguished into several 
species, some being more rigid and extreme in their opi- 
nion, who are thence called pnre Jabarians, and others 
©ore moderate, who are therefore called middle Jabarians. 
The former will not allow men to be said either to act or 
to have any power at all, either operative or acquiring, 
asserting that man can do nothing, but produces aU his 
actions by necessity, having neither power, nor will, nor 
choice, any more than an inanimate agent; they also de- 
clare that rewarding and punishing are also the effects of 
necessity; and the same they say of the imposing of 

I Al Shahrfat, ibid., pp. 227, 228. * Vide Atralfang, p. 168. 
•Talm. Benchoth, a I. Vide * Al Shahri8t.,al Mawdkif,et Ibn 
Poc, nlii nip., p. 22S. al Kuasd, Apiid foe, ibid., p. 238, &c 
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commands. This was the doctrine of the Jahmians, the 
followers of Jahm Ibn Safwan, who likewise held thtt 

paradise and hell will vanish or be annihilated after 
those who are destined thereto respectively shall have 
entered tliem, so that at last there will remain no existing 
being besides Goi);^ supposing those words of the Qiinin 
which declare that the inhabitants of paradise and of hell 
shall remain therein for ever to be hyperbolical only, and 
intended for corroboration, and not to denote an eternal 
duration in reality.' The moderate Jabaiians are those 
who ascribe some power to man, but such a power as hath 
no inlhience on the action ; for as to those who grant the 
power of man to have a certain iniluence on tlie action, 
which iniluence is called Acquisition, some ^ will not admit 
them to be called Jabarians, though others reckon those 
also to be called middle Jabarians, and to contend for tbe 
middle opinion between absolute necessity and absolute 
liberty, who attribute to man Acquisition or concunence 
in producing the action, whereby he gaineth commendstioD 
or lilaiae (yet wiihoui admitting it to have any influence 
on the action), and therefore make the Asharians a branch 
of this sect.* Having again mentioned the term Acquisi- 
tion, we may perhaps have a clearer idea of what the 
Muhammadans mean thereby when told that it is defined 
to be an action directed to the obtaining of profit or the 
removing of hurt, and for that reason never applied to any 
action of God, who acquireth to himself neither profit nor 
hurt* Of the middle or moderate Jabarians were the 
KajViriaiis and the Dinirians. Tlie Kajarians were the 
adheiL-nts of al Hasan Ibn ^Muhammad al Najar, who 
taught that God was he who created the actions of men, 
both good and bad, and that man acquired them, and also 
that man's power had an influence on the action, or a 



* Al J^hahriat., al Mutarizzi, ct Ton ' Al Sbabrist. 

al KuBRd, apud eund., pp. 259, 243, * Ibn al Knmi et al Mawfldf. 
&c. " Ibn al Kuaatf, apod Foe «U 

* lUem, ibid., p. 26a sup., p. 240. 
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certain co-operation, which he called Acquisition ; and 
herein he a«,Teed with al Ashan'.^ The Dinirians were the 
disciples of Dirir Ibn Amru, who held also that men's 
actions are really cr' atrd by God, and that man really 
acquired them.' The Jabarians also say that Gob is abso- 
lute Lord of his creatures, and may deal with them 
according to his own pleasure, without rendering account 
to any, and that if he should admit all men without dis- 
tinction into paradise, it would be no impartiality, or if 
he should cast them all into hell, it would be no injus- 
tice.^ And in this particular likewise they agree with the 
Asharians, who assert the same,^ and say that reward 
is a favour from God, and punishment a piece of justice ; 
obedience being by them considered as a sign only of 
future reward, and transgression as a sign of future pun- 
ishment* 

^. The Murjians, who are said to be derived from the ThoMur- 
Jabarians.^ These teach that the judgment of every true 
believer, who hath been guilty of a grievous sin, will be 
deferred till the resurrection ; for which reason they pass 
no sentence on him in this world, either of absolution or 
condemnation. They also hold that disobedience with 

* Al Shaluitt, apud eond., p. 245. oraaivm rit ejus, nee fftdt eoiqiuun 
' Idem, ibid. iajuriam, etsi earn tunncntis et 

* A^'M!':in\:j. p. 16^, kc. p<i nis jctorniB afficiat : j>lu8 enim 

* Ai SiiahruUini, ubi sup., pc 252, boni et commodi acccpit creatura 
Ac qiiando M9oq>it eoe a suo ereatore, 

* Sharh al Tawdliya, ibid. To the qil2uil incommodi et damni ipiando 
•ame eff^^ct -wTites the Moorish an- ab eo damnata est et ulfrcta tor- 
thor quuUid above, f rum wiiuiu I will mentia et pcjtnis. lluc autvtu iutel- 
^natan to tnmsoribe the foQewfaig ligitur el Dens absolute id faoeret 
paiisage, u-ith which he concludes his Quando enim DeuH, ])i« taU- t t nunr- 
Discourse on Freewill : — " Intflloc- ricordia niottis, eligit aliijuos ut iii>i 
tos fer& lumiue naturali novit Deum Herviant, DoniinuH Dcuh ^n-atiil muA 
esM rectum judicem et justoin, qui id facit ex inHnitd bonitate ; et 
non aliUr atficit crcatnrani quhm qnando ali'in<»s (l< r> linqm't, « t p<t nis 
iujste : etiani Dcum e^se al^ohitum et tormentiu atiicit, ex ju>4titia et 
Dominuni, et hanc orbis machinam rectitudine. £t tandem dicimus 
es.se ejus, ct ab eo creatam ; Deum omnes pcenas esse justas qure a Deo 
nuUis dt'b« rt' rationein reddern, cum V(. niunt, ft nostrA tantiim cnlpii, et 
quicxuid agat, agat jure propriu sibi : omnia bona esse & pietate et miseri- 
et ita abioliite p<^rlt affioere pnnnio oordia ejiu inflnita/* 

vttl poBDA qneiii volt, dkm onmis ' Al Shalirist, ubi lop., p. 256. 
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faith hnrt^th not, and that, on the other band, obedienoe 
with iiitiilelity prolitt^th not.^ As to the reason of their 
name the learned diiier, because of the different si^ifica- 
tious of its root, each of which they accommodate to some 
opinion of the sect Some think them so called because 
they postpone works to intentioii, that is, esteem works to 
be inferior in degree to intention and profession of the 
faith ; * others because they allow hope, by asserting tint 
disobedience with faith hnrteth not, &c. ; others take the 
reason of llie name to be their deferring the sentence of 
the heinous sinner till the resurrection and others their 
(loi:rniHn<_^ of Ali, or removing him from the first depree to 
the fourth ; * for the Murjians, in some points relating to 
the office of Imdm, agree with the Kharijites. This sect is 
divided into four species, three of which, according as they 
happen to agree in particular dogmas with the EhiriijiteB, 
the Qadarians, or the Jabarians, are distinguished as Mur- 
jians of those sects, and the fourth is that of the pure 
Murjians, which last species is again subdi\ided into five 
others.® The opinions of Muqatil and Bashar, both of a 
sect of the Murjians called Thaubanians, should not be 
omitted. The former asserted that disobedience hurts not 
him who professes the unity of God and is endued with 
faith, and that no true believer shall be cast into helL He 
also taught that God will surely forgive all crimes besides 
infidelity, and that a disobedient believer will be punished 
at the day of resurrection on the bridge * laid over the 
midst of hell, where the flames of hell-fire sliall catch hold 
on him, and torment him in pro})ortion to his disobedience, 
and that he shall then be admitted into paradisej The 
latter held that if God do cast the believers guilty of 
grievous sins into hell, yet they will be delivered thence 
after they shall have been sufficiently punished ; but that 



^ Abulfarag, p. 1 69. * Idem^ ibid. 

* Al Firftvt. • See rapr*, SmL IV., p. 147, 

* 11)11 al Atlu'r, al MntMriri. ' Al Slwlniat, ubi wap^ p. 357. 

* Al SbabrisU, ubifup., p. 354, ke. 
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it is neither possible nor consistent with justice that they 
should remain therein for ever ; which, as has been ob- 
sen-ed, was the opinion of al Ashari. 

III. The Kharijites are they who depart or revolt from TheKiairf- 
the lawful prince established by pnblic consent; and^^^' 
thence comes their name, which signifies revolters or 
rebels.^ The first who were so called were twelve thou- 
sand men who revolted from Ali, after they had fought 
under him at the battle of SalTain, takiii;^ offence at 
his submitting tlie decision of his riglit to the Khalifat, 
which Muawiyah disputed with him, to arbitration, though 
they themselves had first obliged him to it.- These were 
also called Muhaqqimites, or Judiciarians, because the 
reason which they gave for their revolt was that Ali had 
referred a matter concerning the religion of €k>D to the 
judgment of men, whereas the judgment, in such case, 
belonged only uuto GoD.* The heresy of the Kharijites 
consisted chieily in two things : — i. In that they affirmed a 
man might be promoted to the dignity of Imiim or prince 
though he was not of the tribe of Quraish^ or even a 
. freeman, provided he was a just and pious peison, and 
endued with the other requisite qualifications ; and also 
held that if the Imam turned aside from the truth, he 
might be put to death or deposed; and that there was 
no absolute necessity for any Imam at all in the world. 
2. In tliat they charged Ali with sin, for having left an 
affair to the judgment of men which ought to liave been 
determined by God alone ; and went so far as to declare 
him guilty of infidelity, and to curse him on that account.^ 
In the 38th year of the Hijra, which was the year follow- 
ing the revolt, all these Kharijites who persisted in their 
rebeUion, to the number of four thousand, were cut to 
pieces by Ali, and, as several historians^ write, even to a 



* Al Shahrist., ubi sup., p. 261. * Idem. ibid. 

* S«e Ockley'i Hist, of the Sara- ^ Abulfeda, &1 JMUiibi, £lma- 
eena, voL i. p. 60, &c oiniu, p. 4a 

* Al aiMibrist^ M ram p. 270. 
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man ; bat others say nine of them escaped, and that two 

fled into Oiiu'ni, two into Karman, two into Sajistan, two 
into Mesopotamia, and one to Tel ^lawnin, and that 
these propai^ated their heresy in those places, the same 
remaining there to tliis day.^ The principal sects of the 
£har\jites, besides the Muhaqqimites above mentioned, 
are six, which, though they greatly differ among them- 
seLyes in other matten^ yet agree in these, viz., that they 
absolutely reject Othmdn and Ali, preferring the doing of 
this to the greatest obedience, and allowing marriages 
to be contracted on no other terms ; tliat they account 
those who are guilty of grievous sins to be infidels ; and 
tliat they hold it necessary to resist the Imam when he 
transgresses the law. One sect ot them deserves moie 
particular notice, viz. — 
Peculiar The Waidians, so called from al Waid, which signifies 
wSidittia. * the threats denounced by 6oi> against the wicked. These 
are the antagonists of the Murjians, and assert that he 
who is guilty of a grievous sin ought to be declarud aii 
inlidel or apostate, and will be eternally punished in hell, 
though he were a true believer ; ^ which opinion of their?, 
as has been observed, occasioned the first rise oi the 
Mutazilites. One Jaafar Ibn Mubashshar, of the sect of 
the Nudhamians, was yet more severe than the Waidiaos, 
pronouncing him to be a reprobate and an apostate who 
steals but a grain of com.* 
TheFhfahs IV. The Shlahs are the opponents of the Kharijites: 
'.Itstinguiab- their name . properly signifies sectaries or adherents in 
uioM^ genenil, but is peculiarly used to denote those of Ali Ibn 
Tiilib, who maintain him to be lawful Khaliiah and Imam, 
and that the supreme authority, both in spirituals and 
temporals, of right belongs to his descendants, notwith- 
standing they may be deprived of it by the injustice of 
others or their own fear. They also teach that the office 

^ Al ShfthrirttfnL S«e Ooklqr't * Aballar., p. 169 ; Al Shdokt, 
Hist of the SMtoem, vAA sup., pi. apod Poc. .S]»ec., p. 256. 
63. * Vide Poc, ibid, p. 257. 
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of livAim is not a common thing, depending on tlie will of 
the vulLrar, so that they may set up wlmm they please, 
but a fundamental affair of religion, and an article which 
the prophet could not have neglected or left to tlic fancy 
ol the common people : ^ nay, some, thence called Imam- 
iais, go 80 far as to assert that religion consists solely in 
the knowledge of the true Imdm.' The principal sects of 
tbe Shfahs are fiye, which are subdivided into an almost 
iijiiuiiitjrablo number, so tliat some understand Muham- 
mad's prophecy of the seventy odd sects of the Shi'ahs 
oidy. Their general opinions are — i. That tlie peculiar 
designation of the Ixoam, and the testimonies ol the 
Qoian and Muhammad concerning him, are necessary 
points. 2. That the Imams ought necessarily to keep 
themselves free from light sins as well as more grievous. 
3. That every one ought publicly to declare who it is 
that he adheres to, and from whom he separates himself, 
by word, deed, and engagement ; and that heroin there 
should he no dissimulation. But in this last point some 
of the Zaidians, a sect so named from Zaid, the son of 
Ali surnamed Zain al Abidin, and great-grandson of 
Ali, dissented from the rest of the Shiahs.^ As to 
other articles wherein they agreed not, some of them 
came pretty near to the notions of the Mutazilites, others 
to those of the Mushabbihites, and others to those of 
the Sunnfs."* Among the latter of tliese, Muhammad al 
Bakir, another son of Zain al Abidi'n's, seems to claim a 
place; for liis opinion as to the will of Gdd was that 
God willeth something in us and sometliing from us, and 
that what he willeth from us he hath revealed to us ; for 
which reason he thought it preposterous that we should 
employ our thoughts about those Uiings which God willeth 
m us, and neglect those which he willeth from us : and 
as to God's decree, he held that the way lay in the middle, 

J AlShahrist., ibiA,p,26i ; Abul- •Idem, ibid. Vide UHerbel., 
£ing. p. 169. BibL Orient, art. Schiah. 

) AlShahmt, ibid^ p. 26a. * Vide Poc, ibid. 
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and that there was neither compulsion nor free liberty.^ 
A tenet of the Khattiibians, or disciples of one Abu'l 
Khattdb, is too peculiar to be omitted. These maintained 
paradise to be no other than the pleasures of this world, 
and hell-fire to be the pains thereof, and that the world 
will never decay : which proposition being first laid down, 
it is no wonder they went farther, and declared it lawfol 
to indulj^e themselves in drinking wine and whoring, and 
to do other thiuiis forbidden by tlie law, and also to omit 
doing the things commanded by the law.' 
•n.pfr vcne- Many of the Shi'ahs carried their veneration for Ali and 

ration of All , -,, , , 

aodhdbdA- his descendants so far that they transgressed all bouDds ' 
of reason and decency, though some of them were less 
extravagant than others. The Ghulaites, who had their 
name from their excessive zeal for their ImAms, were so 
highly transported therewith that they raised them above 
the degree of created beings, and attributed divine pro- 
perties to them ; transgressing on either hand, by deifying 
of mortal men, and by making God corporeal ; for one 
while they liken one of their Imams to God, and another 
while they liken God to a creature.' The sects of these 
are various, and have various appellations in different 
countries. Abdallah Ibn Saba (who had been a Jew, end 
had asserted the same thing of Joshua the son of Nun) 
was the rini^leader of one of them. This man ffave the 
following salutation to Ali, viz., "Thou art Thou," i.e., thou 
art God : and hereupon the Ghulaites became divided 
into several species, some maintaining the same thing, or 
something like it, of Ali, and others of some of one of his 
descendants, affirming that he was not dead, but would 
return again in the clouds and fill the earth with justice. 
But how much soever they disagreed in other things, they 
unanimoualy held a metempsychosis, and what they call 
al Huliil, or the descent of God on his creatures, meaning 

^ Al SbabriBt, ibid., p. 263. * Idem, ibid. 

• Idem, et Ibn al KuM^i ibiiL, p. « Id«n, Oiid., p. 264. YidaUa*^ 
960^ fte. Prodr., put 3, p. Sg^ 
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thereby that GoD is present in every place, and speaks 
with every tongue, and appears in some individual per- 
son;^ and hence some of them asserted their Tindms to 
be prophets, and at length gods.' The Nusaiiians and 
the Ishaqians tanght that spiritaal substances appear in 
grosser bodies, and that the angels and the devil hove 
appeared in this manner. They also sissert that GrOD hath 
appeared in the form of certain men ; and since, after 
Muhammad, there hath been no man more excellent than 
Ali, and, after him, his sons have excelled all other men, 
that God hath appeared in their form, spoken with their 
' tongue, and made use of their hands; for which reason, 
8B7 they, we attribute divinity to them.* * And to sup- 
port these blasphemies they tell several miraculous things 
of Ali, as his moving the gates of Kbaibar,* which they 
urge as a plain proof that he was endued with a particle 
of divinity and with sovereign power, and that he was the 
person in whose form God appeared, with whose liands he 
created all things, and with whose tongue he published 
his commands ; and therefore they say he was in being 
before the creation of heaven and earth * In so impious 
a manner do they seem to wrest those things which are 
said in Scripture of Christ by applying them to Ali. 
These extravagant fancies of the Shi'alis, howtver, in 
making their Imams partakers of the divine nature, and 
the impiety of some of those Imams in laying claim 
thereto, are so far from being peculiar to this sect^ that 



* Talboys Wliecler, in hi.s History of IvdiUy vol. iv. part i. p. 86, 
attributes tht-^c iiotioiia to all Shiahs. He says, "Tlicy bclit-vo iu 
God as the Supreme Spirit ; in Muhammad and his family a.s emana- 
tions from the Supreme Spirit." This statement is too sweeping ; the 
views here attributed to all belong to the Sufi portion of the sect. 

S. M. W. 



^ Al Sh&hristdni, ibid., p. 265. ' Idem, ibid., Abulfar., p. 169. 

* Vide D'Herbel., BibL Onent, * See Prid., Life of Mab., p. 93. 
aii Hakon Bwiinrillah, * Al Shahtiit, ubi va^ p. 266. 
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most of the other Muhammadan sects are tainted with the 
same madness, there being many Unuid among them, 
and among the Sufis especially, who pretend to he nearly 
related to heaven, and who boast of strange revelations 
before the credulous people.^ It may not be amiss to hear 
what al Ghazali has written on this occasion* " Matteis 
are come to that pass," says he» that some boast of an 
union with God, and of discoursing familiarly with him, 
without the interposition of a veil, sayine, * It hath been 
thus said to us,' and ' We have thus spuken ; ' aliecting to 
imitate Ilusain al Hallaj, who was put to death for sume 
words of this kind uttered by him, he having said (as was * 
proved by credible witnesses), *I am the Truth/ - or Aba 
Yazid al Bastami, of whom it is related that he often used 
the expression, ' Subhdni,' ' Ftaise be unto me I' ' But 
this way of talking is the cause of great mischief among 
the common people, insomuch that husbandmen, neglect- 
ing the tillage of their land, have pretended to the like 
privileges, nature being tickled with discourses of this 
kind, which furnish men with an excuse for leaving their 
occupation?, under pretence of purifying their souls, and 
attaining I know not what degrees and conditions. Nor 
is there anything to hinder the most stupid fellows from 
forming the like pretensions and catching at such vain 
expressions ; for whenever what they say is denied to be 
true, they fail not to reply that our unbelief proceeds from 
learning and logic; affirming learning to be a veil, and 
loeic the work of the mind : whereas what thev tell us 
appears only within, being discovered by the light of 
truth. liUt this is that truth the sparks whereof have 
flown into several countries and occasioned great mis- 
chiefs ; so that it is more for the advantage of Qod'8 true 
religion to put to death one of those who utter such things 
than to bestow life on ten others." * 



^ Poo. Spec., p. 267. ' Vide ibid., art Basthom. 

• Vide frHerbeL, BiU. Oriml, « Al Ghai^li, 1^ Foe Bpec^ 
ut Hallaga. M tup. 
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Thus far liave we treated of the chief sects amoncr the Main point* 

_ f, , . . of (iiffcrcnce 

Muliammadans of the first ai^es, oinittinu' to say anvthincj wtween tho 
01 tiie more modern sects, because the same are taken UiaBuaaia. 
little or AO notice of by their own writers, and would be 
of no use to our pieaent design.^ It may be proper, how- 
ever, to mention a word or two of the great schism at this 
daj snbsisting between the Sunnfs and the Shlahs, or 
paTtisans of Ali, and maintained on either side with im- 
placable hatred and furious zeal. Though tlie difiorence 
arose at first on a political occasion, it has, notwitlistand- 
iivz, been so well improved by additional circumstances 
* and the spirit of contradiction, that each party detest and 
anathematise the other as abominable heretics, and farther 
bom the tmth than either the Christians or the Jews.* 
Hie chief points wherein they differ are — i. That the 
Shiahs reject Abu Baqr, Omar, and Othmdn, the three 
first Khalifahs, as usurpers and intruders; whereas the 
Sunnis acknowledge and respect them as rightful Imams. , 
2. The Shi'ahs prefer Ali to Muhammad, or at least esteem 
them both equal, but the Suniiis admit neither Ali nor 
any of the prophets to be equal to Muhammad. 3. The 
Sumk charge the Shiaha with corrupting the Qurdn 
and neglecting its precepts, and the Shiahs. retort the 
lame chaige on the Sunnls. 4« The Sunnis receive the 
Simnat, or book of traditions of their prophet, as of cano- 
nical authority, whereas the Shi'ahs reject it as apocry- 
phal and unworthy of credit. And to these disputes, and 
some others of less moment, is principally owing the anti- 
pathy which has long reigned between the Turks, who are 
Sunnis, and the Persians, who are of the sect of Ali It 
seems strange that Spinoza» had he known of no other 
schism among the Muhammadans, should yet never have 
heard of one so publicly notorious as this between the 
Turks and Persians; but it is plain he did not, or he would 

^ The reader may meet with some * Vide ibid., c lo, and Chardin, 
MGoontof thi m in Kicuut's Steteof Voj. d0 FexM^ t 8, ppb 169^ ,170, 
the OUooMn Empiro, 1. 3, c. 12. ftc 
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^Muslim 
false pro- 



Claim of 
MusaiLuna 
to the 
pFophttio 



never have assigned it as the reason of his preferring the 
order of the Muhammadan Church to that of the Boman, 

that there have arise u uo schisms in the former since its 
births 

As success in any project seldom fails to draw in 
imitators, Muhammad's having raised himself to such a 
degree of power and reputation by acting the prophet 
induced others to imagine they might arrive at the same 
height hy the same means. His most considerable com- 
petitors in the prophetic office were Mnsailama and al 
Aswad, whom the Muhammadans usually call " the two 
liars" 

The farmer was c)f the tribe of Ilunaifa, who inhabited 
the province of Yamama, and a principal man among 
them. He headed an embassy sent by his tribe to Mu- 
hammad in the ninth yesr of the Higra^ and professed 
himself a Muslim;^ but on his return home, considering 
that he might possibly share with Muhammad in his 
power, the next year he set up for a propliet also, pre- 
tcn(liii<^' to he joined with him in tlie commission to recall 
mankind from idolatry to the worship of the true God;* 
and he published written revelations in imitation of ihe 
Quran, of which Abulfaragius * has preserved the follow- 
ing passage, viz.: "Now hath God been gracious unto 
her that was with child, and hath brought forth from 
her the soul which runneth between the peritoneeum snd 
the bowels." Musailama, having formed a considerable 
party among those of Huuaifa, began to think himself 
upon equal terms with ^luliarnmad, and sent him a letter, 
oUeriug to go halves with him,^ in these words : " from 



' The words of Spinoa are : — 
"Oidlnem Komana; ecdeauB — ^poli- 

ticum ct pluriinis lucrosuiii esse 
fateur; nec ad d«K:ipieudain plubeui, 
et hoadmun ftnhnos eoeteendnni 
cotnmodiorem isto credeiem, ni ordo 
>hiliumedante eccU^iie esset. qui 
luugu euudem autecellit. JNam 4 



quo tempore hopc siiporstitio ince|ilt| 
null* in eorum eccksia schismate 
orta sunt." Opera Poeth., 

* Abulfed.. p- 1 6a 

* Idem, Elniac, p. 9. 

* Hist. Dynast., p. 164. 
» AbulfecL, ubi sup. 
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Mnsaflama the apostle of God, to Mahaminad the apostle 

of God. Xow let the earth be half niino and half thine." 
But Muhamniadj thinking liimself too well established 
to need a partner, wrote him this answer : " From Mu- 
hammad the apostle of God, to Musailama the liar. The 
earth is God's : he giyeth the same for inheritance onto 
8Qch of his servants as he pleaseth; and the happy 
iflsoe shall attend those who fear him."^ During the 
few months which Muhammad lived after this revolt^ 
Musailama rather gained than lost ground, and grew very 
formidable ; but Abu Baqr, his successor, in the eleventh 
year of the Hijra, sent a great army against him, under 
the coaimand of that consummate general, Kh;'ilid Ibn 
ai Walid, who engaged Musailama in a bloody battle, 
wherein the false prophet, happening to be slain by 
Wahsha, the negro slave who had killed Hamza at Ohod, 
and by the same lance,' the Muslims gained an entire 
victory, ten thousand of the apostates being left dead on 
the spot, and the rest returning to Muhammadism.^ 

Al Aswad, whose name was Aihala, was of the tribe ai Aswad 
of Ans, and governe<l that and the otlier tribes of Arabs of "Uw* 
descended from Madhh^j.* This man was likewise au'^''^ 
apostate from Muliammadism, and set up for himself the 
very year that Muhammad died.^ He was sumamed 
Dhul Hamar, or the master of the asses, because he used 
fieqaently to say, " The master of the asses is coming unto 
me;"* and pretended to receive his revelations from two 
angels, named Suhai([ and ShuraiqJ Having a good 
hand at legerdemain and a smooth tongue, he gained 
mightily ou the multitude by the strange feats which he 
showed them and the eloquence of his discourse;^ by 
these means he greatly increased his power, and having 

* Al BaiMhawi, in Qiutfa, C $. * Al Swhaili, apiid flagnier, m 

' Abulfed., uhi Mip. not. ad Abulf. Vit. Mob., p. l^iL 
' Idem, ibid. ; Abuilurag, p. 173 ; * Elmac, p. 9. 

ElmacL, p. 16^ ^ S«0 Oddby's * Abulf eda, ubi sup. 

Hist of the Sanweos, voL L p. iSi ^ Al Suhaili, ubi sup. 

kc ^ Abulieda^ ubi sup. 
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made himself master of Najran and the territory of al 

Tayif,^ on the death of Badbdn, the governor of Yaman for 
Muhauiiiiad, he seized that province also, killing Sliahr, 
the son of Ikidhdn, and taking to wife his widow, whose 
father, the uncle of Firuz the Dailamite, he had also 
Blain.2 Tijjg news being brought to Muhammad, he sent 
to his friends and to those of Hamddn, a party of whom, 
conspiring with Qais Ibn Abd al Taghtith, who bore al 
Aswad a grudge, and with Firdz and al Aswad's wife, 
broke by night into his house, where Fiiiiz surprised him 
and cut ofT his head. While he was dcspatcliing he 
roared like a bull; at which his guards came to the 
chamber door, but were sent away by his wife, who told 
them the prophet was only agitated by the divine inspira- 
tion. Tliis was done the very night before Muhammad 
died. The next morning the conspirators caused the fol- 
lowing proclamation to be made, viz., "I bear witness 
that Mnhammad is the apostle of God, and that Aihala 
is a liar;" and letters were immediately sent away to 
Muhammad, with an account of what had been done; 
but a messenger from heaven outstripped them, and 
acquainted the prophet with the news, which he imparted 
to his companions but a little before his death, the 
letters themselves not arriving till Abu Baqr was chosen 
Khalifab. It is said that Muhammad, on this occasion, 
told those .who attended him that before the day of judg- 
ment thirty more impostors, besides Musailama and al 
Aswad, should appear, and every one of them set up for 
a prophet. The whole time, from the beginnin-^ of al 
Aswad's rebellion to his deatli, was about four months.^ 

In the same eleventh year of the Hyra, but after the 
death of Muhammad, as seems most probable, Tulaiha 
Ibn Khuwailid set up for a prophet^ and Saj^ Bint al 
Mundar* for a prophetess. 

1 AbulfedA el KlmiiciiWM, nbi nm. ' IdeaL al Jaaoibi, vbi 

* Mctn. ibid. 

* lha ;SholiiMh and Eknacinus call her the daoghter of al Uikitb. 
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Tulaiba was of the tribe of Asad, which adhered to TuiaihAand 
Mm, together with great numbers of the tribes of Ghatfan '**^^* 
aad Tay. Against them likewise was Khalid sent, who 
engaged and put them to flight, obliging Tolaiha with his 
shattered troops to retire into Syria, where he stayed till 
the death of Abu Baqr; then he went to Omar and 
embraced ^Muhammadism in his presence, and having 
taken the oath of fidelity to him, returned to his own 
country and people.^ 

Sajaj, sumamed Omm Sadir, was of the tribe of Tamim, 
and the wife of Abu Qahdala, a soothsayer of Yamama. 
She was followed not only by those of her own tribe, but 
by several others. Thinking a prophet the most proper 
husband for her, she went to Mnsailama, and married 
him ; but after she had stayed with him three days, she 
left him and returned home.^ What became of lier after- 
wards I do not find. Ibn Sholinah lias given us part of 
the conversation v hich passed at the interview between 
those two pretenders to inspiration, but the same is a 
httle too immodest to be translated. 

In succeeding ages several impostors from time to time 
started up, most of whom quickly came to nothing, but 
Bome made a considerable figure, and propagated sects 
which continued long after their decease. I shall give 
a brief account of the most remarkable of them in order 
of time. 

In the reign of al !^^ahd^, the third Khalffah of the race nakimU) 
of al Abb^, one Hakim Ibn Hasham,^ originally of Meni and ht" 
in Khuras^, who had been an linder-secretary to Abu'^^^ 
Muslim, the governor of that province, and afterwards 
turned soldier, passed thence into Mawiralnahr, where he 
gaye himself out fur a prophet. He is generally named 
by the Arab writers al JMukanna, and sometimes al lUirkai, 
that is, "the veiled," because he used to cover his face with 

* Elmacinns, p. i6 ; al Baidhiiwi, in (Jurill, 0. 5. 

* Ibn Sbohnah. Vide Klmaciaus, p. 16. 
' Or Iba Attf, aoeording to lbs SboliiMb. 

S 
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a veil or a gilded mask, to conceal his deformity, having. 

lost an eye in the wars, and being otherwise of a despicable 
appearance ; tliough his followers pretended he did it for 
tlie same reason as Moses did, viz., lest the splendour of 
his countenance ahouid dazzle the eves of the beholders, 
lie made a great many proselytes at Nakhshab and Essh, 
deluding the people with several juggling performances, 
which they swallowed for mirades, and particularly by 
causing the appearance of a moon to rise out of a wdl for 
many nights together; whence he was also called, in the 
Persian tongue, Sazindah-mah, or the mouninaker. This 
impious impostor, not content with being reputed a pro- 
phet, arrogated divine honours to himself, pretending that 
the deity resided in his person ; and the doctrine whereon 
he built this was the same with that of the Ghulai'tes above 
mentioned, who affirmed a transmigration or successive 
manifestation of the divinity through and in certain pro- 
phets and holy men, from Adam to these latter days (of 
which opinion was also Abu Muslim himself ^) ; but the 
particular doctrine of al ^lukanna w'as that the person in 
whom the deity had last resided was tlie aforesaid Abu 
Muslim, and that the same had, since his death, passed 
into himself. The faction of al Mukanna, who had made 
himself master of several fortified places in the neighbooi- 
hood of the cities above mentioned, growing daily more 
and more powerful, the Ehalifah was at length obliged to 
send an array to reduce him, at the approach whereof al 
Mukanna retired into one of his strongest fortresses, which 
he had well provided for a siege, and sent his emissaries 
abroad to persuade people that he raised the dead to life 
and knew future events. But being straitly besieged by 
the Xhalifah's forces, when he found there was no possi- 
bility for him to escape, he gave poison in wine to his 
whole family, and all that were with him in the castle; 

>Thb ezpUins » doubt of Mr. and correeted by Becpiflr. Tide 

Bayle concern iui: :i pasHago of EI- Davie, Die. Hist., art, ^'fflin"*^"""r 
maefuHH, as traxuilatcd by Krp«uiu« vers la fia, et fieou U» 
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aud when they were dead he Lunil their bodies, together 
with their clothes, and all the provisions aud cattle ; and 
then, to prevent his own body being found, he threw 
himself into the iiames, or, as others say, into a tub of 
aquafortis^ or some other preparation, which consumed 
eTerj part of him, except only his hair, so that when the 
besiegers entered the place they found no creature in it, 
save one of al Mukanna's concubines, who, suspecting his 
design, had hid herself, and discovered the whole matter. 
This coutrivance, however, failed not to produce the effect 
which the impostor designed among the remaining part of 
liis followers ; for he had promised them that his soul 
shoold transmigrate into the form of a grey-headed man 
tiding on a greyish beast^ and that after so many years he 
would return to them, Bxtd give them the earth for their 
possession: the expectation of which promise kept the 
sect in being for several ages after under the name of 
Mubayyidites, or, as the Persians call them, Safaid janiah- 
uhiiin, i.e., the clothed i/t ichUey because they wore their 
garments of that colour, in oj)position, as is supposed, to 
the Khalifahs of the family of Abbas, whose banners and 
habits were black« The historians place the death of al 
Mnkanna in the i62d or 163d year of the Hijra.' 

In the year of the Hijra 201, Bdbik, snmamed al Khur- 
rami and Khnrramdfn, either because he was of a certain 
district near Ardaibfl in Adliaii iiijan called Khurram, or 
U'cause he instituted a merry religion, which is the si;jni- 
fieation of the word in Persian, began to take on him the 
title of a prophet I do not find what doctrine he taught, 
but it is said he professed none of the religions then known 
in Asia. He gained a great number of devotees in Adhair- 
bijan and the Persian Irdq, and grew powerful enough to 
wage war with the Khalffah al Mamtin, whose troops he 

* They were a nect in the days of * Ex Abulfarag, ITist. Dyn., p. 

AbulfarajLrius, who lived filnMit tnc 226 ; Lobb al Taw.-irikh T1«ti Shoh- 

bundred ^ears after this extniordi- nah, al Tabori, and Kituudaiuir. 

Mvy event, and may, for aught I Vide B'HerbeL, BibL Ori«nt., art 

kno Vi be ao still. Hakim Ben Haacbem. 
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often beat, killing several of bis generals, and one of tbem 

with liis own hand ; and by these victories he became 80 
formidable that al Mutasini, the successor of al Mamun, 
was obliged to employ the forces of the wlmle empire 
against him. The general sent to reduce Babik was 
Afshi'd, who having overthrown him in battle, took his 
castles one after another with invincible patience, not- 
withstanding the rebels gave him great annoyance, and 
at last shut up the impostor in his principal f<»tzefl8; 
which being taken, Bdbik found means to escape thenoe 
in disguise, with some of his family and principal fol- 
lowers ; but taking refuge in the territories of the Greeks, 
was betrayed in the following manner. Sahel, an Armenian 
officer, happening to know Babik, enticed him, by offers 
of service and respect, into his power, and treated him 
as a mighty prince, till, when he sat down to eat, Sahel 
clapped himself down by him; at which Bdbik being 
surprised, asked him how he dared to take that liberty 
unasked ? " It is true, great king," replied Sahel, " 1 have 
committed a fault ; for who am I, that I should sit at 
your majesty's table ? " And immediately sending for a 
smith, he made use of this bitter sarcasm, " Stretch forth 
your legs, great king, that this man may put fetteis on 
them." After this Sahel sent him to A&hid, though he 
had offered a large sum for his liberty, having first served 
him in bis own kind by causing his mother, sister, and 
wife to be ravished before his face ; for so Babik used to 
treat his prisoners. Afshid having the arch-rebel in his 
power, conducted him to al ^Iiitasim, by whose order be 
was put to an ignominious and cruel death. This mau 
liad maintained his ground against the power of the 
Khalif ahs for twenty years, and had cruelly put to death 
above two hundred and fifty thousand people, it being 
his custom never to spare man, woman, or child, either 
of the Muhammadans or their allies.^ The sectaries of 

* Ex Abidfarag, p. 252, &c. : Elnukdnus, p. 141, &&, and KboodAxnir. 
Vide D'HerbeL, art. B^Uiik. 
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Babik which remained after his death seem to liave been 
entirely dispersed, there being little or no mention made 
of them by historians. 

About the year 235, one Mahmdd Ihn Faiaj pretended Mahnm i 
to be Moses resuscitated, and played his part so well that 
several people believed on him, and attended him when 
he was brought before the Khalffah al Mutawaqqil. That 
prince, havinir been an ear-witness of his extravagant dis- 
courses, condemned liim to receive ton buffets from every 
one of his followers, and then to be drubbed to death; 
which was accordingly executed ; and his disciples were 
imprisoned till they came to their right minds.^ 

The Karmatians, a sect which bore an inveterate malice Th^Kami v 
against the Mohammadans, began first to raise disturb- their 
anoes in the year of the Hijra 278, and the latter end 
of the reign of al Mutamid. Their origin is not well 
known, but the common tradition is that a poor fellow, 
whom some call Karmata, came from KhuzisUin to the 
villages near Kiifa, and there feigned great sanctity and 
strictness of life, and that God had eigoined him to pray 
fdtj times a day, pretending also to invite people to 
the obedience of a certain Imdm of the family of Muham- 
mad ; and this way of life he continued till he had made 
a very great party, out of whom he chose twelve, as his 
apostles, to govern the rest and to propagate his doctrines. 
But the govern* tr ( if the province, finding men nei^lected 
their work, and their husbandry in particular, to say those 
fifty prayers a day, seized the fellow, and having put him 
into prison, swore that he should die; which being over- 
heard by a girl belonging to the governor, she, pitying the 
man, at night took Uie key of the dungeon from under 
her toaster's head as he slept, and having let the prisoner 
out, retumed the key to tlie place whence she had it. 
The next morning tlie governor found the bird flown, and 
the accident being publicly known, raised great admira- 

1 Ibn Shohnah. Vide D'Hcrbtl., p. 537. 
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tion, his adheients giving it out that God had taken him 
into heaven. Afterwards he appeared in another pro- 
vince, and declared to a great number of people he had 
j^ot alxmt him that it was not in tlie power of any to do 
liim hurt ; notwithstanding which, his courage failing him, 
he retired into Syria, and was not heard of any more, 
iwt.inr^ His sect, however, continued and increased, pretending 
aiu^i.roc- ^^^^ ^^^^ master had manifested himself to he a true 

prophet, and had left them a new law, wherein he had 
changed the ceremonies and form of prayer nsed hy the 

Muslims, and introduced a new kind of fast, and that 
he had also allowed them to drink wine, and dispensed 
with ^several thing.s commanded in the Quran. They also 
turned the precepts of that book into allegory, teaching 
tliat prayer was the symbol of obedience to their Imam, 
and fasting that of silence, or concealing their dogmas 
from strangers : they also believed fornication to be the 
sin of infidelity, and the guilt thereof to be incurred by 
those who revealed the mysteries of their religion or paid 
not a blind obedience to their chief. They are said to 
have produced a bo«>k wherein was written (among other 
things), " In the name of the most merciful God. A1 
Faraj Ibn Othman of the town of Kasnlna saith that 
Christ appeared unto him in a human form and said, 
'Thou art the invitation: thou art the demonstration: 
thou art the camel: thou art the beast: thou art John 
the son of Zacharias : thou art the Holy Crhost' " ^ From 
the year above mentioned the Kariuatiaiis, under sevend 
leaders, f;ave almost continual disturbance to the Khalf- 
fahs and their Muhammadau subjects for several years, 
committing great disorders and outrages in Chaldea, Arabia, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, and at length establishing a con- 
siderable principality, the power whereof was in its men* 
dian in the reign of Abu DhiUur, famous for his taking of 
Makkah, and the indignities by him offered to the temple 



^ Apud Abulfarag, p. 275. 
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there, bat which declined soon after his time and came to 
DOthing.^ 

To the Kannatians the Ismafliaus of Asia were very The lamau* 
near of kin, if they were not a branch of them. For these, 
who were also called al Miili'ihidab, or the Impious, and 
by the writers of the history of the holy wars. Assassins, 
agreed with the fonner in many respects ; such as their 
inveterate malice against those of other religions, and 
especially the Muhammadans, their unlimited obedience 
to their prince, at whose command they were ready for 
assassinations, or any other bloody and dangerous enter- 
prise, their pretended attachment to a certain Imam of the 
house of Ali, &c. These Ismailians in the year 483 pos- 
sessed themselves of al Jabal, in the Persian Iraq, under 
the conduct of Hasan Sabah, and that prince and his 
descendants enjoyed the same for a hundred and seventy- 
one yearSy'till the whole race of them was destroyed by 
Holaga the Tartar.' 

The Batinites, which name is also given to the Ismafl- 
ians by sonic authors, and likewise to the Kannatians,' 
were a sect which professed the same abominal)le prin- 
ciples, and were dispersed over several parts of the Kast * 
The word signifies Esoterics, or people of inward or hidden 
light or knowledge. 

Abal Tayyab Ahmad, somamed al Mntanabbi, of the 
tiibe of Jdnfa, is too famous on another account not to P^mo^ 
daim a place here. He was one of the most excellent 
poets among the Araliians, there being none besides Abu 
Tanuim who can dispute the prize with him. His poetical 
inspiration was so warm and exalted that he either 
mistook it, or thought he could persuade others to believe 
it^ to be prophetical, and therefore gave himself out to be 



* ExAbnlfar., ibid. ; Elniacin., p. 
I74i&c. ; Ibn Shobnah, Khondaniir. 
Vide D'Herbel^ art. Carmath. 

' Abulfar., p. 505, fee. ; D'Horbd, 

»• »<Hf 437. 505* 7^ 



' Vide Elmacin., pp. l74And286; 
D'HerbeL, p. 194. 
« Vide Abdfu-., pp. 361, 374, 380^ 

483. 
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a prophet indeed, and thence acquired his surname, hf 
which he is generally known. His accomplishments me 
too great not to have some success; for several tibes 
of the Arabs of the deserts, particularly that of QaUls 

acknowledged liiia to be what he pretended. But Liilu, 
governor in those parts for Akhshi'd, king of Eg^'pt and 
Syria, soon put a stop to the further progress of this new 
sect by imprisoning their prophet and obliging him to 
renounce his chimerical dignity; which having done, he 
regained his liberty, and applied himself solely to bis 
poetry, by means whereof he got very consideiable 
riches, being in high esteem at the courts of seven! 
princes. Al Mutanahbi lost his life, together with his 
son, on the bank of the Tigris, in defending the money 
which had been given him by Adad-ud-Daula, sultan of 
Persia, against some Arabian robbers who demanded it of 
him, wiUi which money he was returning to Kiifa, his 
native city. This accident happened in the year 354.^ 
gftMMd The last pretender to prophecy I shall now take notice 
of is one who appeared in the city of Amasia, in Natoli% 
in the year 638, and by his wonderful feats seduced a 
great multitude of people there. He was by nation a 
Turkman, and called himself Baba, and had a disciple 
called Isaac, whom he sent about to invite those of his 
own nation to join him. Isaac accordingly, coming to the 
territory of Sumaisat^ published his oommission, and pre- 
vailed on many to embrace his master's sect^ especiaUy 
among the Turkmans ; so that at last he had six thoussnd 
horse at his heels, besides foot With these Baba and his 
disciple made open war on all who would not cry out 
with tlieui, "There is no God but God; r>aba is the 
apostle of God ; " and they put great numbers of Muham- 
madans as well as Christians to the sword in those parts, 
till at length both Muhammadans and Christians, joinings 
together, gave them battle, and having' entirely routed 

^ Fnaf. in Open Mbcaaabfais M& Tid« I)*Herbel^ p. 6^$, to 
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them, put them all to the swoid, except their two chiefs, 
whoheiiig taken aliye, had their heads struck off by the 
ezeentioner.^ 

I could mention several other impostors of the same 
kind which have arisen among the Muhammadans since 
thtir prophet's time, and very near enough to complete 
the number foretold by him ; but I apprehend the reader 
is by this time tired as well as myself, and shall, there- 
fore, here conclude this discourse, which may be thought 
already too long for an introduction.* 



* The Wahhdbis of Arabia and India have figtued too prominently 
in history and still exercise too powerfid an influence upon Islitin to 
justify the omission of any mention of them in a work like this ; 
accordingly we add the following account of this sect, tidcen by per- 
mission from lluyhes' Notes on Muhauiviadanum, second edition : — 

**Th.is sect was founded hy Muhammad, son of Al>dul Wuhhdb, 
but as their opponents could nut call them Muhammadans, they liave 
been di.-*tinL;ui.shed by the name of the father of the founder of their 
sect, and are called Wahhabiij. 

" Shekh Hnliammad was bom at Ayina, a Tillage in the province 
of Arad, in the country of Najd, in the year aj>, 1691. Having 
been carefully instmcted in the teneta of the MnsUm religion 
•eeording to the teachings of the HambaH sect, he in due time left 
his native place, in company with hia father, to perform the pil- 
piniage to Mecca. At Medina he was inatmeted hy Shekh Abdullah- 
ibn-Ibtahim of Najd, and it is suppoeed that wliilst sitting at the 
feet of this celebrated teacher the son of Abdul Wahhdb first realiaed 
how far the rigid lines of Islam had been stretched, almost to break- 
ing in the endeavour to adapt its stem principles to the supexsti- 
tions of idolatrous Arabia. He accompanied his father to Harimala, 
and after his father's death he returned to his native village of 
Ayi'na, where he assumed the ])n.'iitii»n of a reli;^'ioiis teacher. His 
teachinj,' met with acceptance, and he poon acc^uired so great an 
influence over the people of those j)arts that the Governor of llassu 
tompelled him t(» leave the district, and the reformer found a friendly 
asylum in Deraiah, under the protection of Muhammad-ibn-Saud, a 
cldef of considerable influence, who made the protection of Ibn- 
Abdtd-Wihhib a pretext for war with the Shekh of Hassa. Jim 



^ Abulfarag, p. 479 ; Ibn Shobnah ; D'Herbel., art Bdba. 
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Saud married the dauj^'hter of Ibn-Abdul-Walilidb, and established 
in his (amily the Wahhabi dynasty, which, after a cheqaeied eiiit- 
ence of more than a hundred jean^ still exists in the person of the 

Wahhril.i cliief at Ryadh.^ 

" Tin- whole of Ea"<teni Arabia has embraced the reformed doctrines 
of the Wahhdbis, and Mr. Palj^Tave, in his account of his travels in 
those parts, has given an interesting pketcli of the Wahhabi relidon- 
ists, although he in not always correct as to the distinctive principlea 
of their ii'ligiuus cn-ed. 

** In the great Wahhabi revival, political interests were united with 
religious lefarm, as was the case in the great Puritan struggle ia 
England, and the WiahhAUs soon pushed their eonquesta orertfae 
whole of Arabia. In 1803 they conquered Mecca and Ifsdins, 
and for mahy yean threatened the subjugation of the whole TorkiA 
Empire ; but in a.d. 181 i, Muhammad All, the celebrated Psihaof 
Egypt, commenced a war against the Wahhibi^ and soon reoofeied 
Mecca and Madina ; and in 1818 bis son, Ibrahim Pasha, totally 
defeated Abdullali, the WahhAbi leader, and sent him a prisoner to 
Ctin^t.inf innplc, where he was executed in the public square of St 
Sophia, Di cember 19, 181 8. But although the temporal power of ^ 
the Wahhdbis has ]>oen subdued, they still continue secretly to pro- 
pagate their peculiar teuett<, and in the present day there are TUimer- 
ouH diociples of the sect, not only in Arabia but in Turkey and India. 
It is a movement which has influenced religious thought in every 
part of Isbim." 

Alter giving a biit f account of the Wahhabi movement in Indii, 
under the leadership of Sayyid Ahmad, who was slain in battle by 
the Sikh general Sher Singh at Bdlakot in 1831, our author de- 
scribes the tenets of the Wahh&bl faith as follows : — 

I. They do not receive the decisions of the four orthodox tteU, 
but say that any man who can read and understand the Qurin and 
the sacred Hadis can judge for himself in matters of doctzine. 
They therefore reject Ijma*^ after the death of the companions of 
the Prnphet. 

"a. That no one but Gwl can know the secrets of men, and that 
prayers should not be olfered to any prophet, Wall, I*ir, or Saint ; 
but that Qod may be asked to grant a petition for the takt of a saint 



* The following are the names of Turld, amMsinated 1830 ; Faysnl, 

the Wfthbdlii diit fs from the estab> died 1866 ; Abdullah, still li\-iiig. 
lishraent of the dynasty : — Muham> ' By Ijma ia meant "the uuani- 

mad - ibn • Saud, died A.D. 1765 ; raous consent of the learned doe* 

Abdul • Aziz, a.«i»a88iDated 1S03 ; tors " — " the nnaaimoos OflBSOBt cf 

Saud-ibn-Abdul Aziz, died 1814; the Fathers." 
AbduUah-ibn-Saud, beheaded 
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"3. That at the last day Mohammad will olitain pennissioii (nm) 
of God to intercede for Mb people. The Siumia believe that per- 
mission has already been given. 

'*4. That it is unlawful to illumiiiate the shrines of departed 
saint% or to pioetrate before them, or to perambulate (Utwd/) round 
them. 

"5. Tliat women should not be allowed to visit the graves of the 
dead on account of their immoderate Mcepiiij^'. 

"6. That only four festivals ou^dit to be ohserved, namely, *Id- 
ul-Fitr, Id-ul-Azhd, 'Ashunla, and Shab-i-Barat. 

"7. They do not observe the ceremonies of Mauliid, which ai"e 
celebrated on the anniveriiaiy of Muhamniad s birth. 

" 8. They do not present ofiferings (nazr) at any shrine. 

''9. They count the ninety-nine names of Ciod on their fingers, 
fend not on a rooaiy. 

'^la Tbey understand the terms 'sitting of God' and 'hand of 
Qod,' which occur in the Qui&n, in their literal (Ao^fsf) sense, and 
not figuzatlTely (umb^) ; but, at the same time, they say it is not 
xmsled how Ood siis, or in what sense be has a hand, &c." 

From this description it therefore appears that Wahhdbiism is 
Moslim Protestantism. It rejects ereiything contrary to the teach- 
ing of the Qurdn and tlie Hadig, or inspired sayings of Muhammad. 
It asserts the rifjht of private jud<„mient in the interpretation of 
Scripture. Yet how different from Christian Protestantism! This 
delivers man from the thraldom of a priestcraft born of the dark 
ages of Christianity, and sweeps away that accumulation of error 
which had hidden for centuries the li^ht of that Gospel which 
{guides the world to wisdom founded on the fear of God, to civilisa- 
tion based on human freedom and brotherly love. But WahhAbiism, 
whibt reformiug the religion of IslAm, would sweep away the 
oTilisstion and learning which have been added to a narrow and 
imperfect faith, and cany the world back '*to the dark age of tiie 
Arabian Prophet," and keep it there to the end of time. 

Ea 1I( W» 
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CHAPTER I. 

SSrriTLED SUEAT UL fItIHAT (TH£ PREFACE). 

Ee veaUed at Makkah, 



INTRODUCTION. 

ehapten of the Qoiiibi ate entitled Sural. Mnir, In hit lAfo 
tfMakomdf Intvodnction, p. 7, nyi, <*Weil baa a learned note 
(Mohammed, p. 361) on Uie meaning of the woxd Sura as used by 
Kakomet It was probably at first employed to deaignate any 

portion of his revelation, or a string of venes ; but it aoon afterwards, 
even during Mahomet'a lifetime, acquired ita present technical 

meaning." 

Tliis chapter is held in the highest esteem among all Mu?lim.% 
"who,"' gays Sale, "give it several other honourahle titles; as the 
chapter of prayer^ of praj.>r, of fhaiiksyivin^, of tnusure, &c. They 
esteem it oa the quintessence of the whole Quriin, and often rejieut 
it in their devotions, both public and private, an the Chri^jtiaus do 
the Lord's Prayer." 

The author of the Tafi^-i-JlavJi dedaiea that **he who haa read 
the FMut haa, aa it were, read the whole Qurin," According to 
this author, ita separate elanaea contain the anm of the divine attri- 
butes, aacriptiona of praise, piomiaea to belieTevB^ and thieateninge of 
judgment againat infidels, &a, aa contained in the Qnr^ Mna* 
lims always say Amm after thia prayer. 

The following transliteration will give the English reader an idea 
of the rhyming pxoee in which the QuriUi ia written 
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M BkakOU-hTnlmiliifRalifi^ 
Al hjund&UlUU Babfailfliimlii, 

Arrahniini'irahim ; 

Mitliki yomi-d-din. 

lyiika NiCbudu. waivilka naatdio. 

Ihdina'asinit al muiitakim ; 

8Mt alMliia an nUmta alaihim, 

OhaIri-*I-inighdhtUii alalUiii waladhflina.** 

Muir regards this .is the daily prayer of Muhammad durinij liis 
search for li^'ht, previous to his assumption of the prophetic office. 

It was afterwards recast to suit the re(^uirement8 of public wo^^luJ>.' 
— 0/ Mahonutf voL i. p. 59. 

Miuluiu are hen met inth * diiBculty as to the divine vaXbat' 
ship of their Scriptnzeiy arismg out of the foim of •ddress in thk 
chapter. The orthodox belief in rqgaid to the origin of the Qorfii 
is that it was eoptsd UUralig fimn the divine origtnd, which ii 
engraved on the Luh-i-3fahf^z, or Preserved Table close by the throne 
of Ood. The speaker tbroughoat is God. It is God's Word. But 
this chapter contains a prayer apparently suitable for sinful men 
groping after divine li^ht and heavenly guidance. As the text 
stands, tlie < ha] iter clearly claims a human origin, and would express 
very well the desire t)f the Makkan reformer. Muslim commentators, 
however, avoid this dilliculty by explaining this chapter as an inspired 
model of prayer, revealed to instruct the faithful how to pray, and 
they undeistand it as introdooed bj tha word say." Abdul Q^ir 
says, *<Qod has enandated this chapter in the language of his serfintii 
in order that they might thns addieis him." 

To us it seems that in the mind of a Huhammadan, boastiDgcf 
the absolute perfection and purity of the text of the Qurdn, and 
stickling for the very jots and tittles of the text, the omission of 
this word — a word without w hich the status of this whole chapter 
is chan.:ed— shoidd arouse serious objection to such a mode of avoid- 
ing a ditliculty. 

As to the prayer itself, the Cliristian reader cannot Init admire 
its spirit. It is throughout earnest and devout. Intor]>retiug its 
language in a Christian manner, any one might respond to it 
«Amen." 

Supposing this prayer to express the feelings and aspirations of 
the Makkan reformer at the time it was written, we oonld hardly 
regsxd him as a deliberate impostor. Had he continued his sesreb 

after truth in the spirit of this prayer, how different would have 
been his religion from that which he proclaimed in later years ! 

Concerning the formula, " In the name of the mo?t mercifol God," 
Savaiy says, *'It is prefixed to all the chapters (with the exception 
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of one). It is expressly recommended in the Qiinin. The Muharn- 
Buulaos pronounce it whenever they slaughter au animal, and at the 
eommencemeiit of their mding, and of all important actioiu. Giaab, 
one of their odelnrated authors, aays that when these worda were 
aat down from hearen, the clouds fled on the eide of the east, the 
winds were lolled, the sea was moved, the animals erected their earn 
to listen, and the devils were ptecipitated from the celestial spheres." 

It is almost certain that Muhammad borrowed the idea of the 
BimiUah from the Jews and Sabaina. The latter introduced their 
MTitings with the words, **Ban:itn i yazdan bakhshaisbgar diiddr," 
if.. In tht name'of God the merciful and the just. 

Rod well .*ay.«, "This formula is of Jewish origin. It was in the 
first instance taught to the Koreisch by Oniayah of Taief, the poet, 
who was a contemporary with, bnt somewhat older than, Muham- 
mad, and who, during his niercaiilili' jounieys into Arabia Petnea 
and Syria, had made himsflf ac([uainted witli the sacred lM)ok.s and 
doctrines of Jews and ChrLstiamj. Muhammad adopted and con- 
ttantly used it." 

The two terms, Bahmdn," the meni/ul, and Rahim," ihe blmed, 
bave nearly the same meaning. The Tttfttr^-Baufi explains the 
former as only applicable to God, while the latter may be a]>pUed to 
the cieatQie as well as to God. Others explain the former epithet as 
spphcable to God as txereuing mercy towards his creatures, the 
latter as»applieable to the mercy inherent in God. 



nr THE NAME OF THE MOST MERCIFUL GOD. I'^^r 

Q (1) Praise be to God, the Lobd of all creatures ; (2) S,'^. 
ihe moat mercifal, (3) the king of the day of judgment -n 1. 

(4) Thee do we worship, and of thee do we beg assistance. ^ 

(5) Direct ns in the right way, (6) in the way of those 



(1) Lord of all creatures. "The oriijinal words are Rabbi'hllamina, 
which literally si;^mify, Lord of the worlds; but dlamina^ in this 
and other places ot the Quran, properly means tlie three species of 
rational creatores, men, genii, ana angels.*— Savary translates 
it, " Sovereign of the worlds." Rod well has it, "Lon.1 of worlds.** 
Abdul Qddir of Delhi has it, "Lord of the whole world." In the 
Persian tran.«lation it is rendered "Cherislu r of the W(irld<.'* 

(5-7) "This last sentence," says Sale, "couiaias a petition that 
Ckid woold lead the supplicant into the tme religion, by which is 
meant the Mnhammadan, in the Qni&n often called tht right way: 

T 
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to whom thou Iiast been gndoiis ; (7) not of those against 
whom thou ait incensed, nor of those who go astray. 

in this place more particularly de^ed to be the tray of those to idum 
Ood ka^ been grocunuy that ia, of the prophete and faithifitl i^bo 
pl«ce<Ie(l Muhammad : un ler which appellatiooa are also compre- 
iien<lo»l the Jt'ws and Ciiristians, such as they were in the timts of 
tiieir |>riinitive purity, before they had deviated from their respective 
iustitutious ; tiut Ou way oj tfu modem Jews, whose si^al calamiiiesi 
are marka of the just of God agiiiift tiiem for &eir obstinicj 
and disobedience; nor of the Chriatiana qjf tAu age^ who have departed 
fn>ni the true <l(>otrine of Jesus, and are I'ewildered in a labyrinth 
of error (Jalulu«i»ifn, Bai»lh.4\vi. This is the common exposi- 

tion of the pas.<a)^, though ul Zaiaakhshari and some others, by a 
diffeient application of the negatiTes, refer tiie whole to the true 
believers, and then the tenae will run thus : ITie tray of Owse to 
^rhom thou )i<i.<t b'< n arttctouty against \chom thoxi art not Diceiiml, an-i 
vJto huv€ not trredf which trauilation the ohgin&l will very well 
bear." 

Theae two Tiewa really eoindde, inasmuch as the daim of IsUm 

is that all true believers among Jews and Christiana were Muslims. 

Abdul Qddir sny.< that by these wonls we are to understand fonr 
classes — the prophets, tlie ri;^hteous, the niartyrs, and the pW ; 
and by "those against whom Gotl is incensed,' the Jews are indicutcd j 
and if any other dius be included, it is ihat of the Nazoienei. 
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CHAPTEK IL 

ENTITLED SURA.T UL BAQE (THE COW)^ 

Jkvcaltd j^aHlif at MaJckah and partly at MadCiuu 



IKTBODUOTION. 

**Thi!: title of this chapter was occaaioiied by the story of the red 
heifer " (iu vers. 66-y }).—Salr. 

"In this Sura are collcctc*! the passages coiiiposod in tlie fir>t two 
or tliree years of Maliuinet'.'^ st iy at Medina. Tlic ^ueater ]t;irt 
relates to tlie Jews, with biblical and rabbinical }?toiieM, notice of 
the change of the Kiblo, &c. The diiiuifected citizens are also de- 
noanoed in it There is likewise much matter of a legialative 
chancter, prodnced during the first Medina stage, with additions 
and inteipolations from the levelationa of later stages."— ifutr'f 
£^ tfMakemdf voL iii, Appendix. 

Tlie £i>lIowin<; is a brief analysis of this chapter, hased for the 
most part on Noeldeke's Origine et Compositione Surarum Qurani' 
carum ipsiiisque Qurdni, showing Makkan and Madina revelationn^ 
probable date of compositiout and principal topics treated. 

Median Revdatiom, 

These arc found in verses 21-38, 164-172, antl probably 254-257, 
285, and 286. They belong to the period of Mohammad's hmmioa 
previous to the Hijra. 

Madina Bevelationt, ' 

These make np the balk of the chapter, and are fonnd in verses 
J-20i 39-1 53, 173-353, and 258-284. 

As to the date of composition, verses 1-20^ 39-i53> i75-i85« 203- 
253, and 258-284, belong to the interval between the Hijra and 
the early part of a.h. 2. Verses 154-163 were rerealed soon after 
the battle of Badr, ▲.su 2. Yenes 186, 187, belong to 3, and 
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verses 188-202 must be referred to a period shortly before the 
pilgrimage to Makkah in ^u. 7. 

Analysis of tJu Chaj^tcr as to iU Teaching. 

Unbeliovora niul liypocritea reproved . , • Tenes 1-20 

Exluji tation to tlie worshi]) of the true God . . „ 21-38 
Jews Christians xw^inl to accept the claim of 

Muijaniiiia'l to be a j)i()plu't of (lol . . . ^ 39-102 
The opposition of Jews an<l Ciirisiians to Muhaiu- 

rna«r.< I ropliulic pretensions combated • • 102-112 

The tliH ii iiH! of abmi^ation eniuu'iated . . . II3 

A Qibhi di clared to be »ntni'Ci's>ary . . . . „ ^'5 
The Jews denounced and tlie religion of Abraliani 

declared to be the true IsMm . . . * . „ 116-141 
The Jews finally ahandoned and the Arabs accepted 

by the adoption of Makkah as the Qibla of IsUm „ 142-1 53 

The bereaved fdends of those slain at Bodr comforted „ iSA-i^S 
Makkans exhorted to faith in God, and directed to 

obserw the law respecting forbidden meats . „ 164-173 
Law concerning lawful and unlawful food (deUvereil 

atMadina) „ 173-17^ 

The sum of Mui^lim duty „ 177 

The law of retaliation • n ^T^^ 179 

The law concerning bequests • .. • . • |, 180-1S2, 

The law concernim; fasting 183-185 

The fa>t <.f Hamadlidn „ 186,187 

The pil;,'rimau'e to Makkah an<l war for the faith . „ iS8-:o2 

Hypocrites and true Ix licvcis contrasted . . „ 203- :o6 

Exhortation to a hearty acceptance of Islam . . 207, 208 

The doom of infidels pronounced . . • • » ^ 

The Jews reproached m 210-212 

Suffering to be patiently endured . • . . „ 213 
Sundry laws relating to almsgiving, war, wine, lots, 

orphans, marriage, women, oaths, and divorce . „ 214-242 
The duty of warring in defence of reli<:ion enjoined 

by precept, and illustrated by Uie histoiy of 

former prophets „ 243-253 

The T/tron^ V^n^e „ 254-257 

Tlie doctrine of tilt' rc'-nrrection illustrated . , 258-260 

Exliortat inn an<l encouragement to almsgiving . „ 261-274 

Usury lorl)nl(len „ 275-277 

Tlie law concernini^ contract;* and debts . . . „ 27S-284 

The prophet s confession and prayer . . . „ 285, 2S6 
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nr THE NAME OF THE MOST MERCIFUL GOD. 

[1 (1) A. lb M. (2) There is no doubt in this book ; it 
it a direction to the pious, (3) who believe in the mysteries 
of faith, who obsenre the appointed times of prayer, and 
distribute cUnu out of what we have bestowed on them, 

(4) and who believe in that revelation, which hath been 
scut down unto thee and that which hath been sent down 



(1) A. L. M. There are twenty-nine chapters which Leyin with 
certain ktter^:, and the>e tlie Muhamnuuhms believe to cniiceiil pro- 
found niytileries that have not been communicated to any but the 
prophet ; notwithstanding which, various explanations of tnem have 
beea proffered (see Prelim. Disc, see. iii) Sale says, " None of the 
numerous conjectures as to the nieauin}? of those h'tters is more 
plausible than that of Golius, who suj^gests the idea that they wexe 
originally inserted hy the anianueusis, and that they stood lor the 
phnise Anmr li Muhammad, i.e., by the command of Muhammad." 

(2) Uure is no doubt in this hook. The author of the notes in 
the Roman Urdu Qun'm well observes, that ^luliaunnad has c^ist 
doubt upon hid Qunin by tlie constant eU'ort to »huw that thei« is 
BO room for doubt For where there is no consciousness of {piilt, 
there is no anticipation of a criminal charge. The contrast between 
t)ie Quran and the Christian Scriptures in this respect is very 
striking. 

The Taftir-i- Raufi explains that when the infidels charged Un- 
bamraad with being a juggler, a poet, and a collector of $toru»f many 

were in doubt about the truth of the Qurdn. Aecordiu'^ly some said 
one tiiiu;^, some another; wlit-refore (ukI settled the minds of the 
fiiiihful by the dcchiration of this ver.se. The same writer regards 
these words as an answer to the ^trayer of the previous chapter. 

(3) Mysteries of faith. " The Arabic word is Uhaihy which properly 
sigmfies a tiling that is absent, at a (jrcut distance, or inri.<i^'l>', sueh 
as the resurrection, paradise, and hell. Aiv\ this is a;;recable to the 
language of Scripture, which defines faith to be the endence of things 
ftot seen (Heb. xi. I ; 2 Cor. iv. 18, and v. 7y*-—SaU, RodweU trans- 
lates it " urm'cn.'' 

Are not Muslims char^jeablc with disobedience to this precept of 
the Quran when they refuse to beheve the mysteries of the former 
Scriptures, the Trinity in nnitv, the Sonship of Christ, &c. f 

Appointed iinv s of prayer. See Prelim. Discourse, sec. iv. p. 1691. 

(4) That which hnlh htcn aoit down h'fnre fhcf. "The Muhanima- 
dans helieve that Otxl ^'ave written revelations not only to Moses, 
Jesus, and Muhammad, but to several prophet**, though they acknow- 
Isdge none of those wiiich preceded the Qurdn to be now e.\tant 
except the Pentateuch of Moses, the Psalms of David, and the Gospel 
of Jesus, which yet they say were, even before Muhammad's time, 
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unto the prophets before thee, and have firm assurance of 
the life to come : (5) these are directed by their Lgkd, and 
they shall prosper. (6) As for tlie unbelievers, it will be 
e(|ual to tliein whether thou admonish them, or do not ad- 
monish Iheni ; they will not believe. (7) Goi> hath sealed 
up tlieir liearts and their hearing ; a dimness covereth their 
sight, and they shall suffer a grievous punishment 

11 (8) There are some who say. We believe in God, and 
the last day; but are not reaUy believers: (9) they seek 

altered and corrupted by the Jews and Christians, and thereforairill 

not allow onr preaent copies to be ^renniiie." — Sale. 

tSent down. For the Muslim l»eliff as to the manner in which God 
revealed the Scriptures, 8ee Prelim. Disconrse, sec. iii. p. io8. 

Firm oimrante of the life i» em$. '"The original woro, al atiiinit 
properly signifieB the latter part of anythin*;, and by vay of ezod- 
lence thf next life, the latt'-r or future state after death ; and i.s opposed 
to til diiHija, this world, and al aula, the forvier or jfresent lifeJ' — SaU, 
Hodwell translates, " And full faith have tluy in die life to come." 

The anturanoe predicated of Uie trae believers is in regard to the 
fact of a judgment-day and a fntore state, not of their certain pi^ 
ticipatioii ill the joy< of heaven. Muhammadans re^'ard anything 
lik«' assurance of taith, in a Thristiaii sense, as gross presumption, 
and as tending to sin by breaking down the barriers against its com- 
mimon. Nevertheless, the plain teaching of the Qnren and of the 
traditions — see Mishqiit-^'MaelSbih, diap. i. — clearly asisnres find 
salvation to all Muslim.^. Why any ^luslim sliouKi express a doubt, 
or rather hesit^ite to eonft'ss his a-surance us to Siilvatioii. may be 
accounted for partly by his unwillingness to anticipate ihe divine 
decree, partly because of the teachings 6t the theologians respecting 
purgatory, and lastly, because of the protest of the eonscience agunat 
apian of salvation without atonement. 

(6) They will not believe. The Tafsir-i-Raufi raises the inquiry why 
God gent prophets to infidels whom he knew would not believe, 
and in reply sjiys they were sent (i) to pronounce condemnation 
against them, and (2) to deprive them of the passible ezeuse that no 
prophet had been sent to them. 

(7) The doctrine of this verse is that infidels " who will not be- 
lieve " have been condemned to judicial blindness, which portends 
the more awful punishment of hell. Sale says : "Muhammad here 
and elsewhere imitates the truly inspired writers in making God, 
by operation on the minds t»f re]»robates, prevent their conversion." 

(b-10) The persona referred to here were probably hypocritical 
disdples from among the Jews. Abdul Qddir says the reierenee is 
to Ibn Abi and his friends, who, when reproached by the prophet 
for his hypoeri.«y, declared themselves to be true followers of IsUm. 
Muslim couinientators, however, never want for histoxical chaiact^ 
wherewith to illustrate the Qurdu. 
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to deceive God, and those who do belieye, but they 

deceive themselves only, and are not sensible thereof. 

(10) There is an infirmity in their hearts, and God 
hath increased that infirmity ; and they sliall suffer a 
most painful punishment, because they have disbelieved. 

(11) When one saith unto them, Act not corruptly in 
the earth; they reply, Verily we are men of integrity. 

(12) Are not they themaelves oormpt doers ? but they 
are not sensible thereof. (13) And when one saith unto 
them, Believe ye as others believe; they answer, Shall we 
believe as fools believe ? Arc not they tliemselves fools ? 
but they know it not. (14) When they meet those who 
beUeve, they say, We do believe : but when they retire 
privately to their devils, they say, We really hold with 
you, and only mock at thoM people: (15) God shall mock 
at them, and continue them in their impiety ; they shall 
vander in confusion. (16) These are the men who have 
purchased error at the price of true direction : but their 
traffic hath not been gainful, neither liave they been rightly 
directed. (17) They are like unto one who kindleth a 



(11) Ad not corruptly. "Some oxpo.sltor.^ umlerstand by this the 
lowing of false (Io( trint\ and corrupting people's j^rinciples." — Sale. 
(13) Believe ye as oIuu a beHeve^ i.^., aa the lirat lullowers of L»14m 



(U) Devils. Their leaders and friends, so Tttflfbr'i'Raufi, 

(h*)) l<hall vander in confimon. For the manner see next verse. 
(I'j) 77i-nV trttjftr hath not been (jainfal^ dr. Aoconliiig to the 



J - M. .--y • • - ^ - w - - « V ^ ..mm — mm " T J J «l f 

whilst regarding themBelves as of the faithful; heretics, whilst 
tlunking themselves pound in doctrine ; ignorant, whilst thinking 

themselves learned ; doomed to destruction, wliilst fancying tliem- 
selves in the way of salvation, Compare this with the ti at liing of 
Paul in 2 Thess. ii 11, 12. Was there ever a more strikin^i example 
of this Teiy kind of reprobation than the Arabian prophet himself 1 
The eanest rdTormer of liakkah becomes the cruel and sensual de- 
ceiver, and yet the apparently self-deceived politician of Madina. 

(17) Lih unin one who kinilUih a nr>-, dec. The anili -r of the 
notea in the liom in Urdii Quran, referring to the clami that the 
Qotin is in every resnect absolutely perfect, and therefore in itself 
artanJiu.,' miracle, calls attention to the want of agreement in the 
number of the th-st and last parts of this verse. The first half of the 
K&tence, and cousei^uently the parable also, is incomplete. »Sale 
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lire, and when it hath enlightened all aronnd him, GoD 
taketh away their light and leaveth them in darkness, thej 
shall not see ; (18) they are deaf, dumb, and bHnd, therefore 
will they not repent (19) Or like a stormy dond from 
heayen, fraught with darkness, thunder, and lightning, they 
]nit their fingers in their ears because of the noise of the 
thunder, for fear of death ; GoD encompasseth the infidels: 
(20) the lightning wanteth but little of takin;:: away their 
sight; so often as it enlighteneth them, tliey walk therein, 

suggests the iiuiiiber may ha^ been thus changed in affectation of 
the prophetic style, and that the sense ''may be completed by adding 
the wonls, he turns from tV, shuts his ems, or the like/* ''MnliamiDad 
compares those wlm believed not in liim to a man who wants to 
kindle u fire, but as si»on as it burns u]) au<l thf llames pve a li^lit, 
8hut8 his eyerf, lust he .sliouM s^ e. As if he had said, Vou, 0 Arabiaui, 
have long desired a ])r()|)ltet of your own nation, and now I am sent 
unto you, and have plainly proved mjr misrion bj the excellence 
of my d<H t! ine and revi-lation, you rei<ist conviction, and refuse to 
Ltdievu iu uie ; therefore shall God leave you in your ignorance."— 
Sale. 

(19, 20) Or like a gtormy cloud from luaven, dx. " Here Muhammid 
compares the nnbelieving Arabs to people c<au}j;ht in a violent storm. 
To iHTi't ive the beauty of this eonjparison, it ninst be observed that 
the Muhauimadau «loctors say this lonipest is a tyi>e or image of the 

Sarin itself : the thunder signifying the threats therein contained ; 
le lightning, the proniij^ ; and the darkness, the mysteries. The 
terrf>r «tf tin' tlireats makes them s1i>p their ears, nnwilliu'j; to hear 
trutlis so »li>agreeable ; when tlie ]>rumises are read to tht lu they 
attend with pleasure ; but when au^thin;j: mysterious or difficult 
of belief occurs, they stand stock*stiU, and will not submit to be 
diire< t.'d." X JaUVwIdtn. 

Al)dul Q.idir observes that up to this point three clashes have been 
described — true believers, infidels, anii hypocrites. This latter class 
is referred to in this parable. They fear the difficulties of their pro* 
fession as a traveller fears the thunder in a dark ni^ht As a 
traveller guided by the Hu'htuing mOTe& on, but finding himself 
enveloped in darkness again stoj)s ptook-still, so the hy]>ocrite f-onie- 
times professes his faith, at other times denies it, according as his 
circumstances are those of peace or danger. 

Tlie 7(i/-i;/ -?-/^ai(/i explanis the storm as symbolic of the danirers 
incurred in figliting against the infidels. The hypocrites tliruiii:"i» 
fear hid tiieniselvcs, desiring to esaipe the danger ; but as soon as 
they saw the flitter of the bootVf they made great profeBsiom of 
loyal^ to I>i;'tii. In short, while tljcy had the h(»pe of i>ecuringa 
share in the booty, they ]»rofessed themselves friendly and were ful- 
some in praises ; but when they wi re confronted by the fear and toil 
(of the battle), they became inimicid fault-linders." 

i I 
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but vhen darkness cometh on them, they stand still; 
and if God so pleased he would certainly deprive them 
of their hearing and their sv^ht, for GoD is mighty. 

II (21) 0 men 0/ Malkah, serve your Loud who hath 
created you, and those who have been before you : 
peradventure ye will fear him ; (22) who liath spread 
the earth as a bed for you, and the heaven as a cover- 
ing, and hath caused water to descend from heaven, 
and thereby produced fruits for your sustenance. Set 
not up therefore any equals unto God, against your 
own knowledge. (23) If ye be in doubt concerning that 
'rtndajtion which we have sent down unto our servant, pro- 



(21) Omen of MahkaK The passage beginning with this verse and 
enaing with vene 38 belongs to the Makkan period of Muhammad's 

(:22} Srt not up therefore any fq\mh vnfo f!<>J, ,1 Thisi is the 
rational conclusion from the considerations belure meiiiioncd. It 
re?eals to us the grand motive-power within the bosom of the Mukkau 
reformer. He has listened to the testimony of eonscien* to a 
Snpreiiie Bt'ini,', the Creator, Preserver, and IJenefactor. He here 
appeals to liis coniitrvnieu to come to tliis same source of li^'ht, and 
to abandon idolatry, which contradicta their own reason. The pas- 
sage has something of the sublimity of simihir passages in the Old 
Testament 

(23) If if^ ht' in Jonht . . . pro(hfrr a rliaitfT /'/.' nuto H. In cliap. 
xvii. ver. 90, this challenge is prci-tnled in the following boastful 
declaration : " Verily if men and genii were puri>osely lussembled 
that they might produce a hook like this Qur&D, they could not pro- 
duce one like unto it, although the one of them assisted the other." 
^Vill those who Mfiuld exonerate Muhammad from the charge of 
being an impostor explain how an honest man could put tliese witrda 
into the mouth of God I If Muhammad be the author of the Qur^ 
—and all apologists regard him as such— he mwf-i liave known that 
even the most excellent human comi^ositiun liad no tliiim to Ix' called 
ittspinxl ; yea, further, it is inconceivable that he should have been 
SO self-deceived as to fancy that when he put tljese wonls into the 
mouth of God, he was stieaking the words of God, and not those 
of his own invention. Which is givater, the credulity which can 
believe an honest ni.m. of liigh intelligence and poetic genius, capable 
of such self-deception as this, or that which believes a wicked man 
and a deliberate impostor capable of feigning sincerity and honest 
piety 1 Let it be observed this claim was ever set up atMcJikah, It 
was there tliat the question of being an honest reformer or a prophet 
of Arabia was deci'h/d. 

** If anyone iiaa a mind to test this boastful claim, let him read 
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duce a chapter like unto it, and call upon your witnesses 
besides God, if ye say trath. (24) But if ye do it not, nor 
shall ever he aUe to do U; justly fear the fire whose fuel is 
men and stones, prepared for the unbelieTers. (25) But 
bear good tidings unto those who believe, and do good 
works, tli;a tht y shall have gardens watered by rivers: so 
often as thev eat of the fruit thereof for sustenance, thev 
shall say, This is what we have formerly eaten of ; and they 
shall be supplied with several sorts of fruit having a mutosl 
resemblance to one another. There shall they eigoy wives 
subject to no impurity, and there shall they continue for 

the 40tli chapter of liaiah, the I4sth Pealm, the 38th of Jol^ vdA t 

liiin<htMl other passages in the Christian ScriptmeSi which are in 

stylo ;in«l dirtion <!np«Tior to the QurAn. It may be aaid that the 
heanty «>t" tin- «.ii,jinal cannot V>e reinlored in a translation. Very 
well ; thi* i-^ e<[uaUy true of the tran.slaiiuns of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, l^ides these there are btmdreds of ImmIu which, in r^int of 
matter, arranfiement, and instruction, aie superior to the Qurdn." 
Thus write- the autlior of the notes on the Roman Urdu Qurdiu 
The same author gives the names an<1 titles of a numl)er of Arabic 
autliors and booki?, which deny the claim of Muhammad and Mil- 
hammadans respecting the divine j>erfection of the among 
whom are the founder of the S('«-t of the Muzdaryans, Isa-bin-Sibih, 
al Muzddr, and others. Gihbon (4escrihe< tlje l^Minln an "inc^<he- 
rent rhap.>*ody of fal)le, and precept, and declamation, which some- 
times crawld in the dust, and eometinjes is h>st in the clouds." — 
Jkxlinn and FaU of Raman EmjAmt voL i. p. 365, Milman's edition. • 
See also Prelim. Di>c.mr?e, sect. iii. p. 103. 

Ymir ivtfoMfMt buidu God Your false gods and idols— said ia 
ridicule. 

(24) TTAoi; fud it men and tUme*. Men and idols. The Tafifr-i- 
Rauji gives the opinion of some commentators that clonda, apparently 

laden with refreshing shower^, will pour down torrents oi stODtt^ 
which will jncatly increase the heat ami torments of hell ! 

(25) 7Vn'.>- 15 irfuit tee huvc form rly eatai of. "Some commentators 
(Jalulain) apiprove of this sense, supposing the fruits of paradiie, 
though of vanous tastes, arealike in eoiour uid outward ap|]^arance; 
but others (Zaraakhshari) think the meaning to be, that the inhabi- 
tants of that place will tind there fruits of theaame or the like luad^ 
as they used to eat while on earth." — Sale, 

There they shcUl enjoy icivts ntbj^si to no impurity. "It is very 
remarkable that the notices in the Coran of this voluptuous naradl'^e 
are almost mtirdtj co)ijnied to a time when, whatever the tendency of 
hi» de^ire<, Mahomet waf? living chaste and temperate with a singl^^ I 
wife of threescore years of age. I 

**It is noteworthy that iu the Medina Surds, that ia, in all the 
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ever. (26) Moreover, God will not be ashamed to pro- 
pound in a parable a gnat, or even a more despicable thing : 
for they who believe will know it to be the truth from 

their Loud ; but the unbelievers will say, AVhat muaneth 
God by this parable ? he will thereby mislead many, and 
will direct many thereby : but he will not mislead any 
thereby, except the transgressors, (27) who make void the 
covenant of God after the establishing thereof, and cut in 
sonder that which God hath commanded to be joined, and 
act eormptly in the earth : they shall perish, (28) How U 
it that ye believe not in Gob ? Since ye were dead, and he 
gave you life'; he will hereafter canse you to die, and will 
again restore you to life ; then shall ye return unto him. 
{I'J) It is he who hath created for you whatsoever is on 
eaith, and theu set his mind to tJie crcatwn of heaven, 



voluminous revelations of the ten yenr.s following' tlie Ilc^'ira, women 
are only twice referred to aa constituting one of tlie deli^'litij of para- 
dise, and on both occasions in these simple words : And to iiiem 
njelievers) there shall be therein pure toives. Was it that the soul of 
Mahomet had at that period no longings after wliat he had then to 
eatiety the enj<»yment of ? Or that a closer contact with Jewish 

Eriuciples and morality repressed the budding pruriency of the reve- 
ktion, and ooveied with merited oonfiuion the picture of his sensual 
parailise wMch had been drawn at Meccat"— Jtfuir'f Xtye ofMahomdy 
vul. ii, p, 143. 

The pararlise of Islam is the ganlenof Eden inhabited by men and 
women with carnal appetites of infinite Ciipacitv', and with ability 
'and opportunity to indulge them to the fulL We strain our eves iii 
Tain to catch a glimpse of a spiritual heaven anywhere in the Qortn. 

(iO) God will not axhamed to propound in a parable a gnat 
" Goii is no more ashamed to jtropound a gnat as a pai-able than to 
xm a more dignified illustration." — Savary. This was revealed to 
nfnte the objection of iufub^ls, that the eniploynieiit of such parables 
was beneath the dignity of Clod. — AbUul Qmhr^ Yahya^ (fr. 

Tilt tran.<'iressori. liitidels and hypocrites. The Topir-i-RavJi 
says the trans^essors are distiugui&hed by three characteristics : 
eovenant-bresJung^ dissolvrng all eoanection with one's relatives, 
and qnanelsomeness. This is, of course, a mere paraphrase of the 
next verse. 

(28) Ye wre deadj <Lc. Sale, on the authority of Jalaluddin, 
paraphrases thus : Ye were dead while in the loins of your fathers, 
and he gave you life in vour mothers' wombs; and after death ye 
eliall again be raised at the resurrection." 

(29) Seven heavem. See the same expression in chapters xli. 11, 
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and formed it into seven hearens; he knoweth all 
things. 

II (30) When thy Lord said unto the angels, I am going 
to place a substitute on earth ; they said, Wilt thou place 
there one wlio will do evil therein, and shed blood ? but 
we cidcbrate thy praise, and sanctify thee. GoD answered, 
Verily I know that which ye know not ; (31) and he 
taught Adam the names of all things, and then proposed 
them to the angels, and said. Declare unto me the names 
of these things if ye say truth. (32) They answered, Praise 
be unto thee; we have no knowledge but what thou 
teachest us, for thou art knowing and wise. (33) God 

Ixv. 12, Ixvil 3, And hoL 14. It is probably borrowed from tbe 

Jcwp. 

(30) A substitute on earth. Literally, a l-haJ{fiih, vicrqemit. 

" Conceriiiug the ci-eatioii of Adam, here iiiii mated, the Muiianir 
madans have several peculiar traditioiis. They say the angels Gab- 
riel. Michael, and Itrafil were sent by God, one altt r another, to fetch 
for that purpose seven haTuUuls of t arlli from ditferent depths and 
of dilferent colours (whence some account for the various coniplexiona 
of mankind) ; but the earth bein^ apprehensive of the consiequence, 
an<l de.-^iring them to represent her fear to God that the creature h« 
dLsi;jn*'d to form would rdtel against him and draw down his cur«; 
upon her, they n'turiKMl without p- i forming God s command ; wlien'- 
upou he sent Azrail on the aime errand, who executed his comuiis- 
sion without remorse ; for which reason God appointed that angel to 
separate the souls from the bodies^ being therefore called Ouaivjdof 
death. Tlie earth he had taken was carried into Arabia, to a place 
between Makkah and Tayif, where being first kneaded by tiie aiit;cl8, 
it was afterwards fashioned by God himself into a human form, and 
left to dry (QuWbi, chap. Iv. v. 13J for the space of forty da^ or, as 
others say, as many years, the an};els in the meantime often visiting it, 
and lblf:5 fthfu one of the an;^'cls who are nearest to Goil's presence, 
alterwardij the devil) among the rest ; but he, not contented with 
looking on it, kicked it with his foot till it rang, and knowing Qod 
designed that creature to be his superior, t0(»k a secret reeolutiosi 
never to acknowled^'c him as such. After this God aiiimntt'*! the 
li;;ure of clay, and endued it with an intelli^'ent soul, and when he 
had placed him in paradise formed Eve out of his left side (JaUlud- 
dln, &c)"— 

Then mi J, Wilt thou place there 07fr, dr. This knowledj^e on lie 
part oi' the an^^els, says the Taf4r-i-Rau/t\ was cither <lerived fi\ in a 
divine revelation to that elfect, or from u perusal of the writiu^js uu 
the preserved tables. 

(32, 33) Oad Mui, 0 Adam, tell them their namei. "This story 
Muhamniad borrowed from the Jewish traditions^ which say that the 
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said, 0 Adam, tell tliem their names. And wlien he had 
told them their names, (loi) said, Did I not tell vou that 
I know the secrets of heaven and earth, and know that, 
which ye discover, and that whicli ye conceal ? (34) And 
when we said unto the angels, Worship Adam; they aU 
worshipped him, except Iblis, who refused, and was pufifed 
up with pride, and became of the numher of unbelievers. 



angels having spoken of man with some contempt when Gud con- 
salted them about his creation, Qod made answer that the man was 
wiser tlian they ; and to convince them of it he brought all kinds of 
atjiraali* to them, and asked them their names ; wliich they not being 
able to toll, he put the same que?ti">n to the man, wlio named them 
one after another ; and being asked his owu name and God*s name, 
he answered very justly, and gave God the name of Jehovah."— 
Stjde. 

(34) Jllim we said unto the angels^. Worship Adam. Sale ^nys the 
angels' adoring Adam is mciitif>ned iu the Tahuiid. "The original 
word signifies properly to proitrate Qneself till the forehead touches 
the ground, which in the hnmbleBt posture of adoration, and strictly 
due to God only ; but it is sometimes, as in this place, used to ex- 
piRss the civil worship or homage which may be paid to creatures. 

(Jalalu.Min.)" 

Except IblU, The story of Iblis and the angels probably owes its 
origin to Jewidi tradition. ^ The name lUU, from haloM^ a widced 

person, may have heen derived by translation from \\\^ hwmiip6% of 
til" New Testament, Matt. xiii. 19, 38; i John ii. 13. 14. The 
TajAlr-i-RavJi Fays the name of Iblis before this disobedience was 
AzazlL, and that tliis name was given to indicate his now hopeless 
condition. Muhammad probably adopted the name most familiar to 
his countrymen whilst relating a story derived from Jewish sources. 
Muslim commentators, believing the angels to be impeccable, and 
denying that they propagate tlieir species, argue tliat lbli'8 is of the 
genii, and the Quran, chap, xviii. 48, seems to prove that Muhammad 
legaided him as the fiither of the genii 

The whole doctrine of the Qurdn concerning Iblfs and the genii, op 
Satansof the Qunin, has been borrowed for the most part from the Mai,'i 
of Persiii, an<l the attempt to identify them in theQuii'm w ithtlie Satan 
and evil spirits of the liible is so unsuccessful as to form a plain indi- 
cation of the forger*s hand. A comparison of the two books on this 
subject will reveal more than one instance wherein the Qurdn, not- 
"^ith.standing its boast that it preserves and confirm?? the teaching of 
the fonner IScrii>tures, fails to attest the texiching of tiie Bible. 

Became oj the numUr 0/ unbeliever*. Sale says, " The occasion of 
the devil's &11 has some aiBnity with an opinion which has been 
pretty much entertained among Christians (Irenanis, Lact., Greg. 
Ifyssen, &c.), viz., that the angels being informed of Uod's intentitm 
to create man after his own image, and to dignify human nature by 
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(35) And we said, O Adam, dwell thou and ihy wife* in 

the garden, aud eat of the fruit thereof plentifully wher- 
ever ye will ; but approach not this tree, lest ye become of 
th€ numhcr of the transgressors. But Satan caused them 
to forfeit />arat//:5tf, and turned them out of the state of hap- 
pinm wherein they had been ; whereupon we said. Get je 

Christ's Jissiiminp; it, ?omp of them, thinking their gloiy to beedipaed 
thereby, envied man's happiness, and so revolted." 

(35) Dtpell thou and thy wife in tikt gardeiL Mohammad ann beUera 
the lendence of Adam and Eve before the Fall to haye been peiadiie 
or heavrn, the ]tl;u f to which all gootl Muslims jro. 

TTjw tree. " (.'<in< <-ming this tree, or the forbidden fruit, tlie 3fo- 
hammadans, as well as the Chri^iiiuns, have various opinions. Some 
say it waB an ear of wheat ; some wOl have it to have been a lig'tRe, 
and others a vine. The story of the Fall is told, with some furtba 
circum^'tanee^, in the 1»e'^inuincT of the seventh chapter. ''~.S'(i/f. 

But «^'a(an. Jiodwell calls attention to the change from Iblis, thi 
calumniator, to Satan, the haier. ** They have a tradition that the 
devil, offering to get into paradise to tempt Adam, was not admitted 
by the j;uard ; whereupon he begged of the animals, one after an- 
other, to ciirrv liini in, that he might speak to Adam and hi.-' wife; 
but they all refused him, except the serpent, who tO(.»k him Kuvtcu 
two of nis teeth, and so intioduoed him. They add that the seqx.Dt 
was then of a beautiful form, and not in the ibape he now beam"— 

^'e saidf Get ye down. The Muhammadans say that when they 
were cast down from paradise, Adam fell on the isle of Oeylon or 
Sarandib, and Eve near Jiddah (the port of Makkah) in Arabia ; and 

that after a separation of two hundred years Ad.ini was, on his »• 
pentance, conuucte<l l>y the Angel Gabriel to a mountain near Makknh, 
where he found aud knew his wife, the niouuiaiu being thence Laiucd 
<Ajnfi&t| and that he afterwards retired with her to Ceylon. 

^ It may not be improper here to mention another tradition con- 
cemini.; the gi^'antic >>il^iture of our lin^t parent;?. Their pr<']>het, tluy 
say, allirmed Adam to have been as tall as a high palm-tree ; but this 
would be too much in pri)p( »rtion, if that were really the print of his 
foot, which is pretended to be such, on the top of a mountain in the 
isle of Ceylon, thenee named Pico de Adam, and by the Arab writers 
Kahun, bein*^ sojuewhat above two ?pans Ion;,; (thouj^h others siy it 
is seventy cubits long, aud that when Adam set one foot here he bad 
the other in the sea), and too little, if Eve were of so enormous a aie^ 
as is said, when her head lay on one hiU near Makkah, her kiu/es re^sted 
on two others in the plain, about two musket-shots iu^under." — S<iU. 

The Tu!sir-i-Ilauji regards these words as being addrt^sbed to the 
serpent as well as to Adam and Eve. 

Tke one of you an enemy unto the other, i.e., Satan an enemy of man, 
or the allu.-^ion may be to enmity b. twcen Adam and Eve, tyjufving 
the enmity between the faiiMui aud the iuiidela. — TafHr^Iiauji 
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down, the one of you an enemy unto the other ; and there 
shall be a dwelling-place for you on eartli, and a provision 
for a season. (36) And Adam learned words of prayer 
from his Lord, and God turned unto him, for he is easy 
to be leoonciled and merciful. (37) We aaid, Get ye all 
down from hence ; hereafter ahall there come unto 70a a 
direction from me, and whoever ahall follow my direction, 
on them shall no fear come, neither shall they be grieved ; 
(38) but they who shall he unhelievers, and accuse our 



(36) Adorn leambd vnrdM of praytr^ dkt. There is a difference of 
opinion anions; the commentaton as to what these worf2t.v-ere. The 

Tafsir-i- Uavfi acccpti? the opinion that they were the words of tho 
creed, " L;\-ih'ili:i-illal-l.iho, Muhammad-ur-Rusiil-ulldh," (lod he is 
Godf and Muliammad is the apostle 0/ God. But all such traditionary 
Statements are the outgrowth of a desire to exalt Muhammad. One of 
the tnulitioiis makes Adam say that "As soon as the breath came 
into my bo<ly 1 opened my eyes, and saw the words, Ld-UdhaMltU' 
Wu>j.M\ihavimad-ur-RusUl-uUdk written on the heavens." 

The purport of the verse seeme to be that God taught Adam, in a 
general way, the words he then revealed for Uie benefit of himself 
and his children, Adam being regarded as the prophtt of God to his 
genc-ration. 

God turned to him, for he is easy to be reconciled. Rodwell trans- 
htes, ** For he loveth to tarn.** All the Qurftn requires to secure the 
favour of God ia to repent, is., to submit to the wiU of God and ask 

panlon for sin. 

(37, 38) Hereafter thall cause ... a direction. "(;o<l liere jiro- 
mises Adam that his will should he revealed to him and his postenty ; 
which promise the Muhammadana believe was fulfilled at several 
times by the ministry ( f several prophet.^, from Adam himself, who 
wa> til'- first, to Muhammad, M'ho was the la-^t. The tiumbt-r oi" books 
Ttvealed unto Aiiain they saw was ten" (Jalaluddni). — .SW^. 

Ani vkomr ihall follow my dtroeUon^ Ae. The Tafdr-i-Rauji 
conceives the idea that the story of Adam was placed at tlic very 
beginning of the Qurdn as a warning to all his posterity. lie says, 
*' God has narrated the story of Adam before he ttdU of otlit rs, in 
Older that by showing his people how they were adored by the 
angels, tlirr.u^^'h Adam, in whose loins they were hidden, ana yet, 
instead of bt iii^; drawn to him by his goodness, thev have turned 
from him, l)rokfn iiis comnian<luiciits, and have not Wen ashamed. 
Tht'U iu the e.xpul.sion of Adam from paradise, us here related, he 
intiniates that notwithstanding the nearness of Adam to himsell and 
the adoration of angels bestowed upon him, yet, for one act of dis- 
obedience, was expelled from paradise. "VNTierefore he says, Fear me, 
and dare not to disobey my commands, lest 1 i-efuse tu receive you 
into paradise at the juagment^y." 

Am QfiBim our f%ms ^falmhodd. (Touceming the word here trans* 
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signs of falsehood, they shall be the companions of Ae0- 
fire, therein shall thev remain for ever. 

II (39) O children of Israel, remem])er my favour where- 
with I have favoured you ; and perform ymr covenant witi 
me, and I will perform my covenant with you ; and revere 
me : (40) and believe in the rcvclatim which I have sent 
down, confirming that which is with you, and be not the first 
who believe not therein, neither exchange my signs for a 
small price ; and fear me. (41) Clothe not the troth with 
vanity, neither conceal the troth against your own know« 



Ittted iigns Siile savs, ** This word has various si^nifiaitioiis in ilic 
Quiin ; tometime.s as in this passage, it sij^ufies divine revelation or 
JScripture iu general, ponietimes the verses of the Qur&n in particular, 
fln«l .It otlu-r tinier risible mtrueUi, But the aeiue is easily dittiii- 
guiahed hy the cuiilcxL" 

They shaU be (he companiona of hdl-jtrcy therein JmU thev remain 
for ever. The sufferings of the danined are descrihed in diap. xir. 
19-21, XXV. I i-i 5, xxxvii. 61 71, and Ivi. 40-56. Tliis punisliment 
is eternal, and varies in intensity according to the heinonsne«s of .-in. 

Uell is divided into seven apartments. For description of cAcii 
see Pzeliminary Discourse, sec iv. p. 148. 

(39, 40) 0 clihlrcn of Israel^ . . . believe in the revelation v^ich I 
have sent doirn confirming thiit irhtch is with yon. " The Jews are here 
called upon to receive the Quran, as verifying and contirmins the 
Pentatench, narticularlj with respect to the unity of God and the 
misBion of Muhammad. And they are exhorted not to conceal the 
passa^f'j of their law which li ar witness to thuse trutli«, nor to cor- 
rupt them by publishing fidse a>pics of the Pentateuch, for which the 
writers were but poorly paid." — «S'a/<J, on tlu authority of Yahya aiui 
JcUdlvddin. 

For pa.'jsii^of; of the Quran attesting the crenninenes^ of the Chlil- 
tian and Jewish Scrii'turts, see Index under the wortl Qcran. 

A careful consideration of the import of such passages as this ought 
to convince evenr honest Muslim of the fact that Mnhammad ee^^ 
tainly did regard the Scriptures thi n current among Jews and Chris-' 
tians as the pure "Word of God. If he did not, then the Qiirdn 
attests, verities, and conlirms a lie I See chap. iii. 95, t. 70^ Ti. 90^ 
91, X. 97, and xlvi. 11. 

(41) Clothe fiot the truth with vanity^ neither conceal the tmth againd 
your own knowledgf. Rod well translates the latter part of the verse 
thus : Hide not tlw truth irhni ye know it. On this he writes as fol- 
lows : " Muhammad rarely accused the Jews and Christians of cor» 
rupting, but often of misrepresenting, their sacred books, in order 
to evade his claims. His charges, however, are always very vaguely 
worde<l, and liis utterances upon this subject arc tantamount to a 
Strong teatimuny in favour of the unimpeachable integrity of the 
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ledge ; (42) observe the stated times of prayer, and pay 
your legal alms, and bow down yourselves with those who 

bow down. (43) Will ye coiniiiainl laen to do justice, and 
forget your own souls ? yet ye read tlie book of the law : do 
ye not therefore understand ? (44) Ask help with perse- 

Bacred books, lx)th of the Jews and Christians, so far us he knew 
them." The Tafilr-uRauJi confirms the position taken above. It 

paraphrases thus : " Do not minjjle with the truth that the praise of 
Muhainin:i<l is re<-nr.lt'(l in tho Peiitateitch the lie of a denial, and do 
not hide the truth tliat lie is the proj^)hct of the last times, for you 
know that this prophet is a propliet indeed. Why then do ye deli- 
berately hide his praise and title (of prophet), and make youraelTes 
the prisoner:^ of licll ? " 

The wliole force of this exposition rests on the admissionthat the 
Jews were in possession of the uncorrupted Scriptures. 

Again, it is noteworthy that the corruption charged is not directed 
against the Scriptures, but a<^'ain8tt}ieir tn(erpretott«>u of those Scrip- 
tiires. The author of tlie notes on tlie T^oman T^nlu Quran calls 
attention to the fact, that while Muhammad would conciliate Jews 
and Christians by the pretence that his Qurdn confirms their Scrip- 
tures, he constantly misrepresents and falsifies tiiem. This is true 
of both their doctrinal teaching and historical statement. It must, 
however, be observed tliat this inconsistency wa-; not always due to 
the intention of the Arabian prophet, but generally to his ignorance. 

(42) Stat^ tinm of yray- r . . . Uffal alnu. The prayer {nddt) of 
the Muslim differs from what the Christian calls prayer in that it 
consists invariably of the 7"e]t( tition of ascriptions of praise to God 
and of petitions for divine blt ssinj^ uttered in the Arabic language^ 
and is almost entirely mechanical. The mind and the heart of the 
worshippers are alike shut up to the words and forms of the stereo- 
typed })rayi r. The Arabic afia cxi)res?es more nearly the Christian 
i'i« :i of juaytr. This, too, ]>robably corresponded more nearly to 
Muhammad's own idea of siddt. 

Legal alms ^AdO are levied on money, grain, fruit, cattle, and 
merchandise. The object for which it is levied is the suppkirtof the 
poor. It amounts to about two and a half or three per c^t on 
annual proht.s. 

Although these words are addressed to Jews, the prayer and alms, 
concerning which exhortation is made, are Muslim, i.^., of the kind 
and form belon'^incj to the last dispensation of the one true relii:ion. 

For nearly all tiie rites and f >rriis of reli^'ioii, Islam finds sanction 
in the volume of traditions. Tins fact atfords a strong argument 
against the Quran as the inspired Scripture of a new dispensation. 

(43) Ye reitd the h <(>k of the law, t^e., the Pentateut li. This versa 
affurds another proof that Muhnminad b«-li.-verl the Jewish Scrip- 
tures tlii'ii e.vtant to be the genuine Word of God. 

(44, 45) AsJc help with perseverance and prayer, d:c. Abdul Q&dir 
translates, " Get strength by toil and prayer," &c., and parajdirases, 

Make it (prayer) a habit, and the duties of religion will become / 
easy." U 



* 
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Teianoe and prayer; this indeed is grieYOOS unless to the 
humble, (45) who tenmuiy think they shall meet their 
Lord, and that to him they shall return. 

II (46) O childreu of Israel, remember my favour 
wherewith I have favoured yuu, and that I have pre- 
ferred you above all nations ; (47) dread the day 
wherein one soul shall not make satisfaction for another 
soul, neither shall any intercession be accepted from 
them, nor shall any compensation be received, neither 
shall they be helped. (48) Bemember when we delivered 
yon from the people of Pharaoh, who grievously oppressed 
you, they slew your male childreu, and let your females 

Th» humble, icho termuljv ihvik tiuv sit ill mea tlf,,- Lord^ andikat 
to him th- [1 .<luiV return. Sentiments like thc-.e exhibit the vast monl 
huperictrity of Muliannnad's teaohiii;^' witli regar<l to God and man's 
ruiatiou to him over that of his idoiatruiis coimtrymen and of iuola- 
ten of any country. The influence of paasagee like this most be 
taken into account if we would understand the power which the 
Quran exert.> over Muslims. 

(46) 0 child/'' I o f Israel^ remember my favour^ dx. Tlie object of 
passaged like iliii was to conciliate the Jews hy appeals to their 
national pride, and by an attempt to imitate the style of their pfo- 
phete in nis exhortatioiKs to them. Passages of the Quran like tlus 
concenung tiie children of Israel evince considerable knowledge of 
the history of th<' clioseii ]H'oi>le. And yt't, the error which is here 
mixed up wilh llie truth, without any apparent de^jign, would seeffl 
to show that Muhammad had not access to ^e Jewish Sai^tmei 
directly. It is therefore most probable that he obtained his mfor- 
niation from Jewish friends, who had thenis« lve-« an imperfect 
knowledj^e of their own Scriptures, See on this subject Muir'd 
Life of Jfahomdf vol. ii., suppleuicnt to chap. v. 

(47) Dread the day wharetn one ecnU di/oU not malu ioiufaetumfiir 
anothir touL '*This vene^ often repeated^ contradicts the notion of 
!Mnhanima<l an intercessor, and, of course, contradicts Scripture 
al^), unless umiei-stood thu8 : — ' Tlie guilty shall not atone for the 
guilty.'" — ISiincknuini Xotts on h dnu 

The author of the Tafi^-i'Ravfi thinks this yerse is addressed to 
nnbc-lievi-rs, and regards it as teaching the certain damnation of sU 
who h;i\f not .«ecure<l the intercession of Muhammad. 

(48) Hi'!/ dec i/our male chnttreii. The y'aj.slr-i-/i>inji gives S 
story whlcli illustrates the habit of Muslim commentators of tannic 
ing Aittory to explain the indefinite statements of the Qur&n. The 
story is tiiat Pharaoh liad a dream, in which he saw a fire i^sne 
forth from tiie Temple at Jcru.salem. The fire consume.l hiui and 
his people. Calling hU wise men, he asked the nu anin;,' of hii 
dream. They told him that a x>erson would be born from amoug 
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live : therein was a great triai from your Lord. (49) And 
when we divided the sea for you and delivered you, and 

drowned riiaraoli's people while ye looked on. (50) And 
when we treateti with Moses forty nights ; then ye took 
the calf for your God, and did evil ; (51) yet afterwards 
we forgave you, that peradventure ye might give thanks. 
(52) And when we gave Moses the book of the law, and 

the chiKlrt n of iBiael who would destroy butli him aud his iialion. 
AeeoTdin^ly he ordered all the male children of the Israelites to be 
destroyed. W hen some t wel vc thousand — according to others seven^ 
thousand — infants had bf-en destroyed, his subjects interfered, and so 
far mo«lified Pharaoh't* intention that he spared the clnldn ii bom 
every alternate year. During one of these years Aaron waa born ; 
Imt Moses, being bom the following year, was placed in a basket 
and allowed to float down the Nile. On its reaching tlie palace, 
Pharaoli drew the basket to shore and foinul the infant Mo?es in it. 
His wife at once declared that the child did not belong to the Jewo, 
and propoeed to adopt it as their own, inasmnch as they bad no 
children. Thus Moses was preserved by his enemy. See also 
Quriin, chaps, vii., xx., and xxvi., &c. 

J* (50) Thai tooJi tje the calf for your Goil^ and di<I evil. " The person 
who cast thia call, the Muhammadamj say, was (not Aaron, but) al 
Simairi, one of the principal men among the children of Israel, some 
of whose desceiulants, it is pretended, still inhabit an ishmd of that 
name in tlie Arabian (fulC. It wiih made of the rinp? and bracelets 
of gold, silver, and other materials which the Israelites had bor- 
roved of the li^yptians ; for Aaron, who commanded in his brother's 
ahemce, having onlei ed Sdmairi to collect those ornaments from the 
people, w]io carrit'd on a wicked commerce with tliem, and to kt ep 
ilieni together till tlie n'turn of Moses, al Saiuairi, uiider-tanding 
the founder s art, ]»ut tlieni all together into a furnace to melt them 
down into one mass, which came ont in the fonn of a calf. The 
lanialites, accustomed to the Eg3r])tian idolatry, paying a religious 
woi^hip to this iina-^e, al Sainairi went further, and took .some 
dust from the lootbteps of the horse of the Angel Gabriel, who 
marched at the head of ^e people, and threw it into the month 
of the calf, which immediately began to low, and became ani- 
mated ; for ^uch was the virtue of that dusk" — Sale, on auChority 
of Jalaluddm. 

Some writers explain that Siimairi discovered the virtue of this 
dnst of the foot^t* } s of Gabriel's horK by observing that wherever 
anch footsteps were there green gra^s inmu'diately appeared. Others 
account for the voice in the golden calf by reterrini: it to Satan, 
vho, entering it, began to say to the people, " i am your preserver, 
wherefore worship me.*' 

(51) Yd aftt rwards we forgave yoti, t.e., those who did not actually 
worship the golden calf. See ver. 53. 

(ft^) When tre gave Mom book We have here one instance, of 
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the distinction between good and evil, that peradventure ye 
might be directed. (53) And when Moses said unto his 

people, O my peo})le, verily ye have injured your own 

tjouls, by your taking the calf for your God ; therefore be 
turned unto vour Creator, and slav those anions: vou v:ho 
liave been yuilty 0/ tJiat criiiu ; ihxA will be better for you 



whicli this clKiptt r furiii>lit>f5 many, wherein the Quriin shi>vrs the 
ijTTKTaTu r of M uliaiiUMii'l with r^fspect to tlic lii>torv of tlio Jew«i as 
contained in tlie bot^ks of Moses. The "Book" of the hiw (the 
Torah or Pentatench) is here repreaeuted as given to Motes ui Oi$ 
Mninif^ wlicrcas the story refers to the giving of the two tables 
{Arabic, Alw;1Ii. nienTiin*,' taUeU) containing the tea commandmenti 
only. Sc'o Exod. .xxxiv. 28. 

Ki»r further exixisition of discrepancy between the Quran and the 
Pentateueh, see comments on chap, yii., vers. 104-16^ where is 
rcconled the most detailed ncoount of the exodus of Israel iiom 
E;4.v])t ami God's dealings with them in the wilderness to be found 
ill th»* Qunin. 

And the DISTINCTION between good atui eiiL Kodwell traiLslatei| 
**«Rd the iliamination," chap. xxi. 49-. 
The Arabic worI here translated dittincfhm is Furqdn, a name 

whi( li, amoni; ^fuslinis, is pivcn polcly to the Qurdn. The author 
of the notes on the Uonuiii I'nlii Qurdn ar),'ues from the use of this 
won!, which is derived from the Syraic, that Muhammad must have 
had access to the writings of Syrian Christians, and e.<speciaUy to the 
commentiry of the Old and New Testaments by Ejihraim, a Syrian, 
iti whirh a fj;reat many stories similar to tlio«o of thf (^nrdn are 
siiid to be recorded, oud iu which the Pentateuch is unilormiy called 
the Furq&n, 

That this word may have been introduced into Muhammad's 

vocabulary from Syrian sources is alt<igelher probable, but the 
8tori<'s of the C^urdn In nr no traces of having l>een copied from, or 
even learned from, any written record. On the contrary, they eveiy- 
where bear the marks of having been recorded in the Qur^ froia 
hearsay sources. Any written record in the hands of Muhammiid 
Would have enabled him to give more arcurato statement^ of fact, 
and thus would have bi tter couhrmed his chtim that the Qiuiii 
attests the former Scriptures. 

The meaning of the term Furqihij as applied to Scripture, is not 
"that which is divided into sections" (Hughes' jS'Ue$ cn Muham- 
ri)tvla}n.tiny p. 11), but that trhtrh divide* Odwetn gcod anitvd^^^^ 
pi iadveiiture ye iiiiu'ht be direete<l." 

(53) it' have injured your oun souls. Rod well has it, " I'e have 
sinned to your own hurt** The allusion is to the slaying of ceitiin 
of tht ir number for the sin of idolatry, 

>V*i7 thoAe avwivi yori, dr. Tiit. slay one another. 

''In thi^ ]iart icular the nan iti ii nirrce? A\itli that of Mi>se>, ^vho 
ordered the Levites to slay tii'.y man ha brutiur ; but the Scripture 
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in the sight of your Creator: and therevpon he turned 
unto you, for he is easy to be reconciled, ami merciful. 
(54) And when ye said, 0 Moses, we will not believe 
thee, until we see (loi) manifestly; therefore a punish- 
ment came upon you, while ye looked on ; (55) then we 
raised you to life after ye had been dead, that peradven- 
ture ye might give thanks. (56) And we caused clouds 
to overshadow you, and manna and quails to descend 
upon you, saytn^, Eat of the good things which we have 
given you for food : and they iigured not us, hut injured 



Riys there fell of the people tiuit day about three thoumvil (the Vulj^'ute 
says 23,000) men; 'whereas the commentatonof the Qunin make the 
number of the .slain to amount to 70,000 ; and add, that God sent a 
dark cloud which hindere<l tlu in fnnu seein:^ one another, lest the 
eight shotiM move those who executed the seuteuce to compassion." — 
iktU and Juldluddin, 

(54) When ye midf 0 Biotei, toe wUl not hdieve IAm, utUil we tee Ood 
manifulUy, **The persons liere meant are said to have been seventy 
men, who were made clioice of \>y Mose^, and heard the voice of (lod 
talking with him. But not being satLstied with that, tliey tU nianded 
to see God ; whereupon thev were all struck dead by hghtning." — 
SaU, IsnuM ib» Alt, Tafsir-i- Itat^ 

As this statonieiit is nowlu-rc corroborated in the Bibl^ it is pro* 
bably derived from Jewish tradition. 

(55) Then we raised you to life. The Tafsir-i-Iiaufi states that 
Hoses, seeing his aeventy companions stricken dead, immediately 
interceded for their restoration to life, on the groun<l that the people 
might suspect him of their murder. (Jod then, on Moses' interces- 
sion, restored them to life. See also RodwelTs note on this passage. 

(56) IVe caused cloud* to overskadow you. The pillar of cloud, and 
may be the pillar of fire also (Exod. xiii. 21, 22). Some conimentators 
say that the cloud wa» as a canopy over the Israelites to shield them 
from the heat of the sun {Ta/s'ir-i-Itauji). 

Manna and quaiU. The £astern writers say these quails were of 
ft pecnaliar kino, to be found nowhere but in Yaman, from whence 
they were brought by a south wind in great numbers to the Israelites* 
camp in the desert. Tlie Arahs call these birds Sahnf^ whicli is 
plainly the same with the Hebrew Saiwim^ and say they have uo 
bones, but are eaten whole." — Sale, 

A great variety of opinions have been entertained among Muslim 
commentators as to what manna represents, ^.7., flour, honey, 
heavenly gifts Ijestowed secretly, <!^.'<\ As ti) tlie »|uail>j, some have 
it that they were dretised in the air aud baked by the heat of the 
son before they fell on the ground. 

As to the SalwA bavins no bones (see Sale's note above), the fact 
is, their bones aze so tender that many eat them along with the flesh. 
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their own souls. (57)' And when we said. Enter Into this 
city, and e^t of ^ pravinons thereof plentifully as ye 
will; and enter the gate worshippini:, and say, Foi]giTe- 
ness! we will pardon you your sins, and give inerease 

unto the well-doers. (58) But the uneodly changed the 
expression into another, different from what had been 
spuken unto them ; and we sent down u])on the unirodly 
indit;nation from heaven, because thev liad trans-jressed. 

(o'J) And when Moses asked drink for his people, we said, 
Strike tlie rock with thy rod ; and there gushed thereoat 
twelve fountains according to the numhcr of the tribes, and 



And they injured noi ks, hut injund their own miU. Savary 
tmnskteB uiifl paasage, Your murmun have been injurioiu only to 

yourselvos." 

The Tajdr-i-Raufi seemft to refer the injury epoken of in this reiM 
to the wandering in the wilderness. 

(57) Enter this cit(f. Some commentaton soppose tbie city to 1» 

Jericho, otliers Jt'rn«ftlem. — Sale. 

Tlie author of tiie notes on the Ron»an Uniu Qunln takes the 
allusion to be to e *^citf of refuge.** This mixing up of eventa, 
some of which happenc"! in the wildenies^s, others in the Holy 
Land, and still others which happened nowliere, added to which is 
the naimtiou of event? as occurrinj; purccssiwly, wlio^e clirono- 
lo^dcul order is widely dili'crent, shows the ignorance of the Arabian 
prophet. 

iSatf forgivenesft. "The Arahic word is Hittoton, which some take 
to gi.'nifv that ]»rof('sision of the unity of fJod so frequently iii^ed by 
the Muhaniiuadans, La iidiia tUa lidhOf TJure is no O'od but God," — 
Sale, Jaidluddin. 

(58) Hut tite unffotihj changed the erjrreman, ((c. "Aceonling to 
.TalAliidiii'n. instead of Hittain,i^ they cried ILilt^i it n shrnhni, i.e., a 
grain in nii <iir of hi(rltnj ; and in ridieuU" of the divine connnand to 
enter the city in an liunible posture, they indecently crept in upon 
their breech."-— £al«, Yahya. 

Indignation from heaven. A pestilence which ctnied off seur 
sevonty thousand of them." — Sale. 

iStrike tiut rock, "The commentators say this was a stone 
which Moses brought from Mount Sinai, and the same that fled 
awa v NN'ith his garments which he had laid upon it one day while he 
washed. 

" 'I hey describe it to he a pqu are piece of white marble, phapt'd 
like a man'8 head ; wherein they diiiei- not much from the accomits 
of Euro] lean traTellers, who say this rock stands among seTeral lesser 
ones, alxtut a hundred paces from Mount Horeb, and appears to have 
been lonpcned from the nei-rldionrinj^ mountains, havin<? no cohe- 
rence with the others ; that it is a hu^e maaa of i^d jjrauite, alxuoet 
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all raen knew their respective drinkiDg-place. Eat and 
diink of the bounty of God, and commit not evil on the 
earlih, acting nnjnstly, (60) And when ye said, 0 Moses, 
we will by no means be satisfied with one hind of food; 
pray unto thy LoBD therefore for us, that he would pro- 
duce for us of that which the earth bringeth forth, herbs 
and cucumbers, and garlic, and lentils, and onions; Moses 
answered, Will ye exchange that which is better, for that 
whicli is worse ? Get ye down into Egypt, for tlirrc shall 
ye £nd what ye desire : and they were smitten with vile- 
ness and misery, and drew on themselves indignation 
from God. This they mffered, because they believed not 
in the signs of God, and killed the prophets unjustly ; 
this, because they rebelled and transgressed. 

11 (Gl) Surely Uiose who believe, and those who Judaize, 



round on one siile, and flat on the other, twelve feet hijih, and as 
many thick, but broader than it is high, and about fifty feet in 
drenmfeiencfeJ" — Sale, Jaldluddln. 

Ticdv€ fountmns. " Marracci thinks this circumstance looks like a 
Rabbinical fiction, or else tliat Muhammad confoun»Is the water of 
the rock at Horeb with the twelve welU at Elini." — Hale, 

AU mm knew fh«tr drinking-place, Bodwell translates, all men,** 
but undefstands "each tribe." lie adds, '*This incident is perhaps 
inadvertently borrowetl from Exod. xv. 27." 

(60) HV' irill hij no means ht> mtinfiid irith ojie l-ind of food. This 
refers to the second muiiuuriu;^ of the Idraelite:). See JS'unu xi. 
6^ &e. 

Moseg answered . . . Oti ft down to Egypt. According to the Pen- 
tateuch, this 18 not only not what Moses said, but what he would not 
have said. Cf. Exod. xxxiu 9-14, with Num. xiv. 13, &c. 

TkU they suffered^ hecaute they . . , killed (he prophett, Muslim 
commentatorts following the anachronism of this passage, instance 
John Baptist and Ziafthariah as being among the martyred prophets 
referred to here ! 

(Gl) purely Uu)se who hduve, d-c. "From these words, which are 
repeated in ue fifth chapter, several writers have wron^dy condnded 
that the Hnhammadans hold it to be the doctrine of their prophet 
that every nian may be saved in his own religion, provided he l)e 
sincere and lead a good life. It is true some of their doctors do 
agree this to be the purport of the words ; but then they say the 
latitude heiebjr granted was soon revoked, for that this passage 
is abrogated by several others in the Qur;iii, which expressly declare 
that none cati be s;ived who is not of the iSluhamnuidan faith ; and 
particularly by thoae words of the thiid chapter (ver. 84;, Whoever 
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and duistians, and Sabians, whoever believeth in God, and 
the last day, and doth that which is rights thej shall laxn 
their reward with their Lobd ; there ^utU come no fear oa 



fnffmreth any othn" reli'iim than Islam (i.^., the Mu]uimina«lan), it 
dioLl not h€ accepted oj hini^ and at the last day he diail be 0/ those icko 
peruh. However, oUien are of oj inion that this passage is not 
abrojrated, but interpret it difforently, takinp the meaning of it to 
l)o, that 110 man, whether he be a .lew, a Christian, or a Sahian, 
fihall be excluded frum Siilvation, provided he (j^uit his erroneoiu 
relif^iou and become a Muslim, which they say is intended hythe 
following words, Whoever heJievtth in Qod and the laM day^ and <iotk 
that vhich u ruiht. And this interpretation i.s approved by ilr. 
llt'land, wli.t tliinks the words here inip)rt no more than tho&e of 
the apostle, In every tiation he t/iat fiareth God ami tcorktUi ngkteouA- 
fMM u aetepled of kim (Acts x. 35) ; horn which it must not he 
inferred that the religion of nature, or any other, is sufficiaittosafe^ 
without faith in Cliri-t r/.V/j';/. Moham., p. I28\"— Sr/V. 

Rodwell identities the Sabeites with the so-called Christiiuis of 
St. John. See his note on this passage. 

hrinckman thinks the fairest interpretation of this passa^ to he 
Bs follows :— " Jews, Christians, Snbianp, whoever become Moslema, 
shall be s<ived if th<-y Imtihho Mosleni?, and tliey shall l>e p^jfe no 
matter what wiis their pieviuiis religion." — Notes on hldm^ p. 5;. 

Abdul Qidir and the Taftir^Rnvfi render the passage as mddng 
faith in God and the last day and the performance of required duty 
the condition of salvation, no matter what a man'* infidelity may 
have consisted in before he believed. Thej agree in regarding Jews 
and Christians as intidcLs. 

The true explanation of this passage, so often quoted in eontn> 
versy, will be made evident from the fcdlowing considerations : — 

(l.) The |'as>aj:e is a«ldresse<l to the People of the r»o«,k (Ahl-i- 
kitdb), as appears from the context. Ko<iwell describes the ** iSabeans" 
corpeetly. 

(2.) Muhammad did not regard a2{ Jews and ChriBtians as infideb 

(chap. iii. 1 13 and 199"). He everywhere describes Isl.im as the one 
only true religion given bv CiiHl to nu n through the medium of the 
rophets. It was the religion of Adam, of Noah, ol Abraham, of 
[oses, and of Jcsub. Jews and Christians, &e., therefore, who 
believed "in Chxl aii'i tlie la4 day,** and did "that which was right," 
lOTf tmt MuMiina. Only tiios" Jews and Christians who rfj^Hed 
Muhammad us the pro}>het of God are stigmatised as intidels. In 
this pa.ssage and jtassages of similar }>ur{x>rt Muhammad assmnet 
that ne is the prophet of the true faith, and really strives to con- 
ciliate Jews a'id Christian^ l*y < inioisiiig their religi<m as true. He 
would have tliem abjure the cnnrs into which they had fallen, and 
return to the simple faith and practice of //tar, or i-aiiier Gods 
religion, as now taught by the prophet of Qod, 

It f(dlowfi from this, that as n true Jew must receive Jesns Christ, 
and hence become a Christian, if he would be saved, so a true Chris> 
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them, neither ahall they be grieved. (62) Call to mind also 
vhen we accepted your covenant, and lifted up the moun- 
tain 0/ Siiiai over you, sayiruf, Eeceive tlic lata which we 
have given you, with a resolution to keep it, and remember 
that which is coutaincd tlierein, that ye may beware. 
(63) After this ye again turned back, so that if it bad 
not been for God's indulgence and mercy towards you, ye 
had certainly been destroyed. (64) Moreover ye know 
what befell those of yonr nation who transgressed on the 
Sabbath day; We said nnto them, Be ye ehanffed into 
apes, driven away from the society of men, (Go) And we 



tian must receive Muhammad, oud heuce become a Muhammadan, if 
lie would be saved. 

Graiitinr;, aa ^[uslims do, that Muhammad is the prophet he 
claimed to lie, tlicre in uothin;^' in tlii.i passage incousiateut with his 
usual tij4icbiii<,' as to the way of salvatiou. 

(62) UJted up the mowniain of Sinai over you, ''The Hvliam- 
madan tradition isi that the Israelites refusing to receive the law of 
Mope.s, (lod tore up the mountain by the roots, and f^liook it over 
their heads to terrify them into a compliance."— i&>a/« and Abdul 
i^ddir. 

Bodwell has clearly demonstrated the Jewish origin of thia atate- 

nient. 

(()3) A fff-r tliis ye again tun\e<l hacJc. Some commentators {Taf$ir-i- 
Mauji) taiuk theiie woid^ refer to the rejection ol Jesuu, but more 
|»robably they refer to the rehellion at Kadeab-Banea, or some 
similar event connected with the jonrney in the wilderness. 

(64, C5\ Be yc changed into apes, d'c. "The story to wliich this 
passavio refers is as follows : — In the days of David some l.>^raelites 
dwelt at Allah or lilath, on the lied Sea, where ou the night of the 
Sabbath the fish need to come in great nnmbers to the wore, and 
stay tiiere all the Sabhatii to tempt them ; bnt the night following 
they returned into tlie pea nt.'ain. At leni^tli ponieof the inlialiitants, 
neglecting God s command, catclied the lish on the JSabbath, and 
dreased and ate them ; and afterwards cut canals from the sea for 
the fish to enter, with sluices, which they shut on the Sai>1)ath, to 
preTcnt their return to the sea. Tlie other part of the inhabitants, 
who strictly observed the Sabl)ath, used l)oth persuasion and force 
to stop this impiety, but to no purpose, tiie oileuders glowing only 
more and more obstinate ; whereupon David coned the Sabbath- 
loeakera, and God transformed them into apes. It is said that one 
poing to see a friend of his tli;it was among them, found liim in the 
shape of an ape, moving his eyes about wildly, and ahking him 
'^^'hether he was not such a one, the ape made a sign with his head / 
that it was he : whereupon the friend said to him, * Did not I advise 
you to desist ? ' at which the ape wept They add that these unhappy 
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made them an example unto those who were contemporary 
with them, and nnto those who came after them» and a 
warning to the pious. (66) And when Moses said unto 
his people, Verily God comroandeth you to sacrifioe a 

cow ; they answered, Dost thou make a jest of us 1 Moses 
said, God forbid that I should be o)ie of the foolish. 



people remaineil three davs in this conilitidii, and were afterwuds 
Ue.'»troycd by a wiud which swept them all int«» the poa." — Sale. 

Kadwell says tliere is uo trace of this legend iu the Tailmudi^ts. 
Comp. chap. TiL 164. 

The Tafkr-i-RauJi uyt the number thni chan^ into apes was 
Bcventy tlifm??aiid, a numlKT very commonly afi8^g;ned by MoaUm 
mritris to every display of divint- judurmcnt. 

(GG) Verily (Jod commaiuletli you to Mcrijice a cow. "The occasion 
of this sacrifice is thus related : — certain man at his death left his 
son, then a child, a cow-calf, which wandered in the desert till he 
came to n-_'<', at whit li time liis mother told him the lieifer was his, 
and bid lum feli li her and stdl lier lor three pieces of gold. AVTien 
the young man came to the market with his heifer, an anoel in the 
shape of a man accosted him, and bid him six pieces of gola for her ; 
but he would not take the money till he had asked his motho'li 
consent, which wlien he had obtained, he returned to the market- 
place, and mot tlie an<;el, who now ollVred him twice as much for 
the heifer, provided he would say notliiug of it to his mother ; but 
the yonn^ man refosin;^, went and acquainted her with the addi- 
tional ofllr. The woman perceiving it was an angel, bid her son go 
back and ask him what must be done with the lieiiVr ; whoroup-m 
the angel told the young man that in a little tini" the childnn of 
Israel would buy that heifer.of him at any price. Ami soon after ii 
happened that an Israelite, named Hammiel, was killed by a rela- 
tion of his, who, to prevent discovery, conveyed the body to a place 
considerably distant from that where the fact was committed. The 
friends 1 of the slain man accused some other persons ff the murder 
before Moses ; but they denying the fact, and there being no evi- 
dence to convict ^em, God commanded a cow, of such aid sodi 
particular marks, to be killed ; bat there being no other whidi 
answered the description except the orphan's heifer, they were 
obliged to buy her for as much gold as her hi<le would hold ; accord- 
ing to some, lor her full weight in gold, and as others say, for ten 
times as much. This heifer they sacrificed, and the dead body 
being, by divine direction, struck with a part of it, revived, and 
standinir up, nameil the person who ha<l killed him, after which it 
immediately fell down dead again. The whole story seems to be 



^ The Taftir i-RavH has it that compensatioik against hit oslgii- 
the murderer himself became the bours. 
aocuaer, and set up a claim for 
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(67) Tliey said, Pray for us unto thy Lord, that lie would 
show us what cow it is. Moses answered, He saiih, Slie 
is neither an old cow, nor a young heifer, but of a middle 
age between both: do ye therefore that which ye are 
commanded. (68) They said, Pray for ns unto thy LoBD, 
that be would show nn what colour sbe is of. Moses 
answered, He saitb, She is a red cow, intensely red, her 
colour rejoiceth the beholders. (G9) They said. Tray for 
U3 unto thy Loud, that he would further sliow us what cow 
it is, for several cows with us are like one another, and we, 
if God please, will be directed. (70) Moses answered, He 
saith. She is a-cow not broken to plough the earth, or water 



borrowed from the red heifer, which was onlered by the Jewij<li law 
to be burnt, and the ashes kept for purifying those wbo liappcned 
to touch a dead coq)sc (Num. xix.), and from the heifer directed to 
be .«lain for tlie ex])iation of a certain murder. See Deut. juu. 
— iSViitf, on anthorii)j of Ahuljtda. 

The Tafsir-i'Iiatiji^ dilating on this story at great lengtb, gives it 
with some variations from the version given above, yet snbatuitiaUy 
the A.ium story. 

This piece uf liistorv is manifestlv manufactured by the commoT!- 
tatftrs to explain a very ol)sc tire passat^e. Tlie substance of the story 
ia gathered from the Quran Ucq succeeding verses). The passage is 
an additional proof that Mnnammad was not in possession of a copy 
of the Jewish Scriptures. His information must have been received 
from some one who was himself ij^orant of the Si ri]>ture.>j. Cer- 
tainly Muhanniiad couM not liave garbh'd iht* Mosaic account to 
make his Quran appear as a new revelation, as has been charged 
Uj^n lum (Aiolet on Roman Urdu Quran). A deliberate garbler, 
with the Pentateuch before him, would have done better work. The 
passage is perfectly incoherent, as the invented hitlory of the Muslim 
commentators shows. 

(68) iShe is a red cou\ intensely red. "The original is yellow^ but 
thtt woi>l we do not use in speaking of the colour of cattle.** — SiaU, 

It seems to me the peculiar colour is here intended as a sign to 
indicate vhat cow. The succeeding question, a«i well a.s the preced- 
injr, desiring that ifo.ses should pray fi>r them, in jtrt-si^nted to show 
the uubdiej Q.ni\ hardnes.s of heart on the part of the Jews. They 
doubt the insniration of Moses, wherefore these numerous questions. 
See Ta fslr-i'RavJi^ in loro. 

(70) Moses ansitered. He mith, dr. Muhammad hero presents 
Moses as a prophet of (I<m1 like himself, lie, lii<e Muhammad, the 
inspired projjhet, delivers the precise message of God nord for v.ord. 
But the inspiration here and elsewhere attributed to the prophets 
in the Quran is a verj diifeient thing fn»m that attributed to them 
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the field, a sound one, there is no blemish in her. Thej 
said, Now hast thou hrotight the troth. Then they sacri- 
ficed her ; vet tliev wanted V)Ut little of leavinrj it undone. 

II (71) And when ye slew a man, and contended among 
yourselves conceruin'' him, CIod brouirht forth to iioht 
that whirh ye concealed. (72) For we said, Strike the 
dead body with part of the sacrificed cow : so GoD raiseth 
the dead to life, and showeth you hia signs, that perad- 
venture ye may understand. (73) Then were your hearts 
hardened after this, even as stones, and exceeding them in 
hardness : for from some stones have rivers bursted forth, 
others have been runt in sunder, and water liath issued 
from them, and otliers have fallen down for fear of ^ GoD, 
liut God is not regardless of that wiucli ye do. (74) Do 

in tlie Tliis f.u-t ufloKl* another instaTUM* of the falj^ehood of 

the claim that the C^uran aliests the Christian bcriptures (ch. xiL 1 11). 

Thet/ wanUd but liitle 0/ Ivaviiuj U undmu. ^ Beeatiae of the exor- 
hitant I rice which they were oUiged to pay for the heifer." — Sok, 
and tlie Tafsir-i- Ihwf.. 

(71) JVItt 71 yi' slew a r/m?>, rfr. The coninicntators are tmublcd to 
reconcile this cliarge of murder against tiie whole nation, when, 
accoidiiig to their ustory of the traiinetion, it was the act of only 
one man. The Tafi^i-Hauji conceives the Jew-^ ^'encrally as becom- 
inj:; partners in crime with tlie one ^juilty pcrs<in l>y tl>eir nnwilliii;:- 
ncj^s to use the divine instrnmentality to discover the murderer, and 
their reatiiness to charge the crime upon one another. 

(72) SiriU the dead body wiefc fart of (he oaeri/ieed cow. Then is 
considerable leiuiiing displayed in the discussion as to what part of 
the cow was used for this purpose. The wei<;ht of leaniing is pxettj 
well (lividerl holwcon tlio ton_'u<* aii<l the end of the tail ! 

(73) Hardened after ihuty i.t., alter the sacriUce of the cow, the 
restoration to life of the murdered, and the conviction of the mur- 
(1 ; Hie events here aUuded to are not, for a wonder, described 
hy the commentators. From what follows, it ap}>e{irs to me the 
allusion is to tluir rejecliou of the propheUi, and especially of 
Muiiananad (ver. 74). 

Othere havefoMm down for ftar of Ood, Some think the allnsion 
here to be to the tottering of the rocks from the mountain-side under 
an eartlKpiakf >liock. Others have quoted much tradition to .^how 
the literal fullllnient of this in connection with the prophet, Stones 
doin;; obeisance to him. bee TafsUr-i-liauji, 

(74) Do ye therefore detire the Jevn ehoutd believe y<mt BodweQ 
translates, Desire ye then that for yonr sakes (ie.t to please you, 0 
Muslims) the Jews should helieve i " 

The nej^alive here suggested as an answer to this (question throws 
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ye therefore desire that the Jem should believe you ? yet 
a part of thcni heard the word of GrOD, and then pcrverlt'd 
it, after thev had uuilerstood it, against their own con- 
science. (75) And when they meet the true believer'?, 
they say, We believe : but wlieu they are privately assem- 
bled together, they say, Will ye acquaint them with what 
God hath revealed unto you, that they may dispute with 
70a conceming it in the presence of your Lord ? Do ye 
not therefore understand ? (76) Bo not they know that 
God knoweth that which they conceal as well as that 
which they publish? || (77) But there are illiterate men Nur. 



some light on the varioiu examples of Jewish unheh'ef related in the 
preeed iu£! context, the narration of which closes with the preceding 
verse. The oliject of tlu'se statements is primarily to show the simi- 
larity of Arabia's prophet to Moses, niiil, socotularily, to arnuso in 
Arab minds that fanatical liatred of the Jews which was soon to vent 
Itself on the Bam Qnraidha and other tribes. See Muir's Life of 
MahorndfTol. iii. pp. 255-291. 

Yet a port of Oorn heard . . . then perirrt'd it. They listened 
with apparent interest to the words of the Qur^n, and gave Muham- 
mad reason to believe they received it as the Word of Qod, but after- 
wards were led to change their m inds^ probably through the influence 
of their more stable-minded brethren. 

(73) And when they meet the true believers^ they my^ ]Ve InHeve. 
These are the hypocrites referred to in ver. 74. More likely they 
were ignorant Jews, who were really drawn toward Muhammad 
when in his presence ahd nnder his influence, but who were drawn 
awav np"ain by tlie influence of other Jews wlio were adverse to 
Muiiaruinad. Failure to ally themselves to him was q^uite suiiicient 
to put them under the ban of hypocrisy. 

The Tafgir-i-Raufi instances Qdb, who was aasaarinated about this 
time by the order or consent of Muhammad, on account of his appo* 
aition to If^liim, as one of these hypocrites. 

When ihey are privately OMemhUd toyetlier, thetf say, d-c. Abdul 
QAdir translates " one says to another,* instead of *< they say." He 
comments as follows : — " Thi; hypoc ritea were in the habit of telling 
the Muslim?, in onler to win tlu ir favour, wliat wa^ written in their 
books concerning Muhammad ; but liis enemies, huding fault with 
them, objected to their placing such proofs in their hands," i.e., of 
the Masliins. Does not this verse throw some light on the source 
from which Muhanmiad obtained tlie '„Mrl)led accounts of the history 
and experience of the propliets found in his (^urdn ? Iiniorant Jews 
related the stories imperfectly to the followers of Muh.immad, who 
repeated them still more imperfectly to their prophet, who embodied 
them in the Qnr^n. 

(77) JUiteraU mm . . • «Ao know not the book, Among them the 
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amoxig them, who know not the book of the law, but only 
lying stories^ although thej think otherwise. (78) And 
woe unto them, who transcribe eorruptly the book of th 

Law with their hands, and then say, This is from GrOD: 
that they may sell it for a small ])iic'e. Therefore woe 
unto them because of that which their hands have written; 
and woe unto them for that whicli they have LiaineL 
(79) They say, The fire of hell shall not touch us but for 
a certain number of days. Answer, Have ye received any 
promise from God to that purpou f for God will not act 
contrary to his promise : or do ye speak concerning God 
that which ye know not ? (80) Verily whoso doth evil, and 

vulvar know the Pentateueh only by tiadition. Ihey havB but a 

blind beh»-f."— 6'<irar?/. 

The autiior of the notes to ihe llouian Urdu Qurdn well obserrea 
that this passage imphes that, in Mtthtmniad't estimate, the Jevidi 

ScriptnreH were extant and entiidy credible^ and that they weie seed 

and understood by their doctors. 

(78) Woe unto t/tem, who transcnbc corruptly tiie book of the La\c rdih 
tJieiT luvids^ and th^n my, This is from GocL " These are tiicy who 
form sentenoes as they please for the people, and then aaeribe'thsBi 
to God or his prophet" — Abdul Qddir. 

Tho inferi'iico «!ra\vii by hkmIitu Mush'iiis from passacres hke this, 
thut, according to the (^uniii, tlie Jewish and Christian Scriptures 
have been cormpted, and are therefore no longer credibly is entirely 
unjuslitiable. Admitting the char^'e made here against certain Jews 
t<» ixi true (;in<l the Christian n€>d not dent it), it prwvc-j thiin* 
cnncertiiiiL; iiie t«'Xt of ]»re>ent C('})ies. On the contrdry, the cbaf)^ 
iiublicd the existence, at tuut date, of -genuine copies. 

That they may §eU it for atmaU pn'ee. This formataoocnis repeat* 
cdly in the Qunin. Its meaninj; is, that the gain arising from ^uch 
a course woidd be small c»>m|»!ired with the loss of tlie kiu1 in helL 

The TaJsir-i-Rauji relates a btory to the ellect that certain Jewa 
were bribed to pervert the Mosaie deacription of ibitichrist or 
Dajjdl, so as to make him correspond in siae, complezioii, and 
otherwise to MuhaTiimad. 

(70) A ceruiin nuiiiUr of days. " Tliat ia, says Jaldlu(Kiin, forty, 
being the number of days that their forefatlier:} worshipped the 
golden calf, after which tKey gave out that their pnni^ment should 
cease. It is a received oj inioii aiiioni; the Jews at present that BO 
]»erM(m, 1>c he ever .«o wii keil, or of whatever sect, tJiiall remain in 
hell above eleven months, or at most a year, except Daihan and 
Abiram and atheists, who will be tormented there to all eternitT." 
—Sale. . . . ' 

(K)) W/tono doi th evil. " P»y ci'il in llus case the commentators 
generally under;>taud polytheism or idolatry, which ain, the Mu- 
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is encompassed by his iniquity, they shall he the companions 
othdl-ilTO, they shall remain therein forever : (81) but they 
wko believe and do good works, they shall be the com- 
ptnions of paradise, they shall continue therein forever. 

II (82) Bemember also, when we accepted the covenant ii 
of the children of Israel, 9ayvng, Ye shall not worship 
my other except God, and ye shaU show kindness to your 
parents and kindred, and to orphans, and to the poor, 
and speak tliat which is good unto men, and be constant 
at prayer, and give alms. Afterwards ye turned back. 



hammadans believe, unless repented of in this lift', is unpardonalde, 
ainl will be puiii.slicd eternal daninutioa; but all other aiiia tbey 
liuld will at length be torgivcn." — HaU, 

The twaX pardon of sin, howeyer, is tme only of Mnslima For 
ilic htfiir or infidel, «.<., any one who lejecta lallUn, there is eternal 
burning (chaps. xL 53 and xli. 28). 

Vimwxnions of fire. Tlii* Qiinin everywlKTe represents the pains 
of hell ad being those produced by fire. Everywiiere the prophet 
Mems to gloat over the norrom of the punishment meted out to th« 
lost in perilition. See references in Index under the word Hell. 

(81) But they who believe (i»<l do nood trorks, i,e»f HuflUms per- 
forming the duties required hy iheir profession. 

The staienient made in thetie veraes would seem to contradict that 
of each passages as speak of salyation by the grace of God, e.g.^ chap, 
wiv. 21. But there is not necessarily any more contradiction here 
than in .similar passages of the Bibb-, m here the doctrines of faith 
and works seem to be inonn>istent witli t-acli other. The uiiioe of 
God lA beiitowed upon the ground of laith, which iui^parable from 
good works. 

(82) The covenant of ilte children of Itmdy dx. It Is noteworthy 

that the Qur4n nowliere makes allusion to the ceremonial rites of 
sacrifice a (tln-offtriufj^ when narratin;^ the relij^ious duties of the 
Jews. Even the lamuus passage in chau. xxii. 36-40, wliere sacritice 
is recognised as a rite appointed by Goa nnto every nation, and the 
rtoiy of the " Yellow Cow " (vers. 66-70), do not in<licate a sacrifice 
in any Jewish sense as havinp; atoning; efficacy, iluhammad could 
banllv have known so mueli of Judaism a.s is manib-.-l in tlie Qunin 
-—could not have met with so many Jews as he did in Madina, 
without knowinc something at least of their ideas of sacrifice. The 
conclusion would seem well founded that he deliberately eliminated 
the whole idea df atonement Irom what he dec]are<l to be the Word 
of Grxl, and, tlu ielore. never jK-rmitted the doctrine of Kilvatiun by 
atonement to appiar as ha\ ing divine sanction in any auptimUion, 
With facts like this before us, it is very difficult to exonerate the 
author of the Qnr&n from the charge of deliberate forgery and con- 
scious imposture. 
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except a few of you, and retired afar off. (83) And 'when 

we accepted your covenant, saying, Ye sliall not shed your 
Jn'otJu rs blood, nor dispossess one another of your habita- 
tions; tlion ye confirmed i7, and were witnesses thereto, 
(84) Aft*'rwards ye were they who slew one another, and 
turned several of your brethren out of their houses, mutu- 
ally assisting each other against them with injustice and 
enmity; but if they come captives unto you, ye redeem 
them: yet it is equally unlawful for you to dispossess 
them. Do ye therefore believe in part of the book of the 
laWf and reject other part thereof? But whoso among 
you doth this, shall have no other reward than shame in 
this life, and on the day of resurrection they shall l>e sent 
to a most grievous punishment; for God is ik)L regardless 
of that which ye do. (85) These are they who have pur- 
chased this present life, at the price of that which is to 
come ; wlierefore their ]>unishment shall not be mitigated, 
neither shall tliev be helped. 

II (86) We formerly delivered the book 0/ the law unto 



(83) S/idJl not x'Wy? your brother's blood. Riwlwell translates, "your 
own blocxl," and i xpkius as follows : ^ The blood of those who are 
as your own flesh." 

(84) Fee it w eipuUly unlaw^ fitrftm to ditpouem tketn. •'This 
passage was revealed on occasion of some quarrels which arosi 
betwfon tlu- .b-ws cf the tribesi of Qiiraidha, and tho?e of al Awj^, id 
Nodhir, and al Khozraj, and came to that height that they took arms 
and destroyed one aaouer*8 habitatioDB, and tamed one another oot 
of their houses ; but when any were taken captive, they redeemed 
them. When they were a?iked tl>e reason of their actinj in this 
nuiuner, Ihoy answered, that llu y were commanded by tlu ir law to 
redeem the captives, but tliat they foujiht out of shaiue, lest their 
chiefs should be despised." — Salty on ouukMity of JaUUncUlin, 

(85) HVio hai-'' purchaml this present lift, dr. This clear recoj?- 
nition of the importance of seekinj; happiness in the life to come, 
together with the personal character given to the Judge (»f all men, 
have not been the leaat potent factors in gaining influence for Islam 
among its votaries. 

Shnll not he /te/prij. By the intercession of pioph^and aogelstO 
save them from wrath on the judgment-day. 

(86) And caused apostlet to succeed him. " It is recorded that there 
were four thousand prophets, more or less, between Moees and Jesus, all 
of whon) oljeye<l the precepts of the Pentateuch, < J -shua, Simeon, 

^ Job^ David, Solomon, Elijah, Zacharaya, and John Baptist. Thej 
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Moses, and caused apostles to succeed him, and gaTe 

evident miracles to Jesus the son of Mary, and streng- 
tliened him with the holy spirit. Do ye therefore, 
whenever an apostle cometh unto you with that which 
your souls desire not, proudly reject him, and accuse 

were sent in order to proclaim and enforce the law, for the corrup- 
tions (of the text of the WcrJ of God) made by Jewish doctors had 
been spread abroad. Wherefore these apostles were, so to 8i>eak, 
divine teachers and renewera of the tnie leligioii. Such are referred 
to in this verse." — Tafslr-i-Itaufi. 

This authority statofi, in thin ?ame connection, that a prophet was 
sent at the beginning of every century, and that at the beginning of 
each millennium a great propliet (>»abi ul Azim) was sent. Thia 
state of things continued until the coming of Muhammad, who, being 
the last of the prophets, closed the book of inspiration and cstublii^hed 
the true faith in perfection. He does not, however, seem to see the 
inconsistency of tliis theory with the fact of the four thousand prophets 
belonging to the Mosaic dispensation before mentioned^ nor does he 
diow Dj what process the disposition of doctors of divinity to corrupt 
the text of Scripture has been clinnged in the last dispensation. If 
the former Scriptures were corruptt.<l in spite of the four thousand 
prophets, how about the Qur4n in a dispensation devoid of propheta ? 

And gem evidtni mvracUt to Jeiut tm of Mary, These were — 
(i) speaking when an infant in his mother^ arms ; (2) making birds 
of clay when a child, and causing them to fly away ; ^3) healing the 
blind-born ; (4) cleansing lepera ; and (5} raising the dead. See 
chaos. iiL 48 and v. i la 

These poasages, while reeognising Jesus as a worker of mirseles, 
everywhere ascribe them to divine power external to him. He is 
only " the son of Mary." 

And siren fjtliened him ictth the hohj spirit. " We must not ima;zine 
Muhammad here means the Holy Ghost in the Cliristiau acceptation. 
The commentators say this spirit was the angel Gabriel, who sancti> 
fied Jesus and constantly attended on him." — Sate^ JaWud'iin. 

In chap. iv. 169, Jesus is said to be "a sj>irit proceeding from 
God," so that he would appear, according to tlie Quran, to Itc tlie 
Holy Ghost, Muslims even accord to his followers the creed, 
" There is one God, and Jesus is the Spirit of God," as expressive of 
the truth. In chap. xxi. 91, Mar}''s conception is said to nave been 
due to the hrea4hing h;f God of his spirit nito her. And in chap. iii. 
4^, Jesus is called tlie " If ort/ proceeding from Himsil/,'' Go<l. 
i«iow, while it is certain that these expressions, and manv others of 
a similar import in the Qurdn, do exmnm the doctrine of tlie divinity 
of Jesus, as well as of the Holy Ghost, it is perfectly clear that 
Muharnmad never intended to express that idea. For instance, in 
chap. iii. 47, it is evident that Muhammad regardeil Jesus as a 
creature. And ni chap. iv. 169, 170, where Jcsus is called the 
"word which he (God) conveyed into Mary, and a spirit proceeding 
from him," this very expression, which is one of the strongest in the 

z 
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some of impostoie, and slay others ? (87) The Jetn say, 

Our hearts are uncircumcised : but God liath cursed them 
with their infidelity; therefore few shall believe. (88) 
And wlien a bf,u)k came unto them from GoD, confirming 
the scrijituns which were with tliem, althouuh they had 
before prayed for assistance against those who believed 
not, yet when that came unto them which they knew to be 
from Qod, they would not believe therein : therefore the 
cttise of GtoD shall be on the infidels. (89) For a vile 
price have they sold their souU, that they should not 



Qunui, 18 followed by the command, " Sa^' not, there are three God*," 
which iB evidently intended to deny Che idea of the divini^ of Jesot 

as well as (if >[ary. Nevertheless, the fact of snch expression.^) being 
used in the (^>ur.in can only be explained on the ground that they 
were in use among the Arabs in Muhammad's time in a Christian 
sense, and that Muhammad either used them, while explaining away 
their meaning, in onhr to commend his doctrine to Christians, or, 
as is more ]irob;\ble, he used them without understanding their 
Christian iiiiiMii t him-elf. See MuirV LU'e of Mohmiuf, vd. ii. p. 13S. 

The uninlvutioiuil lesstimony of Muhammad to the character of 
JesoB is a tubject worthy the study of the Christian controTersialist 
The TqfHT'i'Jlus tini gives four oiMuiona of Muslim commentators 
as to the import <-f the ex]>res8ion " lioly spirit (i.) The h<«ly .«nnl 
of Jesus ; (2 ) the aiii^cd Gabriel ; (3.) a potent name whereby he was 
able to raise the dead ; and (4.) the Gospel. 

And accuse som^ of imfodurt. The ]>rophct of Arabia, as is hifl 
wont, here likens the treatment he received at the hands of the Jews 
to that endured hy Je-u-, w hom they rejected a;» an impostor. The 
a^i^e showb tiiat Muhammad uus regarded asi an impo:>tor by the 
ews of Madina at least 

(87) But God hiifh riir.<' d ihem with Ih-ir infiddiiy^ therrfore Jew 
s^hall h'''icv>'. Hodwell lenders it, " God iiath cursed them in their 
intidelity : few are they who believe." 

Savary has it : " God cursed them because of their perfidy. Oh, 
how small is t he number of the true helievers !" 

(88) And irhai a hook annr ujito them from God. The Qurdn, 
which Muh.iininad here distinctly claims to be the Word of God. 

They had htjore piayai^ tt'C. " The Jews, in expectation of the 
coming of Mnhamnuid (according to the tradition of his followersX 
used this pmyer : O God^ help us against the unbdieoen hff Ae prephtt 
teh'^ i* fo he Mnl in the Uist tinh's.^'- .V.t/f. 

l^h irk they knetc to be from God. Another charge of deUberate 
rejection of his claims. 

(89) Out of envy, h,oin.<e God iendeth down hig favours to siich of hie 
gervantx as hr . r** //j. Envious of " the *:ift of the prophetic officCi 
&c., to a pagan Arab, and not to a Jew." — iioduxU. 
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believe in that which God hath sent down ; out of envy, 
because God sendeth down his favours to such of his 
servants as he pleaseth : therefore they brought on them- 
selves indignation on indignation; and the unbelievers 
shall suffer an ignominious punishment. (90) AVhcn 
one saith unto them, Believe in that which Goo hath 
sent down; they answer. We believe in that which 

" It i^: remarkable that Muhammad accuses the Jews of rejecting 
hiui fur the pame reason their eMor^? and ]'rit .«t3 had refused Chlisti 
naiuely, for envy." — BrinckmaUy ^'otes on Jsldm, 

This assumption of Muhammad, like that of deliberate rejection 
of him whom they knew to be the prophet of God, and of that which 
tliey knew to be the Word of God {i.e., tlie Qurdn, see ver. 88), is 
purely j^ratuitons. He had fail^'d to ;^'ive liis Jewish hearers one 
single good reason for believing him to be sent of God as a prophet 
R Bosworth Smith {Mohammed and Mohammedanism, p. 14, second 
edition) is sOTprised '* that the avowed relation of Christianity to 
Judaism has not protected Islim from the assaults of Christian 
nTMdogi.sts, grounded on its no less explicitly avowed relation to the 
two loxether. " But surely " avowed " relationship can ail'ord no 
luotection to any religion against assault The avowed relationship 
must be proven to be genuine. Mere assertions on the part of Jesus 
never could have established any relationship between Christianity 
and Judai-m. This relationship is only establisbfd })V showing 
Christianity to be a development of Judaism — a developmeut de- 
manded by Judaism itself Until it can be shown that Isl&m is a 
farther development of both Judaism and Christianity, all avowed ** 
relationship counts for nothing. The ground of assault on the part 
of Christian anolo'^'ists is the manifest disagreement between islam 
and its " avowed relation " to Christianity. 

(90) That whith Oodhath ient doum. The Qnr&n. The TafHr-i-RauJi 
nnder>taiHls the allusion to be to the Gospel also^ but this o])inion is 
not well founded. The latter part of the verse nndoul»tt'dly refers 
to the Quran alone, and the allusion here niu^t to the same thing. 
That nhich liatk been sent down to ns. The Pentateuch. 
^ey njeet . . . the trwlh, conjiniii nff that whidiuwiA them. See 
note on ver. 40. This st^itement. o IVequently reiterated, is one of 
the chief of the points inviting attack upon the Qnr^n. The question 
to be decjiied is one of fact. D'-es tlie (^)ur;iii oontirni the dortrine, 
the history, and the plan of .<kilvatiou by atonement .set Wn th in the 
writings of Moses 1 If not, then the Qtxrin is a forgery, and Mu- 
hammad an impostor, the Qur&a being witness. 

Muslims are so thoronj^lily convinced of the force of this argument 
against them that they see no way of eva<li!i'i it except in the claim 
that the Pentateuch now in use among Jews and ChiisLiana is either 
in whole op in part a forgery. 

Say^ Wh t/ / ' ' It a ve ijk slain theprt^pheti of God f See Matt zxiii. 
37. 60 Bodweii i but see also notes on ver. 6a 
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hath been sent down unto ns: and they reject what 

hath been revcahd since, although it be the truth, con- 
firming that which is with them. Sav, Why there- 
fore have ye shiin the prophets of GOD in times past, 
if ye be true believers? (01) Moses formerly came unto 
you with evident signs, but ye afterwards took the calf for 
ymr god and did wickedly. (92) And when we accepted 
yonr covenant, and lifted the monntain of Sinai over 
you, sai/iiifjf, Heceive the law which we have given yon, 
with a resolution to perform it, and hear ; they said, We 
have heard, and have rebelled : and they were made to 
drink down the calf into their hearts for their unbelief. 
Say, A grievous thing hath your faith commanded you, if 
ye be true believers ? (93) Say, If the future mansion with 
God be prepared peculiarly for you, exclusive of the rest 
of mankind, wish for death, if ye say truth ; (94) but they 
will never wish for it, because of that which their hands 
have sent before them ; God knoweth the wicked-doers ; 



^91) The calf, bee uotes on ver. 50. 

i92) Lifted the moutUain of Sinai over you. See note on yer. 62. 
iVe have heard aiid rebelled. Muslim commentaton express a 

variety of opinions in reg:ir«l to tlu se wortls, e.g., they cried uli ud 
"we have liear<l," but said softly ''and relMdlt <j," or "we have be;ird" 
with our eiire " and rebelled with our hearts, or that their fathers 
heard and they rdnHUd; or that time said "we have heaid,* and 
tiOhtn "and rebelled ;" or, finally, that two different occasions are 
refened to^ one of obedience and another of lebellion. See Ti^Sr^ 
BaufL 

Satff A grievous ihinyj d-c. "Muhammad here infers from their 
foreratheis' disobedience in worshipping the calf, at the same time 

that they pretended to believe in the law of Mosea, that the faith of 

the Jewrf iu liis time was as vain and hyjKKTitical, since they rejected 
him, who was foretold therein, as an impostor." — Sale, Yah^Bai- 

d/tihci. 

(93) If the futwre mannon . . . wi$h for deathy if ye say tndK 

This same claim can be sot uii with equad justice against Mnslime, 

wlio hohl out no hope of salvation to mc\\ as reject Islalm. The 
2\tfi>ir-i-Iiiinft roLranls the \v<ir«L< -.ta being addrc-seJ to believers as a 
test of their fiiiiix. Tried by such a test, there are indeed very few 
true Muslims. 

(94) That ichirh their handt have sent before them. "That is, by 
reason of the wicked forgeries which they have l»cen guilty of in 
respect to the Scriptures. An expre^iou much like that of SSU Paul 
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(95) and thoti sbalt surely find them of all men the most 

covetous of life, even more than the idolaters : one of them 
would desire his life to be j)roh)nged a thousand years, 
bnt none shall reprieve himself from punishment, that his 
life may be prolonged : GrOD seeth that which they do. 

U (96) Say, Whoever is an enemy to Gabriel (for he hath 
caused iht Q^rdn to descend on thy heart, by the permission 
of God, confirming that which was before rwmkd^ a direc- 
tion, and good tidings to 1;he faithful) ; (97) whosoever is an 
enemy to God, or his angels, or his apostles, or to Gabriel, 
or Michael, verily God is an enemy to the unbelievers. 
(98) And now we have sent down unto thee evident 



where he says, thai wm men^t tint are open hefordutnd, ^ng before 

to judf/rneiU. " — Sa U. 

O'od knoictih the, ^n'rked-do'r^ Tlii.-J, with a muhitiide of piniilap 
passages in the Quran, clearly emphiuiises the truth of God's omni- 
ieieiiee. It is one of those truths which has ^ven Isldm so much 
moral power, an«l which asserts its snperionty over the various 
forms of heathenism with which it comes in contact. Such truths 
re^Mniini: Gocl account in great measure for its influence as a ^^mis- 
eionary religion." 

(96) WhiMMT 4t an enmw ia QabrieL The eoTmnentators say that 
the Jewi asked what angel it was that brou<^'ht the divine revelations 
toMnhammad; and hexw^ told that it was Gabrii l, they replied that 
he was their enemy, ai^'l t'lt^ messonpT of wrath and punishment; 
but if it had been Micliael, they would have believed on liim, be- 
cause tiiat angel was their friend, and the messenger of peace and 
plenty. And on this occasion, they say, this passage was revealed. 

That Michael was n ally the protector or guardian angtd of the 
Jews we know from ScriT)turf (Dan. xii, i); and it seems th;it rJabriel 
was, as the Persians call iiim, the anyel 0/ revdatwiis^ beiny lre<|uently 
ssnt on messages of that kind (Dan. ▼iii. 16; ix. 21 ; Lnke i. 19, 26) ; 
for which reason it is probal'le Muhamnuul pretended he was the 
anfjel from whom he received tlie (jin;in." — Sa/e, JaMluddln^ YaJnia, 

(98) Evidait S'tjus, " the revelation.s of this l)ook." — S<(le. " Tlie 
Qordn and miracles." — Taj'sir-i-RaujL The word Aydty here trans- 
lated tifffu^ is that which is used to denote the various sections or 
verses of the Qurdn. As these verses were claimeil to be a standing 
miracle, and were for this reason called sign?, the allusion of the pas- 
sage is to the r' Vf'l.'ifio)>!f of tlie (^hirnn, ns Sale has it. 

As to the claim of Muslim traduiun and of modem Muhamnia- 
dans that Muhammad wrought miracles, it is sufficient to say that 
such a claim is made directly in opposition to the repeated declara- 
tion of the Qurdn to the contrary. See vers, ii^?, 119; chap, iii 
184, 185; chap. viL 34-36, 109, lii ; chap. x. 21, <^c. 
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signs, and none will disbelieye them but tHe eyil-doen. 
(90) Whenever they make a covenant, will some of them 

reject it ^ yea, the greater part of tliem do not believe. 
(100) And when tliere came unto them an apostle from GoP, 
confirming that scri]>fure which was with them, some of 
those to wliom the scriptures were given cast the book of 
60D behind their backs, as if they knew it not : (101) and 
they followed the device which the devils devised against the 
kingdom of Solomon, and Solomon was not an unbeliever; 
but the devils believed not ; they taught men sorcery, and 
that which was sent down to the two angels at Babel, 
Hanit and Marut : yet those two taught no man until they 
had said, Verily we are a temptation, therefore be not an 



(100) An npoi<th' from Ooif, coiifmning thcU Kripture which iwm icitk 
thmi. Muliammad here roitemtos his claim to be an aj^ostle con- 
firming the Jewish Script urvsi. He wuuld also ha recognised as an 
apoetle of God because he confirmB the Jewish ScriptuMt. He there- 
fore attests the divine character of the Scriptnree extani in hu Itac 
See al8o note on ver. 90. 

(101) The dnncf ^r}iu'k d'tiU devised, "The devils liavirifr, by 
Qod'6 |>ermi6a>iuii, tempted Solomon without success, they made use 
of a tnck to blast his character. For they wrote seTenu books of 
nia'^ic, and hid them under that fnince's tiirone, and after his death 
told the i liiof nu n that if they wanted to know hj what means Solo- 
mon had obtained his ah<(dnle power over men, |.'enii. and tlie wimls, 
they should dig uuder his throne ; which having done, they found 
the aforesaid Moks, which contained impiuus superstitions. The 
better sort refused to learn the evil arts therein delivered, but the 
common people did ; and tlie priests published this scandalous story 
of Solomon, whicli obtained rreilit amoni,' the Jews, till G'hI, say 
the ^iuhianmadans, cleared that king by the mouth of their prophet, 
declnring that Solomon was no idolater." — SaU, Ta/tyoy JaUHmihu 

"Babel is ngar^ I by the Muslims as the fountain-head of the 
science of nia<;i('. They suppose Il'tnit and M/iri'it to be two angels 
wln». in ronsequenrc of their want of compassion for the frailties of 
mankind, were sent down to earth to be tempted. They both simied; 
and beinf^ permitted to choose whether they would be punished now 
or ht ivafter, chose the former, and are still suspended oy the feet at 
Babi'l in a rorky pit, and art^ the j^Toat teachers of magic." — Lane on 
chap, iii., note 14, of the Ihousaiid and One Ifights, See also Bod- 
well's note, 

HdrUt and Mdr6t, Some say only that these were two msgidsaii 

or angels sent by God to tench men mi^c and to tempt them; bat 

otlu'rs tell a loni;er fable, that the anpjels expressinj^ their surpri?? 
at the wickedne^ uf the sons of Adam, after prophets had been suit 
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unbeliever. So men learned from those two a charm by 
which they might canse division between a man and his 
wife; but they hurt none thereby, unless by God's per- 
mission, and they learned that which would hurt them, 

and not profit them ; aud yet tliey kuew that ho who 
bought that art should have no part in the life to come, 
and woful is tJie price for which they have sold their souls, 
if they knew it. (102) But if they had believed, and feared 
God, verily the reward they would have had from GoD 
would have been better, if they had known it 

(I (103) O true believers, say not to our ajpottle, " Baina ; " 
hat say "Undhdma;" and hearken : the infidels shall suffer 
a grievous punishment. (10-1) It is not the desire of the un- 



to them with divine commissions, God l)id tliem choose two out of 
their owu number to be sent down to be judKea 011 earth. Where- 
upon ihey })itched upon H&r6t and Mirdl^ who executed their office 
viih int^rity for some time, till Zuharah, or the ]>hinet Yenua, de- 
scended and appearetl before them in the shape of a beautiful woman, 
bringing a complaint against her husband (tlunigh others say she 
wa£ a real woman). As soon as thev saw her they fell in luve with 
her, and endeavotured to prevail on her to satiaf j their desires ; but 
she flew np again to heaven, whither the two angels also returned, 
but were not admitted. However, on the intercession of a certain 
pious man, they were allowed to choose whether tliey would be 
punished in this life or in the other; whereuuou tliey chose the 
lonner, and now suffer punishment acocnrdingly in Biabel, where 
tfaejr are to remain tiU the day of judgment They add that if a 
nan has a fancy to learn magic, he may gp to than, and hear their 
voice, but cannot see them. 

^'The Jews have something like this of the angel Shamhozai, 
who having debauched himself with women, repented, and by way 
of penance hung himself up between heaven and earth. (See 
Bereshit Kabbah in Oen. vL 2)." — Sale, Vahrja, JalaluJd'm, d-c. 

(103) Say not to ourapostk, ''Raina; " hut my ''UndMirna" "Those 
two Arabic words have both the same signitication, viz., Lock on us, 
and are a kind of salutation. Muhamnud had a great aversion to 
the firsL because the Jews frequently used it in derision, it being a 
word 01^ repro.ich in their tongue. They alluded, it pt ems, to tne 
Hebrew verb yn, rua, which signifies to be bad or viisc/iuvoiu" — 
Sale, JakUuddm. 

" Raina^ m prorumncedy means in Hebrew, **<mrhad one;'* but in 
Arabic, "/ooA onv$J*-^Bodtcd!, Abdul Qddir. 

(105) Whatever verse ice shall abrogate^ or cause thee to forget, we 
will bring a he'ter tlnin it, or one like unto it. " Im.dm Baj^hawi says, 
that the number of abrogated verses has been variously estimated 
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bdievers, either among those unto whom the scriptiues haye 
been given, or among the idolaters, that anj good should 
be sent down nnto 70a ixcm yonr Lobd: but QoD will 

appropriate his mercy unto whom he pleaseth ; for GoD is 

exceeding beneficent. (105) Whatever verse we shall abro- 
gate, or cause thee to forget, we will bring a better than 

from five to five hundied." — Htigkuf Jninduiaum to UuEomoH UrdA 

(^uniu, 1876, p. xix. 

The Tafih' Fatah-ul-Aziz describes three classes of abrof^ted pas- 
sages : (i.) where one varse or passage u §¥bttituted for another; 

(2.) where the meaning and force of a passage is abrogated by (As 
adJidon of finotJier pafysa-je, both passn'^es boin<j retained in the 
book ; and (3.) whore the passjige is removed entirely Irom both 
the book and the memory of those who may have heard it. See 
on this subject Introduction to Muii^s Life ofMahomd, pp. zzii and 
zzvi, also Preliminary Discourse, p. iia 

Briiickman, in his Notes on hh\m^ draws from tliis pa.<t.«:a'je the 
following conclusion :— " If God gave verses to Muhammad and then 
cancelled them, it utterly destroys the notion that the original of 
the present Quran, as we ncnv have it, was written on the preserved 
table from all eternity by Go<l. If it be said that Go«i thought it 
better to withdraw some verses after <leclarin<; them, it looks* as if 
God, like man, did not know the future ; and as we do nut know 
for a certainty what words were cancelled, we cannot teU which 
▼erae it is best for us to attend to." 

The doctrine «»f abrogation, as taught in this passage and others 
(xiii. 39 and xvi. io3\ sprang up (hirin<4 Muhammad's prnphttic 
career as a matter of uecessitv. The prophetic pa^ssages being deii- 
vereti piecemeal, and generally as the rehgions or poUtiea] dreiim- 
etances of the prophet demanded, it came to pass that some of the 
later deliverances were contradictory to former ones. The Jews, 
ever ab rt in their oppo.sition to the pretensions of the new religion, 
pointed out the discrepancies already manifest in the so-called leve- 
lations. Objections of this order conld not hut terioualy inflvenos 
the popularity of the prophet among his countrym^, and even 
jeopanliise his credit in the eyes of his own followers. Under cir- 
cumstances like these Muhammati ]>romul.i;ated the doctrine of abro- 
gation, a doctrine which not only secured the allegiance of those 
. whose faith had been shaken by Jewish objeetioiia^ but which hss 
served to strengthen his followers in all agea in their controfeny 
with Jews and Christians. 

The claim of tlie commentators is: (i.) That God is a sovereicn, 
and therefore at liberty to change or abolish hia laws at hi? own 
discretion ; (2.) that abrogation on Ms part does not imnly any 
imperfection in the laws changed or abolished, as Jews and Chris- 
tians had »leclared, V»ut tliat circumstances <»f time, place, kc, c;.ll'xl 
forth new laws, rites, aii«l ceremonic-*. All iJoil's laws, rites, aud 
ccremouics, ordained for the guidance of his creatures, are good aii«l 
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it^ or one like unto it Dost thou not know that God is 

almighty ? (106) Dost thon not know that unto God be- 
longeth the kingdom of heaven and earth ? neither have 
ye any protector or helper except God. (107) Will ye 
require of your apostle according to that which was for- 
merly lequiied of Moses ? but he that hath exchanged faith 

• 

true for the time and under the circumstances in which they were 

given and for which they were intended. 

Now, while it may be admitted that the abro^jatod pi^^acjp^! of the 
Quran may thus be upheld against the objection thai ihcy militate 
against the perfection of the divioe character, ocmmtn^, as Mtulima 
do^ the inspiration of the Quran, yet this doctrine vill not serve 
their purpose when applied to the allied abrogation of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and isew Testaments. 

On this point it becomes us to admit freely that God haa abro- 
gated in one ace rites, ceremonies, and laws which were commanded 
m another. We claim this mndi in our controversy with Jews con- 
cerning the rites and ordinances of the Mos;dc dispensation relating 
to clean an(l unclean meats, sacrifices and oiferinj^s, the observance 
of cenam feasts*, holy days, pilgrim^es, &c This doctrine is clearly 
maintained by the ApoiAle Paul in his E^tle to the Galatians and 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

But when the Muslim seeks to apply this principle of abrogation 
to th»* j^eat cardinal doctrines of tne Chrij^tian faith, as tauj^ht con- 
fiistenLly throughout the whole Bible, and thus attempts to reconcile 
the former Senptoies with the confendictonr teachings of the Qniin 
concerning the being and attributes of God, the Trinity, the Sonship of 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, and the Atonement, not to mention historical 
fiicts and the spirit of proi)hecy, the Christian does fairly take exce]>- 
tion to this doctrine of abrogation. No amount of argument can 
ever so reconcile the Qnr&n with the former ScriptnreB, which it 
profe.^^scs to confirm, as to make it possible to accept both as the 
Word of God. If the Bible be ncknowU dged to be the Word of 
God (and every Muslim is bound to do so), then, all rca'^onable con- 
cession to the doctrine of abrogation being made, the Quran must 
still be rejected. 

Dott not thou JcTuno that Ood ii Almighiyt This is L'iven as the 
reason why God may abrogate any portion of his Word. It is the 
reason given by all Muslim commentators. " He can do as he 
pleases. But God cannot lie. He cannot deny eternal truth, his- 
tories! iacts, and Ids own nature. **He cannot deny himself." 
Compare the teaching of Jesns in Matt v. 17. 

(107) That which icas formerhj required of ^^osrs f "Jaldluddfn 
says that what the Jews re<|uired of Moses was that thev might 
see God manifestly. The TaMr HuMini, however, has it that they 
demanded that Muhammad should show them each a complete booK, 
giTea at one time, as was given to Moses. Whatever the allusion 
may be, one thing is evident^ ris., that Muhammad was troubled 
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for infidelity, hath already erred from the straight way. 
(108) Many of those unto whom the soriptures haye 

been i^ivcn, desire to render you again nnbelievers, after 
ye have believed ; out of envy from their souls, even 
after tlie truth is becoiiie manifest unto them ; but for- 
give them, and avoid Hum, till God sliall send his com- 
Svu. mand; for God is omnipotent (109) Be constant in 
prayer, and give alms; and what good ye have sent 
before for yoor souls, ye shall find it with God ; snrely 
€k>D seeth tiiat which ye do. (110) They say, Verily none 
shall enter paradise, except they who are J ews or Christians : 
this is their wish. Say, l*roduce your proof of tJi is, if ye 
speak truth. (Ill) Nay, but he who resigueth himself to 
God, and doth that which is right, he shall have his reward 

and displeased at llie di:?posiiiou of liis followers to require of biui 
Bimilar evidence of liis prophetic mission to that given oy Aloees." — 
IhUt on Roman Urd& ^urdn. 

(108) Out of envy from their touUf <fcc. See notes on ver. 89. 

Ihit forgive them, and avoid them. These words indicate the poHcy 
of Muliuiuiuad, so long as be was too weak to iLse the more convmcing 
areuineiit of the Bword in the controversy with the powerful Jewi^ 
tribes of Madina. The fiuthfal were not to wage war against them, 
but to fori^ive them, and to prevent their exerci.sing any evil 
influence, they wore to be avoided. Tlie Tafsir-i-Uaufi jiaraphnises 
tliis passage tlius : " For^jive and pass them by, until God reveal his 
command concerning their slaughter or their payment of tribute.** 

(100) Be constant in prayer. Prayer is the first of the five prin* 
cipal duties of the Miislnn. It consists in the (tirering of ascriptions 
of^ praise to the deity with 8upi)lication for divine blessinj; five times 
a day. The times tor prayer arc : (i.) In the evening at lour minutes 
after sunset ; (2.) just after nightfall ; (3.) at daybi«ak in the mom* 
ing ; (4.) at noon, as soon as the eun begins to decline fnm the 
meridian ; (5.) midway between noon and sunset See also note on 
ver, 42. 

And aljM, The giving of zaJcdt, or legal and obUgatory ahaSj is 
another of the five duties. The idea wasprobabljr oonowed mm 
the Jewish tithes. See note on ver. 42, and Pieliminaiy PlseounM^ 

p. 172. 

(110) Thnj sai/, Vertly none shall enter jxtradise, ejccrpt they irho art 
Jews or Christians. This passage was revealed ou occoiuou of a 
dispute which Muhammad had with the Jews of BCadina and the 
Christians of Najr.4n, eacli of them asserting that those of their 
reli<;i(>n onlj should be saTed.'' — Jaidluddin, See note on 
ver. 61. 

(111) iVa^, hut lie who rcsigneth hiniselj to God, and doth that which 
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with bis LoBD : there shall come no fear on them, neither 

shall they be grieved. 

II (112) The Jews say, Tlie Christians are grmnidcd on 
notliini; ; and the Christians say, The Jews are grounded 
oa nothing ; yet they hoik read the scriptures. So like- 
wise say they who know not the scryjdure, according to 
their saying. But GrOD shall judge between them on the 
day of the resurrection, concerning that about which they 
WW disagree. (1 13) Who is more unjust than he who pro- 
hibiteth the temples of God, that his name should be re- 
membered therein, and who hasteth to destroy them ? Those 
men cannot enter therein, but with fear ; (114) they shall 



tr right, d-c Here we have first a denial of the teaching of Jews 

and Christians that a profes.«ioii of, and obedience to^ the require- 
nionts of their relit'ion is necessary to salvation. As tliia is also 
tile teaching of the MusUuis, the force of this denial of it by 
Ifahamin&d can only be eTaded by the convenient doctrine of afaio* 
gatiou. Secondly, v>c have here a declaration that resignation to 
the "will of (lod and ri<;lit doing, which Jaldluddin interprets as 

as.sertiiiu the unity of God," are the sole conditions of salvation. 
If so, then men are btill under the law, and so cannot be t>avcd, 
teeing none can fulfil its requirementa. If so, then the Gospel of 
Je.«u.«, wliich the Quidn claims to have attested, is untrue. 

(112) 7'he Jews snij, The Christians are grounded on nothing^ drc, 
"The Jews and Cliristiansi are here accused of denvin" the truth 
of each other's relij^ion, notwithstanding they read the iScriptures ; 
whereas the Pentateuch bears testimony to Jesus, and the (3ospel 
hears testimony to Moses." — Sale, Jalaluddin. 

Yd thfij both read the Scriptures. This is furtlii r ti'stimony to the 
Jewish and Christian Si rii>turi.'S, as not only extant and in general 
u?e amouij Jews and Christians, but also to their credibility. The 
plain inference from this passage is that Muhammad regarded them 
as genuine. Whein 0 then the ground for the charge made by him 
that the Jews and Ciiristians chan;,'ed and corrupted their Scriptures 
(ver. 41)? The an-wrr is, tliat he did not char-^'e upon them tlie 
crime of corrupting the text^ but of jiervcrliiiy and conaaling tJui 
meaning of their Scriptures. 

The charge made by mo>l. rn Muslims as to the corruption of the 
Bihle text cannot be justitie l hy any fair intei-pretation of tlie 
Qunin. This is an arrow borrowed from the (quiver of ChrisLiiUi 
infiilelity. 

7%ey kAo know not th$ Scripture, The heathen Arabs, who sided 

witli .Tl'ws and Christians in their debates. 

(J 13, 114) Who is more tiyijmt than he vho prohibit cth the temples 
of Gijii, dtc, **0t lundereth men from paying their adorations to 
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hare shame in this world, and in the next a grievous 
pumshment (115) To CrOD b^hngdh the east and the 
west; therefore whithersoeyer je torn yoorselyes to pray, 
there is the face of €rOD; for €k>D is omnipresent and 

omniscient (116) They say, God hath hegotten children: 

God forbid ! To him hdonyeth whatever is in heaven, and 
on earth; (117) all is possessed by him, the Creator of 



God in those sacred places. Thk passage, Siiys Jalaluddin, waa 
revealed on newi being brought that the Romans had apoQed the 
temple of Jemaalera ; or else when the irlolatrous Arabs obstructed 
Muliammnd's vi?itin.: the temple of M iTckah in the expedition of al 
Hudaibivii, which happened in the sixth year of the Hijra." — Sale, 

But Rod well pointa out that this verse is misnlaced nere, iu case 
it has reference to the Makkans who obstmcted Mnhammad'a viait to 
the K;i;ibah in the sixth year of the Hijra. 

"Muhammad little thou^dit how this ver?f foreshadowed his suc- 
cessors. The Mopi^ue of Umer at Jerusalem aud the Mosque of ist. 
Sophia will occur to the Teador." — BrmAmanCt NoUi <m laUim, 

J%Ote mm cannot ent>r thrnn hut with fear. This verse is nfoTed 
to as authority for excluding Chiiatians the Mnsjid, eapedaUj 
from the Kaabah. 

(115) WhUhef«ie90t ye timiwmndm to pray^ there it ike face of God. 
This verse is repirded bv all commentitors as abroirattMl by ver. 
145. It is sjiid to have Wen revealed in tlie inte rval lu tween the 
al)ro.jation of the commanil to pray towanl Jerusalem and the final 
command to turn tuward Makkaii. A multitude of stories have been 
invented to ezpkun the verse, but their recital would be unprofit- 
able. 

For Goii is omnirrmnt and omniscienf. This is pven as the reason 
for requiring no Qibla. Even the Mui>lim must be struck with the 
very strange inconsistencj between thia reaaonable statement and 
the reason assigned in ver. 145 for the command to turn to Ifakkah 

as the Qibla. 

(IIG) Thi^j say^Go<i hath hijott.-ii children. "This is spoken not 
only of the Christians and of the Jews (for they are accused of 
holding Uzair or Exra to be the Son of Godl bqt also the pagan 
Arabs, wlio imagined the angels to be daughters of Ood." — SaU^ 

Taf»'ir-i-RauJi. 

This charjge indicates the ignorance of the Arabian prophet; 
Neither Jews nor Christiana ever said God begot children in tne senae 
here ascribed. The charge was probably due t(^ an inference drawn 

from the languajie u>!ed by rhristian", and ]i«*rhaps by Jews, in speak- 
in;:: of Christ and his j». ople as the "Son of God" aud "the children 
of God." Tlic charge against the Jews that they called Ezra the S<mi 
of God (chap. X. ^o) is entirely without proof, and altogether b^ond 

the region of probability. 

(117) Be, and it is. The doctrine that God creates out of notliin.:^ 
is here clearly recognised. Also his entire sovereiguty over ail thiu^ 
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heaTen and earth ; and when he dreceeth a thing, he only 
saith unto it, Be, and it is. (118) And they who know 
not the scriptures say, Unless God speak unto us, or thou 
show us a sii;n, wc unll not believe. So said those before 
them, according to their saying: their hearts resemble 
each other. We have already shown manifest signs unto 
people who firmly believe; (119) we hare sent thee in 
trath, a bearer of good tidings and a preacher; and thou 
jshalt not be questioned concerning the companions of 
helL (120) But the Jews will not be pleased with thee, 
neither the Christians, nntil thou follow their religion ; 
say, The direction of GoD is the true direction. And 
verily if thuu follow their desires, after the knowledge 
which hath been f^nveii thee, thou shalt find no patron or 
protector against God. (121) They to whom we have 



(118) Or tJiou :Jww iis a mgn. This paasage points to the strong 
pressure brought to bear upon Muhiininia<l, nut only by Jlws and 
Christians, but also by tlie Arfib.s, in their constant ik-niaiid for 
miraclefi. Suck pa^^iageti ako cltiaxl)' bliow that Muiiammad w rought 
nominclet. 

We hare alreaiifl dwwn manifest signs. Muhammad here probably 
allu«ies to the verm (ilyitii signs) of the Quiibi as manifest signs to 

believers. 

(119) YFtf hav mnt Um ... a preacher. This is Muhammad's 
eUam omioeming himself. He ever sets himself forth as a preacher, 

yet as a messenf^er of Go<l, an apostle, by whom the Qur4n was to be 
conveyed to and enforctil u})on the world. The power l>y which it 
wad to be enforced, at the time this puivaage was written, was itcrsua- 
wUm* The pains consequent on unbelief were the pams of hell-fire. 
fidiereiB were not yet made by the power of the sword. 

Thou shall not be questioned conrcmiii'j fhr rrmpanimis of hell. Tlie 
Ta/sir Htisaini says these words were s-poken in reply to the inquiry 
of Muhammml concerning his parent^ who had cued in idolatry. 
The meaning, however, seems to be that the pcophet was not to 
dispute, but simply to proclnim the tnUh. If men would not believe, 
the responsibility rested with them. They thereby proved them- 
fcelves to be companions of hell, 

(1 20) CTfiKI tiwu follow tkeir rdigion. We learn from this passage the 
growiiig diYiaion between the Jews and Christians and Muhammad, 
who is now reijarded as teachinf^ doctrine whicli is far from attesting 
the fuitli of Abraham, Moses, and Jesus. Even Muhammad recognises 

their religion" as different from his own, but yet dill'erent only as 
heresy diifers from orthodoxy. 

(121) They to whom K$hav€gwm the book. Sale, in his tnuislatioii, 
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given the book qf the Qurdn, and who lead it with its trae 
reading, they believe therein; and whoever believeth not 
therein, tliey shall perish. 

II (122) O children of Israel, remember my favour 

wherewith I have favoured you, and tliat I have pre- 
ferred you before all nations; (123) and dread the 
day wlierein one soul shall not make satisfaction for 
another soul, neither shall any compensation be accepted 
from them, nor shall any intercession avail, neither shall 
they 1)0 helped. (124) Rememher when the Lord tiled 
Abraham by certain words, which he fulfilled : God said. 
Verily I will constitute thee a model of religion nnto 
mankind; he answered, And also of my posterity; God 
said. My covenant doth not comprehend the ungodly. 

aupplies the words *^cfihe Qurdn" after this sentence. Some Mmlim 

conmu ntati^rs uixlor-tanil the passage in the same way ; but the 
BeiitiiMoni of the whuh' jxis?af;e, as wvW as the interpretation of most 
Muslim cuniuieutalors, is against it. The reference is to ihe Jewiaii 
and Christiaa Scriptures, and the meaning of the pas^sage then ii^ 
**The direction of God is the true direction/* i.e., Ishira, and those 
Jews and Christians wlio read tlieir own Scrijiturcs "with it.s tnie 
reading," t.e., who do not change or twist the evident import thereof^ 
*^they Mlieve therein." 

We have in this passage a distinct witness of Muhammad himself 
to the ^'eimineness and cre<libility of tli*- Seriptnres extant in his 
own time, and in use among Jews and Christiana, 

(122) 0 children of Israel. . . . / have preferred you before all 
natiam^ ie., '* until the time of Mohammad. Then the desoeodsati 
of Ishinael were not so approved by QodJ'Srindman't Ifbietm 
Isldm. 

This verse and the next are identical with vers. 46 and 47. 
(124) i{m«m6«rinfcmtA« Lord ^netiXftroAom. "God tried Abrsbsm 

chiefly by commandix^( him to Imve his native country and to olTer 
his son. But tlie romnu iitators snpjMiso the trial hcri- memt related 
only to some particular ceremonies, such as circumcif«ion, piigriuiage 
to tne Kaabah, several riteB of purification, and the like." — Sal^. 

WkUth he fulfilled. \Vhi( h Ai>raham fulfilled by leaving his home 
and country, an*l,as Mu>1ini.s believe, by offering up IsmiS as a sscri- 
fice. Sue chap, xxxvii. 101-107. 

Verily I vnll comtitute thee a modd of reliyion. " I will establish 
thee the leader of the people." — Savarv, 

" I have rather expressed the meaning than truly translated the 
Arabic word Tmdm^ which an^wcrsi to the L.itin AntiMi.i. Tlii-< tiile 
the Muhammadans give to their priests who W-gin the prayers m 
their mo^tpies, and wnom all the congregation foUow.*— 
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(125) And when we appointed the holy house ofMaJckah to 
be a place of resort for mankind, and a place of security ; 

and said^ Take the station of Abraham for a phico of 
prayer; and we covenanted with Abraham and Ismail, 
that they should cleanse my house for those who should 
compass it, and those who should be devoutly assiduous 
then, and those who should bow down and worship. (126) 



(125) The Mjf houte. **That is, the Eaabali, which is nsnally called, 
by way of eminence, the hoiue. Of the sanctity of this builmng ana 
( ther particulan relating to it» see the PreUminaiy DiBcourse, p» 

The ttation of Abraham, "A place bo called within the inner 
enclosnie of the Kaabah, where they pret^d to show the print of his 

foot in a stone," — Sale. 

According to the Tafstr-t-RavJt^ Abraham visited the house of 
Ismail in his absence, but nut liking the treatment he received 
from bki wife, left with her a message tor his son, which was under- 
stood by T.-rnan to express a desire that he should divorce his wife. 
This he did, wlieii he married another. Abraliam came nL'ain in the 
abeence of his son, and bein^ urged by his daughter-in-law to descend 
from his camel and to permit her to wash his nead, he declared that, 
owing to a yow not to leaye his camel till he had completed his 
journey, he could not f;et down. BeinL,' ]>re?pe(l, however, lie so far 
consented, tliat with one foot on his camel and tin- otliur on a Stone 
he had his head washed ! This is " the i>Iace of Abraham." 

And we covenanted vUh Abraham and lemaUf doe. The [)urpoee of 
this passage seems to have been: (i.) To confirm in Arah minds their 
own traditions respecting Abraham and Ismafl as the lounrlers of 
the temple at Makkah, and (2.) to present the proj[diet of Arabia as a 
TdTonner of Makkan iaolatry, as Abraham was said to have been. 

Throughout the Qurdn Muhammad endeavours very adroitly on 
the one iiand to imitate the Old Testameut proj»]iets, and on the 
other to make it appear that the circumstances of trial and (*i){)(»sitiou 
under which the Old Testament prophets laboured were precisely 
similar to those under which he laboured. 

For most satisfactory reasons for re'sardini,' this whole Muslim 

v' < 

history of Al-raham and Ismail a.s uttirly unworthy of the least 
treditj see Introduction to Muir's Lije of Malmntt^ pp. cxciiL, cxciv., 
and ceix. note. 

The adoption of Arab and Jewish legend curr( nt in his day as 
true, and the promuh^'ation of it as of divine nutlii>iity. mi-Jit be 
reconciled with the theory that Muhammad, tbough self-deceived, 
vet was honest in his prophetic character. But when we add to this 
Lis TEcillation between the temples at Makkah and Jerusalem, fixing 
on the latter first, then expressing,' hinjself indifferent to either, and 
finally settlin;^' on Makkah, the inconsistency is a little too striking 
to Uilly with buch a theory. 
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And when Abraham said, Lord, make this a territory of 
security, and bounteously bestow fruits on its inhabitants, 
such of them as believe in God and the last dav : God 
answered, And whoever believeth not, I will bestow on 
him little J afterwards I will drive him to the punishment 
of Jiell'iaie; an ill journey shall it be ! (127) And when 
Abraham and Ismail raised the foundations of the house, 
Mying, Lobd« aooept U from ns, for thou art he who heareth 
and knoweth: (128) Lord» make ns also resigned unto thee; 
and of our posterity a people resigned unto thee, and show 
ns our holy ceremonies, and he turned nnto us, for thoa 
art easy to be reconciled, and mercifuL (129) Lord, 
senil them likewise an apostle from among them, who 
may declare thy signs unto them, aud teach them the 
book 0/ th( Qurdn and wisdom, and may purify them; foi 
thou art mighty and wise. 

(127) And when Abraham and Ismail raisejJ th< foxi-ndatuiix* ofth€ 
houitc, d-r. Miiir, in his Life of Mahom^it, Introduction, pp. c\n. 
aud cxcii., idiuwa the whole story to be most clearly a icgcuddiy 
fiction. 

( 1 28) Lord, make m al$o resifrnrtj. " The Arabic word is Mudkmna, 
in tlif singular MvJiHm^ which the Muhammndans take a.-? a title 
peculiar to themaelves. The Europeaas generally write and pro- 
noimee it M'umlman.*-~Sai€. 

Ilnlwell hjvs <;reatly impMvt d the translation by retaining tiw 
original form of the word, Lord, make us alao Mmliins, and our 
posterity a Muslim people," &c, 

(129) LorJy send them likewise an apostU from among themt wko may 
declare thy tigfu unto tkem^ Se, If these wvnde had been put into 
the mouth ot Moses, we might regard them as an allusion to Dent 
xviii. T :;. As they stand, and regarded in the liijlit of Muhammad^ 
prophetic i-ret*?nsions, the resemblance is probably accidental. 

Underlying these words there is the claim of the Quraish to be 
tla- children of A]>raham, a claim which has little positive evidence 
in its far(nir. The neLrative proof derived from the lact that the Jeirs 
never dtMiifd it is, aftt-r all, very much wiukeued when we consider 
that a claim to be an Ibhmuelite would be a matter of small interest 
to a Jew ; besides, the general ignorance of Arabia and its people 
prevalent everywhere would naturally lead them to j^foA all Arnhs 
as Ishmaelitea. Under such drcumstances, the silence of the Jevs 
carries little weight with it. 

''And witdom^ t.e., the meaninf^ of the Qur&n, or its dedarationi 
as to thing!^ required and forbidden, as to things clean and nnc1flS»| 
and thus throi^^h the law to purify them." — Tafub-'i'^ainfi. 
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II (130) Who will be averse to tlie religion of Abraham, 
but be whose mind is infatuated ? Sarely we have 
chosen him in this world, and in that which is to 
come he shall be one of the righteous. (131) When 
his Lord said unto him, Besign thyself 2into me; he 
aDSwered, 1 have resigned myself unto the Lord of all 
creatnres. (132) And Abraham beqneathed this rdigion 
to his children, and Jacob did the same, saifing. My 
children, verily Qob hath chosen this religion for you, 
therefore die not, unless ye also be resigned. (133) Were 
ye present when Jacob was at the point of death ? when 
he said to his sons, Whom will ye worship after me ? 
They answered, We will worship thy God, and the God 
of thy fathers Abraham, and Ismail, and Isaac, one GOD, 
and to him will we be resigned. (134) That people are 
now passed away, they have what they have gained, and 
ye shall have what ye gain ; and ye shall not be questioned 
Gonceming that which they have done. (135) They say, 
Become Jews or Christians that ye may be directed. Say, 

(130) The religion of Abraham, Ca, Isldm. Whilst such language 
was intended to serve the purpose of winning the .lew.-*, it expresses 
no real concesaion to them. In so far as they (lilfereil from laldlDy 
ju«t BO far /iod t/u:j/ departed from " the religion of Abraham." 

(188) And Abrakam bequecUhed ihi$ rdiffkm to hi$ ehUdren, and Jacob 
did the same, (f-'\ That the religion referred to here is Islim it 
evident from tlie hitter part of tlie verse. Understooil in tlio sense 
intended by Muhammad, viz., thai the Muslim faith wais the religion 
of Abraham and the patnarchs, this statement is false. Accordingly, 
we have here a statement, whidi, if overthrown, carries with it the 
whole fabric of Muhanunadanisni built upon it. Either the reli<jion 
of Islam was the reli'.^ion of Abraliam, Isaac, and Jacob, or it was not. 
If it was, let us have the evidence of the former Scriptures, the 
witness of the former prophets. Failnre here mnst stigmatise the 
whole system as a f«rger>\ 

(134) Tht'if have what they have ffnincd. "Or, deserved. The 
Muhamnuitlan notion, as to the imputation of moral actions to man, 
which they call qain or acquisition, is sufficiently explained in the 
Preliminary Discourse," p. 1 56. — Hale. 

Ye shall not he <jutstumed condrning that which they have done. 
Neither their virtues nor their vices will bo accredited to you. 
£Teiy man shall answer fur Ids own sin. See chap. xxxv. 19. 

Theif f^Vi Become Jewe or C^ristiane, that w may be direeted, 
Sojf, Nttff, die. We here learn the estimate whicn Mohammad put 

Y 
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Kay, wefoUaw the religion of Abraham the orthodox, vho 
was no idolater. (136) Say, We believe in God, and that 
which hath been sent down nnto ns, and that which hath 

been sent down unto Abraham, and Ismail, ana Isnac, 
and Jacob, and the tribes, and that which was delivered 
unto Closes, and Jesus, and that which was delivered unto 
the prophets from their Lord : We make no distinction 

upon the Judaism and Christianity of his day. Tlicy were systemi 
of idolatry : the Jews regarding Ezra as the Son of God, aa the 
commentatort allege ; the Chrbtiaiit holding to a Trinity which, 
with Muhammad, consisted of 6W, 3/ary, and Jetut, See chap. iv. 
169; conip. chan. v. ii6, and chap. xix. 36. The Mu^hm is 
taught to reganl himself as a follower of that faith from wliich boUi 
Jew and Christian had wandered, the faith of Abraham, ** who wm 
no idolater." 

The orthfuloT, Arabic Ilanff^ meaning; O'lr irho h'ls turri'd fr -i 
goo<l to bad, or from 1i;id to ^'ood. Ht-re the nu'aiiin;^ i.sone\vh'J 
has turnetl fioui idolatry- tu ihc wurahip of the true God. fcnic liol- 
well's note on chan. zti. 121. 

(136) »Srt;/, rr< oelievt in Cjm?, and that ^rhich hath been $ent Joim 
to dc. No ]>as.si'4e in the (}iiran sets forth more ch'arly th.iu 
this the claims of Iblam. It is lUe om true rdxgvon of all the |t» 
yhett and apoitkt of God. It was the rel i gion of Abraham, of Hoses, 
and of Jesu.s. Upon tbia foundation the whole structure of IsUm 
stands. Tile controversy Ix-tween tlie Cliristian and the Muslim i*, 
mainly, one as to fuct. Tlie juincipal <iuesti<in is, Docs L<ldin con- 
serve within iUelJ the systmi of fpirtliuU truLhy the hisioncal Jo^i** 
and (he plan of t<idvation tU forth in ihe teaihingi of the patriartkt ana 
jirophets of the Old Tetiammt difi]>' n»ifwn, and of Je$m and hiiApodla 
m the Nt:>f ! Tliis is the ]vtint which Muslims ever seek to evnde, 
and yet thia i-> tkt point which, above all others, they are bound lo 
establish (see also above on rer. 132). 

Tlmt which hath Item tent down unto Afirahamj <f-c., . . . w 
mak^. no ({istinrtion Utinni any of them. Two points of ini|><irt- 
nnce in the contruvcisy wxXh Mu-liins may l*e noted here :- first, 
it is here asscrleil thai wriltcn revelations (books) like unto the 
Qur&n were **6ent down" from God "nnto Abraham, and lanaQ, 
and Isaac, and Jacoli." Where is the evidence of the truth of these 
{■tatenieiit- f Where the j-roof that Ismail was a ]»ro]>het at all! 
The Muslim will say lliat ihe te>timony of the Qunin is sulhcient 
evidence. This is the ar<^'unient of Muhammad himself in the next 
verse. But this same statement declares that the writing's of Mi»>e-! 
nn<l Jesus are, e<iually with the Qunin, to be re^Mrded as tlie in>pire»i 
Word of (fod. This is our si cund j)oint. If, uow, the Scripture? of 
the Old and New Testaments contra«iict or fail to corroborate tliesc 
assertions of the Qurdn, then the Qurdn points to the evidence which 
refutes its own statements. The assertion of modem Muslims, that 
these books, the writings of Mosca and Jesua included, are no longer 
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between any of them, and to God are we resigned. (137) 
Now if they believe according to what ye believe, they 
are enrely directed, but if they turn back, they are in 
schism. God shall support thee against them, for he is 
the hearer, the wise. (138) The baptisni of (ioD hnvc we 
received, and who is better than Gujl> to baptize ? him do 



extant, and that the Itooks in the hands of Jews and Christians are 
either forgeries or old copies of the Scriuture t>o full of corruption!} 
as to b« no loneer cKdible. i» itself eviaence of the desperatioii of 
the ^lu-lim apul()«,dst. Sucii an assertion is, of course, incapable of 
pn>of. Notwithstanding, it is marvellous with what pertinacity the 
assertion continues to be made. 

(137) // they turn hackj they are in tehism. This last clause is 
tran.>«lated in Rod well, **they cut themselvet off from youy" in the 
T'lptr-i-Haiiji, "are in opposition and enmity to you;** in Abdul 
Qskiix's translation, " are opposed to you." 

On his entry into Madina, Muhammad courted the favour of the 
Jews. Hoping to bring them over to acknowledge his proplietic pre- 
tenfdonSjhe expressed much reverence for the patriarchs ol the Jews, 
and e8j»ecially for Ahraharn, "tlie ortliodox. A similar <losin' to 
win the influence of the Abyssinian " Naiashi," and the Chriaiian 
tribes of Yaman, drew forth from him sinular expressions of respect 
for Jesus. His was the religion of Abraham, Moses, and Jesus. 
Why should they not acknowleiige hiin. peeing he h;i«l been sent to 
confirm the Scriptures of both Jew and Christian I His neighbours 
and fellow-townsmen, the Jews, demanded of him the proof of his 
claim. Failing to satisfy this very reasonable demand, he soon found 
the Jews to be his keenest opponents, whose objt-ctions he couM not 
iilence, siive by the assassins knife and the lanatie's sword. This 
verse nnirks the growing antipathy towards these. Failure to obey 
the ''pr« iphet" was now evident apostasy from God ; refusal to accept 
the doctrines of Isldm, evidence of enmity toward the Muslims. 

God trill svpjiort thte aqdind thfm. The l>kM«ly triumph over the 
Baui Quraidha and the ikmi ISadhir is heit; foreshadowed. Argu- 
ment and miracle being denied him, Muhammad still relies on God. 
With this f.iitli he instigates the assassination of Abu Afak, of KAb, 
and Ibn Sanina ; exiles the liani Nailhir and Qainiicaa ; and oMt-rs 
the slaughter of eight himdred men of the iioui Quroidha in cold 
blood. 

It is said that the blood of the Khalifah Othmdn, which was shed 
by an ass.xssin s hand while reading the Qnrao, fell upon the words 
of this verse. See RiKlwell in loco. 

(138) Tli>e baptism of God have we received. liinlweil trauslatea 
this naasage, Ishun is the baptism of God," bnt says, " The original 
simply has ^Ba^um. of God. This may be understo.Hl uither of 
Islam generally, or, with Ullman, in the more restricted sense of 
circumcision." 

Sale says, " By baptiem is to be underatood the religion which God 
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we worship. (139) Say, Will ye dispute with us con- 

ceriiiii;^^ CrOD, who is our Lord, and yourLoRD? we have 
our works, and ye h ive your works, anei unto him are we 
sincerely devoted. (140) Will ye say, truly Abraham, 
and Ismail, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the tril>es were 
Jews or Christians? Say, are ye wiser, or God? And 
who is more unjust than he who hideth the testimony 
which he hath received from GoD ? But GtOD is not regard- 
less of that which ye do. (141) That people are passed 
away, they have what they have gained, and ye shall have 
what ye gain, nor shall ye he questioned concerning that 
which they have done. 

il (142) The foolish men will say, What hath turned 
tlioni from their Qibla, towards which they formerly 
prat/oif Say, Unto God hehm'jrth the east and the 
west: he directeth whom he pleaseth into the right 

institutt'il in tlie l)e;,Mnm'ncr ; bocau5ic the sipi?? of it appear in tbe 
per.-on \\ lio profoitses it, as the sigus of water appear in the clothes 
of him that is baptized." 

Abdul Q4flir tranr;Ute8 it " The Colour of Ood," and oomments thus 
in the margin : "Tlie Christiiiiis liad a custom that when any one 
wa^ iiitr<Kluou(l into their n-li.:ion, they prepared a vellow colouring 
mutter with wliich they coloured the man's clothes and person. 
This TeT8c was spoken in opposition to this pnetiee." The Te^itkr-i' 
Runjl '^\yc% the same translation, and refers it to the baptism of 
infants l»y immersion in water colonred yellow, which was used for 
their purification. He understands the verse to mean, "that purifi- 
cation of Muslims from the contamination of idols by faith in God." 

(139) WUl ye dispute with us concerning God, etc. ? " These words 
were reveal ! 1)( cause the Jews insisted that they first received the 
S- rijitinvs, that their Qibla was more ancient, and that nn propheta 
could arise among the Arabs ; and therefore if Muhammad was a 
prophet, he must hftve been of their nation." — Sale, JaUUuddtiL 

(140) Jar.^ nr Christiaiu, The authcnr of the uotee oa the Boman 
X^rdi'i Qurdn calls attention to the anachronism of applnnj: the 
names "Jew" and "Christian" to those. who were dead centuries 
before these titles had any existence. 

Who hideth the Uetimonyf dx. " The Jews are again aoeused of 
r< >rru}>ting and suppressing the prophecies in the P^tateueh relating 
to Aluhammad." — Sale. 

On this subject see further Prelim. Disc, p. 106, and notes on 
Terse 74. 

(142) Whnt hath turned them fr<m Hheir Qibla, dc ? "At first, 
Muhammad aud his followers observed no particular rite in taming 
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way* (143) Thus have we placed you, 0 Ardbiam, an 
intermediaie nation, that ye may be witness against t?ie 
rest of mankind, and that the apostle may be a witness 



their faces towar<l!» any certain place or quarter of the world when 
they prayed, it being declared to be perfectly indifferent (ver. 115). 
AfterwaidB, when the prophet fled to Madfna, he directed them to 
tarn towanls the temple of Jerusjilem (probably to ini^Tatiate himself 
with the Jews), whicn continued to be their QiMa fur six or seven 
months ; but either finding the Jews too intractable, or despairing 
odienrise to gain the pa^an Arabt, who oould not foivet their respect 
to the temple of Makkah, he ordered that pnyexB for the fntoie should 
be towards the lawt. This chanjjie was made in the second year of 
the Hijra, and occasioned many to fail from him, taking olfeuce at 
his Incoiishmar.'* — So^, Jal&lwld%n, 

The "foolish men" were the Jew.s and the di-affect* d among the 
people of Madina. Tlu'ir fully l oii-i-ted in tlieir inal-iliiy to recon- 
cile the statement of Muhmunad in ver. 1 1 5, and liis jtr.ictice. for 
lifteeu mouths, in turning touiurds Jerusiileui, with the new command 
to turn towaias the temple of the idolaters. Every appeal to reason 
was deprecated, and those claiming the rij:ht of private judgment 
w»'re «^tigmatif>ed as fools. All wlio faile*! to acquiesce in every 

Sropottal of the " prophet " were disaffected. IslAui then, as now, 
emanded (he tntire aibmimUm of the intellect, ss well ss the will, to 
the dictum of the infallible prophet of an unattested revelation. 

Say, Unto God Iwlornirfh the ead <nul tlve wext. Thin is used as an 
arj^unient to justify the dtaiif/e of Qibla. G(«l may do as be pleaseth 
with hi.-' own. The same statement is used in ver. 1 15 to show that 
no Qibla was necessary on the ground that Qod ie everywhere present. 
"Whithersoever ye turn yourpelves to pray, there is the face of 
God." It ix a very convenient arL'iuiient that will both prove the 
rationality of turning from one Qibla to another, and at the same 
time disprove the necessity for a Qibla at all I 

(143) TTiui have we placed you, O Arabians, an intermedtate nation^ 
tit. Savary translates thus : "We liave esUiblished you, O chosen 
peonle, to Uar witness against the rest of the nation, as your apostlo 
will bear it against yon. 

Bod well says, ''A central people," instead of ** intennediate 
nation." 

Sale says, "The comraenUators (Jal^iln<l(lin, Yahya, Are.) will liave 
the meaning to be, that the Arabiims arc here declared to be a most 
just and good nation.* 

The idea intended ,«cems to me to be this : Wakkah with the Kaabah 
bein-^' now constituted the sacred city of Islam, as Jerusalem with 
the temple was the sacred city of tiie Jews, Arabia was thereby made, 
ao to speak, the centre of the world in mattos of religion, and, con- 
■eqnently, the Arabians were constituted witnesses for the true 
relidon a^'ainst the rest of niankin<l, even ns Muhammad was a 
witiie.><s for Isldm against them, or, as iiodwell translates, "in regard 
to them." 
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against you. (144) We appointed the Qibla, towaids 
which thou didst formerly fray, only that we might know 

him who followeth the apostle, from him who turaeth 
back on tlie heels ; though this change seem a great matter, 
unless unto those whom (ii»r) hath directed. Ihit God 
will not ronler your faith of none effect; for God is 
gracious and merciful unto man. (145) We have seen 
thee turn about thy face towards heaven vnih uncertainty, 
but we will cause thee to turn thjrself towards a QiUa 
that will please thee. Turn, therefore, thy face towaids 
the holy temple of Afakkah ; and wherever ye be, turn your 
faces towards that place. They to whom the scriptme 
hath been given, know this to be truth from their LoBD. 



Thus early we see the idea of a universal I^ilam developed in the 
mind of Munammad. 

(144) W'e appointed the Qihla, . . . tnily that ir« miuhi k-tw^r him 
who followeth the apn^ffe^frovi him trhn tunieth hack on the he^U. Mary 
of ^Tiiliaimnad's lolUiwer^ cf»j)ecially lliose wlio ha<l come out from 
auion;4 the Jews, were otTeuded at the mauifest inconjiisteiicj of 
chan^nng the Qibla from Jerusalem to the idoUtrous city of Makkah 
Avith its pantheon. They naturally apostatised and returned toflie 
faitli of their fatliers. Muhammad now prftoTiils that the chani.'e 
was made ius a tei^t of their faith, whereas nothing is clearar than the 
fact, that, failing in his attempt to win over the Jews by the deferenee 
he liad shown to their religion and the holy city, he nowadofits t 
similar p<dicy in recognising' the Kaabah as tht h>)ly place, towaidl 
wlii< li ]irayer is to ho mad<', in otder to conciliate the fav<^iir of the 
Arabians. The »hiplu ity and worldly policy of the "prophet" was 
too manifest to es« ai)(> the notice of even many of his own disciples. 
These art? the "foots" and "disaffected.** When fiicts were against 
the prophet of Arabia, it was only so innch the worse for the fat t^i ! 

But Omi tpiil not render your faiih of none ejftct. " Or will not 
suffer it to go without its reward, while ye prayed towuds Jeru- 
salem." — Sale. 

CI 4.')) Tnmy Our^fore, thy furc toiritrJa the holy tnn]>lr^ rfr. Abdul 
Q/idir savs that whilst .Tern-alem was the Qilda, Muhamnuvl <le*ire«l 
to turn toward the Kaahah, and acconiinjily prayed " toward heaven," 
hoping for the command to change the Qibla to Ifakkah !< 

The]! to v'hom the Scripttire hath been given know this to he tnrik 
from their Lord; i <»., the Jews Icnow that this change of QiMa i? in 
accordance with the divine command. The Ta/sir-i-Iiavn under- 
stands Christians to be also alluded to under the expression "they to 
whom the Scripture hath been given ; " but the circumstances under 
wImMi llif passai;e was written, viz., the final breach between Mu- 
bamiuod and J uduisni, would limit the application here to the Jews. 
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God is not legardless of that which je do. (146) Verily 
although thou shoaldest show unto those to whom the 
scripture hath been given all kinds of signs, yet they will 

not follow thy Qibla, neither shall thou follow their 
Qibia ; nor will one part of tiieni follow the Qibla of 
the other. And if thou follow theii* desires, after the 



Of course, the words have an e(jually fit application to Christians. 
In thi^ veriie we find distinct traces of dehberate deception and 
fidsehood on the part of Muhammad, (a.) In his pretending to have 
been <ii i-ed with Jerofialem as the Qibla. He had been praying 
toward it f-T tifteen months, had tau^dit others to ])ray m like 
manner, and had even built the first niosuue of Islam with the pulpit 
towards Jerusalem. His "displeasure," therefore, evidently grew out 
of hie fidlnre to win over the Jews, coupled nvith his desire to gain 
influence amon*]j the Aral)S by coiistitutin.:^ their sacred city the 
Qibla of his reliu'ion. {h.) A'^'uin, the asseriioii that the Jews knew 
by the teaching of their Scripture^i that such a change was from the 
lioid, is so plainly false as to render it impossible to account for it 
on any rational ground other than that of deliberate fabrication. 

It may be said that Muhammad wa-s deceived by the representa- 
tions of his converts from Judaism. If so, it would truly show liim 
to be the ** ignorant prophef But it must be remembered that this 
is not the word of Muhammad, but, according to Muhammad's claim, 
the Wonl of God. lie it is who is here made to sanction "the re- 
pp-'-entations " of such converts. But rei^'ardin^' these statemenis as 
made by Muhammad, we think his character, his shrewdnei^s, his pro- 
foond knowledge of the men he had to deal with, idl combine to make 
the theory of his being himself deceived exceedingly improbable. 

(l-lf)) Vi rihj althonijh thon sJundili'tit show . . . all A-imh of signs, d-C. 
The oppodiiiuu of the Jews had become so decided as to leave no 
hope of a reconciliation. They now charged him with worshipping 
toward a heathen temple, and with fickleness. These objections he 
now strives to meet by such " revelations " as this. " But it was the 
victory at Badr, one or two months alter, and the 8ub?e(^uent hos- 
tiUties aj^ainst the Jews, which furnished the only etl'ective means 
for silencing their objections." — Muii^t Life of Mahomet, voL iii. p. 45. 

Nor xcill one 'part of them fcUow the Qibla of the other. " That is, 
each religion h;is its own (a])pointed) Kibla ; he refers, apjxireutly, 
to Christians turning towards the east, and Jews towards Jerusalem ; 
whence Mahomet would aigne a propriety in his having a peculiar 
and lUstinctive Kibla for IsUm."— Jtfiutrs Ltfe of MahomU, vol. iii 
p, 45, note. 

Muslim commentators refer the words to the Jews and Christians. 
I think the reference is to the Jews entirely. The preceding 
and succeeding context seems to demand this limitation. The his- 
tory of the pasfiage seems also to demand it Tiie reference, then, 
may l)e to one of three possible dillereuces of opinion am<»n^' the 
Jews : (a.) Some may have (questioned the propriety of worshipping 
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knowledge which hath been given thee, vetilj thoa wilt 
become of the ungodly. (147) They to whom we have 
given the scripture know our apotUe, even as they know 
their own children; but some of them hide the tmth, 

against their own knowledge. (148) Truth is from thy 
LoKD, therefore thou shalt not doubt. 

II (140) Every sect hath a certain tract of ht^avcn to 
which they turn themselv(is i7i j^rayer ; but do ye strive 
to run after good things; wherever ye be, GrOD will 
bring you all back at the rmurreelion, for GrOD is al- 
mighty. (150) And from what place soever thon oomest 
forth, torn thy face towards the holy temple; for this 
is truth from thy Lobd; neither is God regardless of 
that which ye do. (151) From what place soever thou 
comest forth, turn thy face towards the holy temple; 
and wherever ye be, thitherward turn your faces, lest 
men have matter of dispute against you; but as for 
those among them who are unjust doers, fear them not^ 



towards any Qibla, seeinp; the holy temple was destroyed; or 
(b.) the allusion may be to those who had espoused the cause of 
IsUni ; or, (c.) what ia most probable, reference may be had to the 
ancient difference in the holy monnto of Jew and Samaritan (John 
iv. 20 and references \ 

(147) lliqi to whom we have niven the Scripture know our apostle, 
emn as they know Uitir own dMren. " That ifi, the Jews are really 
conTincecl of the truth of Mnhamniad*i nutslaiL*' — RtdwdL 

In not the allusion t(* those who had now become the oonTerti 
of I.sl4m ? Such a view is favoured by the concluding sentence, 
"but some of them hide the truth,'' &c., rvlerrin^^ to the unbolievini; 
Jews. If it do not have such a relercnce, then we must place this state- 
ment in the catalogue of deliberate fabricationa. See note on ver. 14$. 

According to AUInl QAdir's translation, the reference is not to 
Muhammad but to the ]>ro]^riety of the change of Qibla. The pea* 
aage then merely reiterate?} the statement of ver. 145. 

(148) Truth u jVom thy Lord. The " troth referred to here ia 
the new doctrine of the Qibla. See the aame expresaion in Ttn. 
145 and 1 5a 

(1.51) Leift tnenhave matter of (li.^pnic anaimt you. Muhammad had 
acq^uired sutiicient experience of the injury likely to be inflicted 
upon his religion by aisputee oonceminff the proper Qibla to allow 
the poRsibihty < f any .^uch dispataa in uefntuta. All must hen* 

after turn toward .Makkah in prayer. 

Unjust doers J Jews and di^uiffectcd Arabs. 
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but fear me, that I may accomplish my grace upon you, 
and. that ye may be directed. (152) As we have sent 
imto yon an apoetle from among yon, to rehearse our signs 
unto you, and to purify you, and to teach you the book of 
ike Qurdn and wisdom, and to teach you that which ye 
knew not: (153) therefore remember me, and I will re- 
member you, and give thanks unto me, and b© not unbe- 
lievers. 

(152) ^1 n apoitle from amowj yovu The fotmer nationsy thus dia- 
tinguisbed, liaving rejected their prophets, are here roi^arfhd as 
apostates. Compare with chap. x. 14. The Arahs are now Uecland 
to be the chosen people of God, and, b^ implication, the Jews are 
ftianatiBed aa rejected of God. The pohcy of the " prophet is now 
to flatter the national pride of his countrymen, and to quicken their 
zeal for religion by the doctrine that they are now, aa believers, the 
favourites of Heaven. 

To rekeanf tmr tigns, ie.^ the veiaes of the Qardn, regarded aa eelf- 
evidently divine. 

To purify you from idolatry and ceremonial defilement. The 
Tafsir-i-Raufi add.s, " He (the apostle) asks pardon for you, that you 
may be pure from jour sins." MuhauunaU, however, never claimed 
any such mediatorial office. In the Qnifrn he repeatedly rejects the 
idea of a mediator altogether. See chap. x\. 50 ; vii. 188 ; xxxix. 42, 
kc. I si (\m requires no mediator ; Muslims will be saved buauu ihty oxt 
Muslims, 

The fac^ however, that Muhammad has been constitnted a medi- 
ator by his foUowen, notwithstanding the teaching of the Qur^ 
constitutes n powerful argument against Islam. Mu-liins, like other 
fallen men, feel their need of a mediator. They choae Muhammad 
for their intercessor ; but the Qurdu rejects the idea altogether. See 
chap. xliv. 41, 42, and references noted above. laUm, therefore, fails 
to satisfy tho felt wants of sinful men everywhere. 

TJie hook of the Qurnn. The term ho'J:, wliich is here used to de- 
scribe the collection of passages of Muliummad's revelatiori, gives us 
reason to believe that the Qurdn was recorded in book form in the 
days of Muhammad himaell It is so often referred to under this 
appellation — the same aa is applied to the writings of Moses — as to 
leave the impression that numerous copies were extant among the 

(11K3) Semmhtr mt, and I wiU remember yon. The Tafsfr-i-Ra nfi 

comnit-nts on tliis follows Pietiiember me witli u'ifts, that I 
may remember you with favours ; or remember me with \v(.r-lii|i. that 
1 may remember you with benefits ; or remember me with prayer, 
that I may remember yon with blessings ; or remember me among 
the people, that I may remember you among the angels." 

This passage, with the commentary, expresses the legal ppirit of 
Mubammadanism, notwithstanding the coufitont declaration that 
Qod is merciful and gradous." 
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II (154) 0 tme believeis, assistance with patience 
and prayer, for GoD is wiUi the patient (155) And saj 
not of those who are slain in fight for the religion of 

God, that tlic)/ arc dead ; yea, tJir)/ arc living: but ye do 
not luiderstaiKl. (15G) We will surely prove yuu 6y 
affiidiny you in some measure with fear, and hunger, and 
decrease of wealth, and loss of lives, and scarcity of fruits : 
but bear good tidings unto the patient, (157) who, when a 
mififortntie befalleth them, say, We are God's, and unto 
him shall we surely return. (158) Upon them shall be 



(155) Aiui say not of thou who are slain in Jight for the religion of 
Oodt ihtU they an dtad, Bodwell Rnden "in fight" by the plinee 

•* on God's path." 

"The oriiriiial worils aro literally, ir//o are slain in the way of God ; 
by which exprcsidoii, fret^uenlly occurring in the Quran, is alwAya 
meant war undertaken against unbelievers for the propogatioii of 
the Muhammadan fiaith." — <SW«. 

Abdul Qa^lir s:iys "that Ittlievers Bit here encouraged to labour 
and r;ather strenj^th for the crusade." 

J'ca, Uiey are hving. The souls of martyrs (for such ihey esteem 
those who die in MtUe against infidels), says JaUluddin, an in 
the crops of green binis, which have liberty to fly wheiever they 
please in paradise, and fee<l on tlie fruits thereof." — Salr. 

(156) )Ve will gunly prove you by atilicting you in some tntasurt 
with fear and hunger, d-c. This passage, beginning with ver. 154* 
was intended to comfort those who hail lost mends anit^n^ the slum 
at the battle of I>a<lr, and also those of the companions who, having 
Hufli ii d loss of property and heahh in the emigration from Makkah, 
had nut yet enriched themselves by the plunder ol the curavou^ uf 



(167) Ifs are Oott, and ^into him shall %ce surely return, **An 

expression frequently in the mouths of the Muhjimmadans when 
under any great atiliction or in any imminent danger." — Sale. 

This i^cutence is beheved to be laden with merit to those who QM 
it in circnmstances of trial and affliction. Even when the trial is 
past, if the pious repeat it at the ri'niembrance of their t:r:ef, it is 
said to bestow great merit. The eonnuontators have drawn fn*ni 
this verse and the one followiuj^ the doctrine that bin is washed 
away from the souls of believers by means of snfiering. The Taftkr-i' 
Haufi declares, on Uie authority 01 Tirmu2i and others, that the man 
who ha.s lo^t three sons by death may be abs(dutely certain of enter- 
ing piiradise ; the gates of hell, or rather purgatory, are closed 
uj^ainst him, and much more to the same effect. Aftliciion is there- 
fore submitted to by the Muslim in the perfect assurance that he 
will be the recipient of blessing hereafter. Thus it is rol>bed of iis 
uses as a warning or as a judgment from God on account of sin. 
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blessings from their Lord and mercy, and they are the 
Tightly directed. (159) Moreover Safd and Marwah are 
itpo of the monuments of God : whoever therefore goeth on 
pilgrimage to the temple of Makkah or visiteth U, it shall 
be no crime in him, if he compass them both. And as for 
him who voluntarily perf ormeth a good work ; verily God 



(169) Moreover JSa/d and Marwah are two of the monumenU of Gody 
Sc. I^Taiv tnuulateB this vene as follows : — **He who $hau have 

performed the pihjrirnage of Makkah, and AaU have vitited the holy house^ 
ehit/l he exf/niptr'f from nff^rinn an eacpiatory victim^ proviihd (hat he 
maketh the circuit of those two numntaifu. He who goetk beyaiui what 
the prtctut requireth shall experience the gratitude of the Lord." 

** Safa and Manv-a are two moontains near Makkab, whereon weie 
anciently two idols, to which the papran Arabs used to j ay a super- 
stitious veneration (Prelim. Disc, p. 42). Jalaluddin says this 
passage was revealed because the foilowera of Muhammad made a 
scmple of going round these ikiountaiiiSy as the idolaters did. Bat 
the true reason of his allowing this relic of ancient 8U[>er8tition seems 
to be the difficulty lie fonml in provcntinj^ it. Abu l Qasfm Hilta- 
tnllah thinks these last words are abrogated bj tho^ie other. Who vnlL 
refed As rdMon of Abraham, except he who hath infatuated hie eoul f 
(ver. 130). So that ho will have the meaning to be quite contrary 
to the letter, as if it had been, it sh<iV h*) no crime in him if he do not 
compaes them. However, the expositors are all apiinst him, and 
the ceremony of running between thej>e two hills is still observed at 
the pil^mage (Prelim. Disc, p. 187). — Sale. 

The Tafsfr-i-Raufi and Tafdr Fatah al aziz relate that in former 
times two pillars were erected on these two hills to commemorate 
the judgment of God upon two notable sinners, As^f, a man, and 
a woman, who had committed adultery in the holy Kaahah. 
When the people fell into idolatry they worshipped these as images 
of God. Tliis worship Mnliaiiimad abolished, whereupon scmie 
doubted the ]>ropriety of going round these hills. This verse was 
revealed to remove their scruples. 

The true reason for this " revelation " is given by Sale in his note 
quoted above. Muhammad found it easier to break the idols of his 
countrymen than to overcome their superstitions, hence the tolera- 
tion of an idolatrous custom, which the commentators would have 
us believe to be a relie of the religion of Abrsham. 

Ood is grateful. The author of the notes on the Roman Urdd 
Qur/in says, "Tlie teaching of this verse is that wIkm vit performs 
the pilgrimage to the Kaiibah, according to the commandment, has 
great merit ; out he who of his own accord makes the circuit of these 
t^'o mountains, has such great reward that God becomes gratefnl 
and oblioated to him!" Ue then compares with tins the contrary 
teaching of the Bible (see Job xxii. 3, and Luke xvii. 10). 

But surely gratitude may be ascribed to G(xl on the same principle 
that repentance is attributed to him in the Bible. 
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is grateful and knowing. (160) They who conceal any d 
the evident signs, or the direction which we have sent 

down, after what we have manifested unto men in the 
scripture, God shall curse tliem ; and they who curse 
shall curse them. (IGl) But as for those who repent 
and amend, and make known whd tlicy coiicmledy I 
will be turned unto them, for I am easy to be lecon- 
ciletl and merciful. (162) Sorely they who beUeve not^ 
and die in their unbelief, upon them shall be the curse 
of Odd, and of the angeb, and of all men; (163) th^ 
shall remain under it f oreyer, their punishment shall not 
be alleviated, neither shall they be regarded. (164) Tour 
(jk)D is one God ; there is no God but He, the most mex^ 
cifuL 

11 (105) Now in the creation of heaven and earth, aod 



(1 60) They irhn rniuml any qf the tmdmU 9ign$, <te. ; ie^ the Jewa 

Scr note on vor. 145. 

la the t>crivture. ilodweU says, " in the Book, ' the alluaioii being 



They who OUTM. The Taf^r-i-Ranfi understanda the refers nee to 
the "iiniTols, mon, an«l pfiiii." lie mUo proraulp^tes the etranqe 
doctrine ih.ii when MuslinitJ curse one anolher, seeing that curses 
cannot affect one of the faithful, they fall upon the Jews and others^ 
who are justly exposed to a curse. 

"Yahya interprets it of tlie cnrRCS wliicli will Ix* piven to tlie 
wicked, when tn< y cry out Iwcause «>f tlie pnni.-hnieut of the 
sepulchre (see PixUui. Disc, p. 127), by all who hear them, that is, 
by all creatares except men and genii" — SaU, 

(161) Maht kno\cn what they coneealed. Bodwell tzanalatai 
"make known the truth," i.e.^ of IslAm. 

(162, IGIi) Upon them siiiill l/e the curse of Gi^i. Tlu'se verses cleiirly 
teach that all are lost except Muslims. Tiieir punishment is also 
eternal. 

NeiUu r shall the.}/ he regardttL Qod will not wait for their xe- 

pcntance." — Jah'ihuhHn. 

(164) Your God u one God, The nassage beginning with this verse 
and ending with verse 173 is piooably Makkan. The truth heie 

enunciated is tanght with equal clearness in the Bible (Deut vi 4, 
Mark xii. 29\ It might have been addressed to Jews at Madina, but 
the verses fullowinj^', being addressed to idolaters, dt-cide against this 
view. The idolaters of the Madina period of Muhammad d ministry 
were spoken of in different terms. 

(165) Tliis verse, says the TifsW-i-Raxtjiy contains eight signs of 
divine power, thereby demonstrating the superiority of the onetzae 
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the vidssitiide of night and day, and in the ship which 
Baileth in the sea, laden with what is profitahle for man- 
kind, and in the rain water which God sendeth from 

heaven, quickening therel»y the dead earth, and replenish- 
ing the same with all sorts of cattle, and in the change of 
%vinds, and the clouds that are compelled to do service 
between heaven and earth, are signs to people of under- 
standing: (166) yet some men take idols beside God, and 
love them as with the love due to GoP ; but the true be- 
lierers are more fervent in love towards God. Oh, that 
they who act nnjusUy did perceive, when they behold 
their punishment, that all power belongeth unto God, 
and that he is severe in punishing. (1C7) When those 
who have been followed shall separate themselves from 



God over the three liim'lrcd and sixty lliAa which the Makkaiis wor- 
8hipi)€(l. The Christian will be reminded of a similar style of 
aigunient used by the Apostle Paul at Lystra, Aud also at Athens 
(Acts xiv. 15-17, and xviii. 24-29). 

Compelled to do service. " Tlie ori;^"nal word signifios properly that 
are jrre^sedor comjiellal to do jtersoiial service m'thunt hin which kind 
of service is often exacted by the Eastern princes of their subjects, 
•nd 18 called hj the Greek ana Latin writen angaria. The Scri pture 
often mentions this Bource of compulsion or foice, Matt. v. 41, xxvii 
32, kc.''—S<ile. 

True believers are more fervent in love towards God, Love to- 
wards God is here recognised as a characteristic of believers. And 
vet this is a doctrine rarely taught in the Qunin. In the Christian 
Scriptures this doctn'Tio may be compared to Jordan, flowing conti- 
nually ill an evf r-widt iiiiiu' stream tlir()U<;h the leni,'tli of tlu' Holy 
Land ; but, in the Quran, it is like the occasional spring in the Ue- 
sert The love of God is rarely presented as a motive to obedience. 

0A» thai they who act unjustly did perceive, Or it may be trans- 
late«1, AKhoufdi the unrjodhj iriU 'perceive, &c. But, j^ome copies, instead 
of j/ara, in the third person, read toru, in the second ; and then it 
must be rendered, (m, if wim didtt tee when the ungodly beheld their 
pumtkmenij 9K,'*~~Sale. 

We have here an illustration of the fact that the Qunin, in its 
oriidnal text, is not entirely pure, as some writers seem to think. It 
has iUi various readings, like other ancient writings. A critical eza- 
minatum of any considerable number of old manuscripts would pro- 
bably reveal a great many more such readings than arc now known. 
Yet It may be safely asserted that the text of theQur4ii is the purest 
of all works of a like antiquity. 

(167) Thote who heme hen foUcwed^ dse. **That is, when the 
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their foUoweis, and shall see the panishment^ and the 
cords of rdalwA between them shall be cnt in snnder; 
(1G8) the followers shall say. If we could return %o life, we 
would separate ourselves from them, as they have now 

separated themselves from us. So God will show them 
their works; they shall sigh grievously, and aiiall not 
come forth from the fire of lull. 

\\ (109) 0 men, eat of that which is lawful and good on 
the earth ; and tread not in the stops of the devil, for he 
is your open enemy. (170) Verily he commandeth you 
evil and wickedness, and that you should say that of 60D 
which ye know not. (171) And when it is said unto them 
who believe not, Follow that which €rOD hath sent down ; 
they answer. Nay, but we will follow that which we found 
our fathers practise. What ? though their fathers knew 
notliing, and were not righthj directed ? (172) The unbe- 
lievers are like unto one who crieth aloud to that wliich 
heareth not so much as his calling, or the sound of his 
voice. Tkcy arc deaf, dumb, and blind, therefore do they 

broa< liers or hoads of now sects shall at tlie lust <lay forxike or wa.-h 
their huiKis uf their disciple*, as if they were uoL accomplices in their 
supeTetitiona." — Sale, 

(168) The followers shall my, d-c. There shall be mutual antipathy 
hptween tlio b'ader:^ <>f false sy.stcnis of relii;ion and their followers. 
They tihali bpciici au eteruity of sighing aud regret in the Ihuues of 
hell. 

{169) Eat of tJmt which is hnrful. AddTBssed to the MakkanR, who, 

in the "tiincsof ii,'norance," IkuI departed from thereli^^ion of Ahra- 
liam, and lu iii'j idolaters, ate thinj^s forbidden, cspe. ially pwine's 
Hesh. So laiihfully do Mu.sliius obey this command that they regard 
even the name of the forbidden meat as i>ollutine. 

77iA' (It t il Satan is the aifowed enemy of mankind, and the inati- 
gator to idolatry and blaspljomy. See chap. vii. 16, 17. 

(171) We will folloic that which ve found our faU'ters practise. The 
reproof here administered contains an important nile which may well 
be urged upon n»o<lern Muslims themselves. Nothing is more mani* 
fest liuin tli< ir p rf.'.'t sat i.- faction with the reli^^iun of their fathers, 
and tlu-ir uuwilliirjni'ss t*» consiiler even the ]»ossibilily of tlieir 
fathers liaving been nii.-jUiken. Such texts aa this are very useful for 
those who would arouse them to examine the gronnda of their faith. 

(172) Like one who crieth uloudy d-c, Alxlul Qildir parapbnaea 
thus : "Teacliin.: infi.bds is like calling to wild Aniiw^tla^ iff)iQ j^Ky 
hear a souuii, but w ho do not uuderstaud." 
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not understand. (173) 0 trae belieyers, eat of the good 
things which we have bestowed on you for food, and re- 

tnrn thanks unto God, if ye serve him. (174) Verily he 
hath forbidden you io ad that which dieth of itself, and 
blood and swine's tlesh, and that on which any other name 
but God's hath been invocated. But lie who is forced by 
necessity, not lusting, nor returning to transgress, it shall 
be no Clime in him if he eat of thou things, for God is 
gracious and incrcifu]. (175) Moreover they who conceal 
any part of the scripture which God hath sent down unto 
them, and sell it for a small price, they shall swallow into 

(173) A true bdiever. Addiesaed to the peo}>le of Madina. See 

Hod well on ver. 21. Tlie exhortation corresnonds with that of ver. 
169, addressed to the Makkjins. The tcKhing here is, however, 
more eoLplicit, detailing the articles forbidden. 

The lednndancy found here ie prohably due to the judgment of 
those w1k> compiled theQur^ under the uin-i timi of ( )t]Hnan. Had 
this T)ortion of ihe clia]>ter been recited by Muhanniuul himself, we 
should not have this medley of Makkau aud ililadiua passages. A 
tradition, on the authority of Hudhaifih, relates that Muhammad 
was in the habit of repeating the chapter of tin- Cow several times 
during a i^ingle night, he.sides other portions uf the Qur.in (Matthews' 
MiitKff'it-nl-Masabih, chap, xxxii.) J^uch an exercise, in addition to 
ordinary sleep, would be impu>»ible. It i.s therefore jTohable tliat 
mneh additioxul matter was added to these chapters by the coiupilers 
of the volume now called the Qurdn, though the names of the chap- 
tors and 8ome portions of them were und(»ubtedly in use in the days 
of Muhammad. To these were a<lded other revelations gathered 
from the contents of the box in Hafza's keeping and from the memo- 
ries of men. 

(174) He hath fnrhidJen, dr. Godfrey Iliggins, in h')^ Apoloqij far 
the Life and Character 0/ Malionut, p. 33, expresses tlie belief that 
these uroliibitions were made for sanitary reasons. But it is much 
more likely that he adopted them from the religion of the Jews. 
Sanitary couBiderations would have required the pruliiltitii n of 
CAtners flesh as well ius that of swine. Yet mod ifu ut ions were made 
• •ut of deference to Arab prejudice, as was done in the changing of 
the Qibla. An illustration of this is found in the permission to eat 
camel's flesh, already allnded to. 

On irhic^' any other name, dr. "For tins reason, whenrvor the 
Muhammadans kill any animal for food, they always say limmtllahy 
or, In the name of Qo«r ; which, if it be neglected, tiiey think it not 
lawful to eat of it."— 

Forced h;i mrmity. That 13, if forbidden meats be eaten under 
conntubion. to save one's life, — Abdul Qddir, TaJtU-i-Rav^ 

(i7%>) iSec notes on ver. 160. 
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their bellies nothing but fire ; God shall not speak nnto 
them on theday of resnrrection, neither shall he pnrify them, 

and they shall suffer a grievous punishment (176) These 
are they who liave sold (direction for error, and pardon for 
punishment : hut liow in^cat will their suffering be in the 
fire! This tlni/ shall endure, because God sent down tlie 
book 0/ (hr Qitrdn with tnith. and they who disagree con- 
cerning that book are certainly in a wide mistake. 
BitvA. II (177) It is not righteousness that ye turn yonr faces 
j^)^ 22 in prayer towards the east and the west, but righteousness 
^ is of Mm who believeth in Gk>D and the last daj, and the 
angels, and the scriptnres, and the prophets ; who gireth 
money for God's sake nnto his kindred, and unto orphans, 
and the needy, and the stranger, and those who ask, and 
for redemption of captives ; who is constant at prayer, and 
giveth alms ; and of tiiose who perform their covenant, 



(170) Sold dindion for error ^ dc. An ezpoeifeion of the pbiue, 
"Selling for a small price," ver. 175. 

Ooduni down tlu Imk of tlie (^urdn. Many Muslim commentators 
agree in referring the "book'' to the Pentateucb. The meaning 
then would be that the Jews diall be accounted worthy of the pon- 
ishnu-iit al'ove di ^rrihed, becaufo, Imving the Pentateucli by tfn'ni, 
with iu prophecies concerning Muhaiumad, they have "concealed 
the Scriptures which God hath sent down unto them." The passage 
is not explicit, and may refer also to the Qurin. The former view 
aprrces lu st with the precedini,' context, the latter with what fi ll ^ws. 
Modern Muslims, by their " conceahaent of llie former Si. rii'tnres." 
and their constant disputing " concerning that Book,"' brin^ tiiem- 
sdTes under the condemnaticm of their own prophet 

(177) JiuAteousnesi is of him who Mieveth tn God^ dx. This is one 
of tlie noblest ver.«es in the Qurdn. It clearly dislinfjuishes betwet'n 
a formal and a practical piety. Faith in God and benevolence^ to- 
wards man is clearly set lorth as the essence of religion. It contains 
a coui] endium of doctrine to he believed as well as of precept to be 
practised in life. 

The Scriptures. Not only the Qurdn, but the "former Scrip- 
tures," accepted by Jews and Christians, besides the writings (Sahile) 
of Adam, ten, of Seth, fifty, of Enoch (Idrii\ thirty, and of Ahnbam, 
ten, in all one hundred and four books. 

Iln' j>ropht t.<i. Thi.-* word being in the masculine ]>lural, Muslim 
comiueulators generally agree that there were no j>roi>iii to<^s. Fur 
doctrine and practice set forth heie^ see Btelunin^ay Disconnei 
p. 117. 
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when they have covenanted, and who behave themselves 
patiently in adversity, and hardships, and in time of vio- 
lence ; these are they who are true, and these are they who 
fear Qoj>» (178) 0 true believers, the law of retaliation is 
ordained yon for the slain : the free shall die for the free, 
and the servant for the servant, and a woman for a woman ; 
but he whom his brother shall forgive may be prosecnted, 
ami obliged to nude satisfaction according to what is just, 
and a fiue sliall be set ou Lim with humanitv. This is 
indulgence from your Lokd, and mercy. And he wlio 
shall transgress after this, by killing the murderer, shall 



(178) F'T tlu- Mo.-aic " law of rctah'ation,'' see Levit. xxiv. 17-22. 
The Quriu mudities this law, which wa-s probably nearly iUuntical 
with the ancient Arab law, &o o^i to di^^tinguish between the life of a 
freeman and that of a slave, between the life of a woman and that 
of a man, and to provide for the settlement of a blood-claim hy tlie 
paymoiit of money. It is scarcely necessary to ])oiiitout the fact that 
this law dcuU a blow at the ei^uahty ot man, based on a univcr«iul 
btoiherhood, and ^t it opens the door to nntold oppression and 
tyianny of maiteiB over servants, of husbands over wives, and tif man 
over woman, Tt cannot Ix? fairly claimed that the moral and .sucial 
laws of Ihlum are even an advance ou those of Judaism, much less 
on those of Christianity. The law as here stated is abrogated by 
diap. V. 49, an<l xvii. 35. 

The fn-e sliidl di'- the free,, . . . icoman for icoman. "This is 
n(»t to be strictly lakm ; for, a< < ordin^ to tlie Sunnat. a man also is to 
be put to death for the murder of a woman. Kegunl is also to be 
had to difference in religion, so that a Muhammadan, though a sUve, 
is not to be put to death for an infidel, though a freeman. But the 
civil maijistrates do not think thenuselves always oMi::i d to conform 
to thia last determination of the Sunnat." — iiaUy JaLdluddin. 

Ut whom hi$ (rotiker Aall forgive^ dx. — Rodwell translates this pas- 
saj^e : " He to whom his brother AvAl make any remission (that is, 
by killing the manslayer), is to l)e dealt with equitably ; and to him 
should he pay a tine with liberality." Savary translates thus : He 
who forgiveth the murtlerer of his brother (brother used in a religious 
sen^) shall have the right of reqturing a reasonable reparation, which 
shall be thankfully paid." So, too, in the main, Abdul Qadir, H us- 
aini, and TafHir-i-Hnnti. The meaning is, that whenevi r a murderer 
has been spared by the avenger of blood, he must pay a hue to the 
said avenger. This mnst then be regaided as a nnal settlement. 
If^ after receiving the amount of the mie, the avenger kill the liuui- 
slayer, he "shall suffer a grievous punishment." Presumably he 
would be regjirded as a common murderer. Sale says, '* This is 
the common practice in Muhammadan countries, particularly in 
PeFBia." 

Z 
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suffer a grievons ptmiahment (179) And in this law of 
retaliation ye have life, 0 ye of nnderstanding, that per* 
adventure } c may fear. (180) It is ordained you, when 
any of you is at the point of death, if he leave any goods, 
that he bequeath a legacy to liis parents, and kindred, 
according to what shall be reasonable. This is a duty 
inciimhcnt on those who fear (ioD. (181) But he who shall 
change the Icjcci/, after he hath heard it hequiatlLcd hy the 
dying person, surely the sin thereof shall be on those who 
cliange it, for God is he who heareth and knoweth. 
(182) Howbeit he who apprehendeth from the testator 
any mistake or injustice, and shall compose ihs maJUtr 
hetween them, that shall he no crime in him, for God is 
, ^ gracious and mercif uL 

7^* II (183) 0 true believers, a fast is ordained you, as it 
was ordained unto those before you, that ye may fear 

(179) In this law , . , ye have life; this law has been enacted 
as a benevok nt measure, whereby blood-fends might be finaUysetUed, 

ami thus life be saved. 

(180) A hqac'/ to hi.-> }!((}■( ufs, d-c. Mu.-Iiiu commentntors, Oil the 
authority of liiiidbuwi, say ihi.s law was enacted to correct the custom 
of the ancient Arabs, whereby parents and idatives were sometimes 
disinherited in favour of titc n li<^iou8 mendicants These, translate 
the wortls rendered in tlie text, " This is a duiy incnmlcnt on" dr., so 
as to read, " There is a duty toward llie temperate, ' i.c., faairs or men- 
dicants ; and they understand that not more than one-tnird <tf ^ 
property of the testiitor may be devoted to such per>«']i.-. How- 
ever, they believe this law to have been ;i1>roL,'atcd by the law con- 
cerning inlieritance in chap, iv., and that there is therelore now no 
law requiring them to will any of their subslance to charitable 
objeeta See Abdul Q&dir in loco. 

VCht princi]i;il piissages of the Qurdn relating to the law of inherit- 
ance are the idlowing: — chaps, iv. 6-13. 175, and v. 105-107. 

(181, 182) These verses contain a warning to those who would 
tamper with a will after it has been made, ana at the same time pro- 
vide for the correction of a will made contrary to law. Some wnters 
nnil< Tstand them to refer to the friendly mediation of those whosuc- 
cix d m securing a change in the will, in the iutereat of justice, before 
the death of the testator. See TafHr-irRat^ 

(183) A fad it ordaimd^ dc. Muir, in his Lifk of Mcthomul, vol 
iii. pp. 47, 48, conjectures tliat fasting was not observed Ity the Mus- 
lims till after the itiight to Modiua. The Xuliuwing is his account of 
its institution 

" Two or three months after hia airiTal in Medina, Mahomet ol^ 
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God. (IS-lf) A certain numlier of days shall ye fast : but 
he among you who shall be sick, or on a joumey, «Aa^/as^ 
an equal number of other days. And those who can Jteep 
t^, and do not, must redeem th&ir negUet by maintaining of 
a poor man. And he who voluntarily dealeth better v>Uh 
the pocT man than he ie obliged, this shall be better for 
him. But if ye fast, it will be better for you, if ye knew 



serve<l the Jewa, on the tenth day of their seven month, keening tlie 
jjreat fast of the AtonemeTit, and he readily adopted it for his own 
people. Prior to thi& fuutiiiK does nut appear to have been a pre- 
■cribed ordinance of Islani. It was estabhaned at a period when tiie 
great object of Mahomet was to symbolise with the Jews in all their 
rules and ceremoiiief*. 

" But when it became his endeavour to cast off Judaism and it.s 
castoms, this fast was superseded by another. Eighteen months 
after his arrival in Medina, Mahomet promulgated, as a divine com- 
mand, that the following month, orRanmdli.in, wan to be henceforth 
I '1. served as an annual fa.st Althougli the new ordinance was 
professedly similar in principle to that of the Jews, the mode of its 
observance was entirely different" 

Tlii3 verse is said to be al>roL;ated by ver. 187. 

(184) A certain numbar of days; the whole of the month Bama* 
dhdn. See next verse. 

T/iOse who can keep it^ tt-c. Sale says, " The exjtositors differ much 
aboat the meaning of this passage, thinking it very improbable that 
people should be left entirely at libertv cither to fast or not, on cora- 
ponnding for it in this manner. Jalaludiliii, therefore, supposes the 
negative particle not to be understood, and that this is allowed only 
to those who are not able to fast, hy reason of age or dangerons sick- 
ness; bnt afterwanls he says, that in the beginning of Muhanimad- 
anism it was free for tlu-m to ( lioose whether they would fa-t or 
maintain a poor man, whit h lilu rty was soon after Uiken away, and 
this passage abrogated by the following : Therefore let him who sliuU 
he preeent in thit months faut the eame montli. Tet this abrogation, he 
says, does nr.t ( xtend to women with child or that give suck, lest 
the infant sutb r. 

Al 2kunukhshari, having first given an explanation of Ibn Abbds, 
who, by a different interpretation of the Arabic word YuUkAnHhu, 
ikhich signifies can OT are able to fast, renders it, Thoee who find great 
dificidti/ t/^rrciu, Sec, adds an exposition of his own, by supposing 
something to be understood, accoidiii'^ to whicli the sense will be. 
Those nho can fust^ and yet have a legal excuse to break it, mu^U 
redeem U^* &c. 

Abdul Q4dir understands that those who are able to fast and do 

not are hfTo required to redeem tht ir negb-ct, as Sale b;i,s it in llie 
text, by feeding' a poor man f<>r one day. So, too, the TaJ\iir-i-liuuji, 
Kodwell, also, in his tranfilation, recognises the same meaning 
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it (185) The month of Bamadhan shall ye fast, in irhich 
the Quiin was sent down from heaven, a direction unto 
men, and declaiations- of direction, and the distinction 
between good and evil. Therefore, let him among you who 

shall be present in tliis month, fust llie same month; but 
he ^vho shall be sick, or on a journey, shall fast the like 
numbiT of uilier days. ( Iod would make this an ease unto 
you, and would not make it a ditliculty unto you ; that ye 
may fullil the number days, and glorify GOD, for that 
he hatli directed you, and that ye may give thanks. 
(186) When my servants a^ thee conoeming me. Verily 
I am near; I will hear the prayer of him tMt prayeth, 
when he prayeth unto me: hut let them hearken unto 



(lSt3) RamadMn, The iiiuth month of the Musliui year, in the 
latter part of which occurs the Xottfuf «< ^odr, or Night of Power, in 
ulii h till' Qmin was brouj:;ht down to the lowest heaven. See 
Iltt jlica' Noiet on MMhammadanitmf chap, xx.; alao Prelim. Diae^ 

V- ^77- 

I'lte distinction. Tlie Arabic word is furqdny a term Ueiived from 
the Hebrew, and applied to tiie Fentatench as well as to the Quria. 

Sec ver. 52. 

SJit'U be prefi'vt: tr.. "at homo, and nnt in a j^trangc conntiyi wheis 
the la-st cannot be performed, or on a journey. ' — iSciU. 
Children who have not reached the age of pnberty are exempt 

from tlic observance of this fast. 

God vould make this an case tinto yov. This is .«aiJ in reference to 
the siek an*l otliers cxemnte l a1>ove. It may also refer 10 what ii 
said below in ver. 187. Wiih all these alleviating circumstance^ 
however, the strict observance of this fast, during the long days of a 
tropical summer, is anything but an ease to the Muslim, Muir 
tliinks Muhammad did not f(»resee the hardship that would ens^ue in 
the observance of this fast, when he changed the Jewish intercalary 
year for the lunar (Life of Mahomet ^ chap. iii. p. 49). But there is 
reason to believe the month occurred ori^'infuly during the hot 
seaMin, tlie vvfud linmadhdn hein;^' »ierived from rnmadh^ to hum. 
The word- of the text, tli. rrfore, prolialtly refer to the present ob- 
servance ad bein^asy iu cunnuiribon with the more rij^'id practice in 
the beginning. This interpretation presumes that this passage was 
reveahnl sonic time after ver. 183. 

(18<)} y vnll hear the jtr'ni^ r. Tlic special reference is to prayers 
offered during the fast. Faith and obedience arc here declared to be 
necessary to successful prayer. A tradition says, " The jicrson who 
oh3< i vt - the prayers particularly appointed for the nighta of Rama- 
dhdn, shall be forgiven all his ].ast faults I" Surely il the fast be of 
dillicuU observance, the way of pardon seems easy enough. 
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me, and believe in me, tliat they may be rightly direcLeJ. 
(187) It is lawful for you, on the ni^lit of tlie fast, to go 
in unto your wives ; they are a garment unto you, and ye 
are a garment unto them. God knoweth that ye defraud 
youraelves therein, wherefore he turneth unto yon, and 
forgivetih you. Now, therefore^ go in unto them;, and 
earnestly desire that which God ordaineth you, and eat 
and drink, until ye can plainly distinguish a white thread 
from a black thread by the daybreak : then keep the fast 
until night, and go not in unto them, but be constantly 
present in the places of worship. These are the prescribed 
bounds of God, tlierefore draw not near lliem to (nnisf/ress 
them. Thus GuD declareth his si.;ns unto men, that ye 
may fear him, (188) Consume not your wealth among 
yourselves in vain ; nor present it unto judges, that ye 
may devour part of men's substance unjustly, against your 
own consciences. 

il (189) They will ask thee oonceming the phases of the 
moon: Answer, They are times appointed unto men, and 

(187) Thlt verse seems to ahow clearly that the Muslims at first 
felt bound to continue, in some measure, the rigour of the fast 

during the Tiif,'l»t. 

They are a garment unto you, <tc "A meUphoricul expression, to 
si-^nify the mutual comfort a man, and his wife find in each other." — 

Earnestly desire. Sonif^ coTiiineiitatoTs undexvtasd this to have 
special reference to the (li-^ire lV>r children. 

A ipiute thread from a black thread. A form of express»iou used by 
the Jewa also fsee RodwellX signifying early dawn. 

Be eotutarUly prmmgf ax. This seclusion is called 'Itifjil f^ and la 
ohserved by remaining in the moFW]ne during the day, al>>taining 
from all worldly thoughts and conversation, an«l by reading the 
Qurdn and religious books. Hughes' Notes on Jduhammadanism^ 
chap. XX. 

(188) This verse is un<lor?too<l by Muslim commentators to for- 
bid every species of prodigality ami dishonesty in dealinu' with one 
another. If so, scarcely any precept of the C^ardti is so uuivursally 
transgressed as this. 

(1&) Snter your houses^ etc. " Some of the Araba had a supersti- 
tioua custom after they had been at Makkah (in ]»il _'rimage,a-s itseems), 
on their return home, not to enter their house i»y the old door, but 
to make a hole through the bock part for a passage, which practice is 
here reprehended."— ^Slii^i. 
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to show the season of the pilgrimage to Makkali. It is Dot 

ritj'hteousness that ye enter yotir houses by the back parts 
thereof, but ri^liteousness is of him who feareth (rOD. 
Therefore enter your houses by tlieir doors; aii<l fear God, 
that ye may be liappy. (190) And figlit for the reliizion 
of GoT) aijainst those who ti-jjlit acraiust vou ; but trans- 
gross not hy attacking them first, for GoD loveth not the 
transgressors. (191) And kill them wherever ye find 
them, and turn them out of that whereof they have dis- 
possessed you; for temptation to idolatry is more grievous 
than slaughter; yet fight not against them in the holy 

(190-193) Fvjhl for the rdigum •/ OotL This u, peihape, ibe fint 

ex])i('<so<l CKiniiiaiul of the Arabian prophet to establiBh his reli^on 
hy the swonl. Wliil.-t in Makkah }ie appeared in the fsiniple garb "^fa 
preacher, and this he retained lor a while at Madina (ver. 1 19 BUpra). 
There he advised his persecuted followers to flee from their enemieiL 
Even at Madina he a(i vises them to "forgive and avoid" their adrer* 
Pari* s (v(*r. 108). ITf now finds liimself in circumstances to take a 
bolder, though certainly a less noVde stand. The Muslims are now to 
light not only in defence of their faith, but are enjoined to overthrow 
idolatry by the sword (see ver. 193). It is probable that a anmber 
of injunctions, delivered at different times at Madina, arc gathered 
together in this pass»age, inasmuch as the strong language of vers. 
192 and 193 is scarcely reconcilable with the injunction of ver. 190 
to ii^ht sinii^y in defence of Isl&ro. 

(191) Kill diem f dc. Much is made of expressions like tLis, by 
pome Chri>tian apologists, to show the cruel clianictcr of tlie Ar il>i;in 
propliet, and the inference ia thence drawn that he was an iiupostor 
and his Qurdn a fraud. Without denying that Muhammad was 
cruel, we think tliis mode of assault to be very unsatisfactory to 8ay 
the lerist. as it is cajxible of being turned against the Old Testament 
Scrivtuies. If the claim of Muhammad to have received a divine 
command to exteiminate idolatry by the slaughter of all impenitent 
idolaters be admitted, I can see no objeetion to his practice. The 
question at issue is this, Did God command such slaughter of idola- 
ters, as he commanded the destruction of the Canaanites or of the 
Amalekites ? Taking the stand of the Muslim, that God did so coui' 
mand Muhammad and bis followers, his moialitv in this respect may 
be defentled on precisely the same ground that tlie morality of MoscS 
and Joshua is defended by the Christian. 

Fight not . . . in the hohj iernyih ; i.e., tlie Kaabah. Or linarilv, 
the simctity of the temple at Mjikkah would have been a Kifeguard 
to an enemy, but the antipathy between the Kakkans and the 
MudiinH wns now 80 great as to make it probable that the latter 
mi „dit be attacked even in the Kaabah. This peimissioii isy however, 
abrogated by chajj. ix. 5. 
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temple, until they attack you therein ; but if they attack 
you, slay them there. This shall be the reward of infidels. 

(192) But if they desist, GrOD is gracious and mereifoL 

(193) Fight therefore against them, until there be no 
temptation toiddUUry, and the religion be God's; but if 
they desist, then let there be no hostility, except against 
the ungodly. (194) A sacred month for a sacred month, 
and the holy limits of M<ih k(t}(, if they attack you therein, do 
ye also attack them therein in retaliation; and whoever 
trausgresseth against you hi/ so do in;/, do ye transgress 
against him in like manner as he hatli transgressed against 
you, and fear God, and know that God is with those who 
fear him, (195) Contribute out of your substance toward 
the defence of the religion of God, and throw not your- 
mlves with your own hands into perdition ; and do good. 



(192) IJ Oiey dcsidf d:c. If they repent and accept Islam, Ta/sit'-i' 
Bauji 

(193) Until . . . th€ religion he God's. This expresses the breadth 
of the claim of Isldm. Idolatry must be extirpated, and the religion 
of Ibldiu be vindicated by God as bis own. through the overthrow of 
Idolatry. It is probable that Huhammaa had as yet no idea of ex- 
tending his reUgion beyond the borders* of Arabia, but the idea here 
attached to it would lo;:;iciilly lead to its propagation everywhere. 

Ex/:ept anainst the ungodly ; i.e., those wlio were worthy of puiiiah- 
ment on other grounds than that of theii tailh. 

(194) A taend month. See Prelim. Disc^p. 228. Rodwell tiant- 
lates : ** The sacred month and the sacred precincts are under the 
safeguard of reprisals," and savf, "The meaning of tliis difficult 
}ia.>sage is, that in wars for the cause of religion, the sacred month 
and the temple of Mecca may be made tbe time and scene of con- 
testa, which wen and there are usually prohibited." 

Traiwgrt's!.^ tignhi.^' kirn. Contrast this with the tencliing of Christ 
(Luke vi. 27-31). Love to enemies is a doctrine unknown to Isldm. 
Forgiveness of such, whenever enjoined (ver. 108}, w;u dictated as a 
matter ofpolicr, not of compassion or love. 

(195) Contribute of your tvbitance. The duty enjoined here is not 
identical with that of giving Zikdt or legal alms. It means more, 
having reference to all that may be neces.sary to carry on a holy war. 
The verse is closely connected with those preceding. The faithful 
are therefore not only to kill the infideU, but spend their substance 
freely to help others, especially the GhdzU or lanatical cnisadersof 
Isldni, by supplying them with food and the materials of war. 

Ttirow not yourselves . . . into perdition; i.e., " be not accessory to 
your own destruction, by neglecting your contnbutions towarda the 
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for God loveth those ysho do good. (19C) Perform the 
pilgrimage 0/ Makhah, and the yisitation of God ; and, if ye 
be besieged, send that offering which shall be the easiest ; 
and shave not your heads, until your offering reacheth the 
place of sacrifice. But, whoever among you is sick, or is 
troubled M'ith any distemper of the head, must redeem 



wars agaiust iatidela, aud thereby suik-niig them to gather stieuglh." 

Do good. Do {^ocmI to the Cfhdaii, If they are in want, give them 
money; if on foot, give them carria<?e ; if married and un]>rovide(l, 
Live them euuipmeuU Without doubt God u a irieud of them that 
do 9ioo^--Tiif9^'i-Rani^ 

This ]>a5sa(;e illustrates how easily readers of the EngliBh tniidli- 
lion of the Qunln may bo misled by the bkis of their own lan^Miaire. 
(196) Perform the jnlijrimaije and the visitation y i.e., the JIajJ or 



abeolnteiy necessary, provided the Muslim possesses the means 
necessaiy for the journey. The latter is meritorious, and its rites 

may be performed at any Unu\ while the rites of the Hajj may only 
be performed on the three daxa iuterveniug between the seventh 
and tenth of the month Dkvl Bajja. See PMim. Disc., pp. i86-t88^ 
and Hughes' Notes on M'uhamimadawUiny second edition, chap. xxiL 

The rites and ceremonies oiiTiected'with tlie Hajj ixnA Umrah are 
exceedin«,'ly puerile, and decviedly inconsistent with the spirit of 
Isiim. The idolatrous customs of the ancient Arabs, thou^'h sancti- 
fied by the teaching of the Qurdn and the example of Muhammad, 
but poorly comport with the monotheistic tcachinf? of the reformer 
of Makkali, and come far sliort of *' contiiinin.; the funner Scriptures," 
Its sanction by Muhammad is one of the darkest blotd on his religion, 
and {hows at the same time how far the politician of Hadina difierea 
firom the preacher of Makkah. How his apologists fail to sec the 
inconsistency of his conduct and te.icliin;;^ here, not only with the 
dignity of a prophet of God, but with the character of an honest 
man, is beyond our comprehension. The kissing of the Black Ston* 
and the lamdni PUlar was so manifestly inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of Isldm, that nau^^ht but the example of the prophet and the 
implicit obedience of hi,^ followers secured its perpetuation. The 
liery Omar, kisaing the stone, said, ^' Yerily I knuw that thou art a 
Stone ; thou dost no good or harm in the world, and if it was not 
that I saw the prophet kiss thee, I would not kiss wee 1 " — MtUOmMf 
Mifhq'ti xil Mttiii'ihih^ book xi. chap. iv. ]>art iii. 

If ye be besieged. By sickness as well as by enemies. 

Send ikat offerinffy d-e. The offering must be at the rate of one 
goat for a single person, or a cow or a camel for every seven persona. 

Shave not your heads, <bc. *' For tliis was a sign they had com- 
pleted their vow, and ])erfonned all the ceremouies of the pilgrim- 
age," — Hale, Jaldludd'm, 



greater 




The former is 
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the shaving his head, by fasting, or alms, or some oflei ing. 
When ye are secure from cncviies, he who tarrieth iii the 
visitation of the temple o/Makkah until the pilgrimage, shall 
hring that offering which shall be the easiest. But he who 
findeth not anything to offer, shall fast three days in the 
pilgrimage, and seven when ye are returned : they shall 
be ten days complete. This is incumbent on him whose 
family shall not be present at the holy temple. And fear 
God, and know that God is severe in punishing. 

II (197) The pilgrimage must he per formed in the known It 
months : whosoever therefor© purposeth to go on pilgrim- 
age therein, let him not know a woman, nor transgi'ess, 
nor quarrel in the pilgrimage. Tlie good which ye do, 
God knoweth it. Make provision for your journey ; but 
the best provision is piety ; and fear me, 0 ye of under- 
standing. (198) It shall be no crime in you, if ye seek 
an increase from your Lord, by trading during the pit- 

Fa.-ithin^ or alms, or mmc offerxvg; t.g., " either l>y fasting three days, 
or feeUiuy six poor people, or saci ilicing a sheep." — Sme, 

He v}ho tamethj dr. This jwuisxige is somewhat obscure. Yahya 
interprets it of him who nuumes a wife during the visitation, and 
perforins the pih^iniage the year following?. But JalaludJiu ex- 
pounds it of him who stays within the sacri'd enclosures, in order to 
complete the ceremouies which (as it should seem) he had not been 
able to do within the prescribed time."— iSiii^ 

(197) Th£ known vionUuy i.e^ ShawAl, Dhul Qdada, and Dhul 
Hajja. See Prelim. Di.^c, p. t86. 

(198) It shall bf no crinp;, d-c. In tlio days of Muhammad, as at 
the present tiuje, Makkah was dei>eudcnL lor iU importiiuce lus a city 
upon the great annual pilgrimage. Situated in a comparatively 
barren region, not only its own food-supply was brought from a dis- 
tance, but also the provi.sions necessary for the multitudes flocking 
to it from all parts of Arabia had to be procured by caravans from 
the aorrounding country. For this reason it was noeaible for many 
pilgrims to carry on a profitable trade while fulfilling the require- 
ments of their religion. The service of God and maniinnn could 
thus be undertaken at the same time. Tiie tenipttri.^ing jiulicy of 
the Arabian prophet is here again apparent in sanctioning a praciico 
wbieb he either could not prevent, or which, if condoned, would 
minister to the purposes of nis religion. He not only does ao, bat 
actually sugf^'estft a worldly motive as an incentive to the perform- 
ance 01 an otherwise hard duty. The gifts of mammon now became 

••an increase from your Lord. Compare with our Lord's treatment f 
of the servants of mammon at Jemsalem (John ii. 14-16). 
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grimage. And when ye go in procession from Aia^t 
remember CrOD near Uie holy monument; and remem- 
ber Lim for that he hath directed yon, although ye were 

before this of the numhrr of those who go astray, (199) 
Therefore go in procession from whence tlie people go in 
procession, and ask ]iardon of (Jon, for God is gracious 

I'rocession. ''The original word signifies to rits/i fortcard imudt^ 
ouslu. m the pilgrims du when they proceed from Arafdt to Mos> 

ArafdL " A mountain near Makkah, so called because Adam there 
met and knew his wife after a loni,' separation. Yet others say that 
Uabriel, after lie had instructed Abraham in all the sacred cere- 
monies, coming to Anfit, there aaked him if he Itnew the eersmoniei 
M'hich had been shown him, to wUeh Abraham answering in the 
athrmative, the mottntain had thence its name." — SaU. These 
stories art' probably inventions, suggested by the meaning of tht 
word Arajdt. See also note on ver. 35. 

Tht holy monumenL ** In Arabic, Al Mash or al hardm. It is a 
mounl iin in the farther part of Muzdab'fa, where it is said Mxiham- 
mad stood praying and praising God, till his face became extremely 
shining." — ^ale. This legend is probably adapted from the story of 
the shining of Moses* face on SinaL 

Rcmernh- r him, dc. The heathen customs of circling round the 
Kaab.ili, kis>ing the Black Stone, oa]u;'riiig between Arafat and Muz- 
dalifa, and throwing pebiiles in Mina, aro to bo sanctilied by pmycrs 
and pruiiie to Allah. The skeleton of Arab stone- worshm and 
magiaaism was thus clothed in the habiliments of laUm. oee^ cn 
this aabject) Muii's of Mahmet, vol. introdaction, pp. oeiiL 
and ccxiii. 

(199) Go in procession. Rod well translates, " Pass on quickly." 
Abdul Qadir has it, Go to theciicUng," t.«., of the Kaabah {tmoif). 
It is genendly understood by the commentators to refer to theietom 

from Muzdalifa to the Kaabah. 

Ask parJon of God. The Mishi'tt id Musdhih gives a tradition, on 
the authority of Ibn Omar, as follows : " The apostle of God said. 
When Ton see a pilgrim, saldm to him, and shake him by the hand ; 
and tell him to ask panlon for you, l)efom he enters into his own 
house; because his faults liave been forgiven, and his snppUcationB 
are approved." — Book xi. chap. i. part 3. 

The duty of asking pardon was commanded the prophet himself 
as well as his followers (see chapi. zlvii. 21). Tradition repeatedly 
represents Muhammad as smdciiig pardon for sin. ''Verily I ask 
pardon of God, and turn from sin towards him, more than seventy 
time.'S daily." " I ask pardon ot Gotl one hundred times a dajj." 
Such are the sayings ascribed to Mnhammad«--Jfiifcgtf< MaaSmk^ 
book X. chap. lii. part i. In another place in this same chipter 
Muhammad is declared to have taught the monstrous doctrine, that 
when a Muslim says, *' O my patron 1 X have been guilty of a fault, 
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and merciful (200) And when ye have finished your holy 
ceremonies, remember God, according as ye remember yonr 

fathers, or with a more reverent commemoration. There 
are some mon wlio say, O Lohd, give us our portion in this 
world; but siicli sliall liave no portion in the next life; (201) 
and there are others who say, 0 LoKD, j^ive us <?ood in this 
world and also good in the next world, and deliver us from 
the torment of heU fire. They shall have a portion of that 
which they have gained : God is swift in taking an account 

II (202) Bemember God the appointed number of days ; Knr. 
but if any haste to depart from the valley of Mfna in 
two days, it shall* be no crime in him. And if any 
tarry longer, it shall be no crime in him, in him who 
feureth God. Therefore fear God, and know that unto 
him ye shall be gathered. (203) There is a man who 
causeth thee to marvel by his speech concerning this 



forgive it," God pays to the ancel?, " Did my servant know tliat lie 
had a defender w ho forgiveu anu puuishes ? I have pardoned him : 
then tell my servant to commit &ult8 as often as he likes, as long as 

he asks pardon ! " With such doctrines implicitly received, is it any 
wonder \\v\\ Muslims are immoral? that ordinary sins should seem 
to thcvi a li-;ht thin;^ / Is it any wonder they should fail to see tlie 
need of an atonement, seeing Qod may even license ein for the 
delight he has in hearing his servants asking pardon f This is 
perhaps the most damning doctrine of Isldm. It say^y Pi ac«-, ] eact>, 
where there is no ytcace ; it hills the vilest sinners to the >\vi-]> i>t 
death ; it diahonour.H the Gud of holiness, and saps the foundaiions 
of morality and true pit ty. 

(200) Remember God according asye remember your fathers. Ahdul 
Qddir tells ns that tho .\rah«, after completing,' tlie rites of pilprima^e, 
p])eut three days in Makkali in ri joicing, dnrin<^' which they recounted 
the deeds performed by their lathers. The Muslims are here com- 
manded to spend these three days, called Jy(hn-iU'TaArfqf in lemem- 
bcring Qod instead of reniemberin<;j their fathers. 

There are some mm ; i.e., unlndievers. — Tof.^ir-i-llavfi. 

^201) There are others j t.e., hypocrites. — Tafsir-i-RauJi. 

Thty ^KaRhwm aptrrUvn. They will he rewarded according to 
their works. 

i^unft 111 taking arc^nnt. " For lie will judge all cieatnres, says 
Jaldluddfn, in the space of lialf a day." — S<dc. 

{202) Appointed number of days. Three days (see note on ver. 200). 

(203) Tnere u a many Sc. This person was al Akhnas Ibn 
Shuraiq, a fair-spi»ken dissembler, who swdic that he believed in 
Mubamimad, and pretended to be one of his liiends^ and to contemn 
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present life, and calleth GoD to witness that which is in 
his heart, yet he 13 most intent in opposing thee ; (204) 
and when he turneth away from thee, he hasteth to act 
corruptly in the earth, and to destroy that which is sown, 
and springeth up: but God loveth not corrupt doing. 
(205) And if one say unto liim. Fear God; pride seizeth 
him, together with wickedness; but hell shall be his 
reward, and an anhappy couch shall it be. (206) There 
is also a man who selleth his soul for the ssJce of those 
things which are pleasing unto God; and God is gracious 
unto his servants. (207) O tme beHevers, enter into the 
true reli;4ion wholly, and follow not the steps of Satan, 
for he is your open enemy. (208) If ye have slipped 
after tlie declarations of our will have come unto you, 
know that GoD is mighty and wise. (209) Do the infdch 
expect less than that God should come down to them over- 

this world. But God hore roveaU to the prophet his hypocriaj and 
wicked n ess," — Sa , Jala I nddin. 

(204) To destroy^ dc. Setting fire to his neighbour's com, aud 
lulling his asses by night."— Safe, JoMMaln. 

The ra/sfp-i-iuH/i regards these venes as deseripUve of all 

hyporritt'f. 

(206) A man who selldh^ dx. " The person here meant was one 
Suhaib, who biting persecuted by the idolaters of MakkuL, forsook 
all he had, and fled to Medina."— ^Sofe, JaidlttddHL 

A great variety of stories have been invented by the commentaton 
to illustrate passnj^ies like this. See Tafslr-i-RanH in lo-xt. 

(207) EnUr iiUo the true rdijion wholly. This exhortation is 
thought to refer to such Jewish and Anb conveiti at Madfna as 
had not yet adopted all the rites and customs of tlie new reli^oD. 
Jt'wish co)ivert8 had scnqdes about us^iui; tiie tle^li and milk of 
camels for lood, bfini; Lciitiary to tlie Icacliing of the Mosaic law. 
The Arabs were not all hearty in accejtting the innovatiotis made 
upon the enstoms of their fathers in order to make a diiTerenee 
between tlieni and the unbelievers, especially in the rites and cere- 
monies of the pilprimaije descril»ed al>i»ve. The temptation of such 
to apostatise from Isldm is here ascribed to Satan. 

(2( )S) Jf yt havt slipped, RodwelFs translation is preferable : '* If 
ye lapse." 

6" ' / IS mighty and imm. Mighty to punish apostasy, and wise to 

diso. ni it 

(2u9) Overshadotced with cloiuh. The allusion here is to the storm 
\ which destroyed the infidels in the days of the prophet Shuaib. See 

chap. vii. 92. 
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shadowed with clouds, and the angels aho ? but the thing 
is decreed, and to God shall all things return. n 26 

li (210) Ask the children of Israel how many evident K 10 
signs we have showed them ; and whoever shall change the 
grace of God after it shall have come unto him, verily God 
will be severe in punishing him, (211) The present life 
was ordained for those who believe not, and they laugh tho 
faithful to scorn; but they ^vho fear God shall be above 
them, on the day of the resurrection : for GoD is bountiful 
unto whom he ])leaseth without measure. (212) Mankind 
was of one faith, and God sent prophets bearing good 

Anfjels. Kcferred to as tlie ministers of judgment and the keepers 
of hell. See chap. Ixxiv. 29. 

(210) Boident dgnt; t.r, the miracles wrought among than by 
former prophets, especially hy Moses. — TaJ'slr-i- Itavfu 

Whoexrr shall change the (ir*trc of God. V>y the grace (translated 
fcoon)o/ 6^0(/, Rod well undei-btaiida the C^uiau to be intended. The 
Tafkr-i-R€mfi seems to refer the expression to the Pentateuch or 
Jewi h Scriptures. The meaning VOnld then be that those Jews, 
wlio objected to Mu!<lim practice on the j,TOund that it contradicted 
their Scriptures were guilty of changing or perverting the Word of 
Qod. This I believe to be the true interpretation of this passage, 
inannnch as there is no reason to helieve the Jews ever attempted 
to chan<:o the Qnn'ui in any way. Certainly they did not at tliis 
stage in the lii.stoiy of Su* h Ix'ini,' the ca-e, Muhanmiad lays 

himself open to the charge of having c^'nimitted the crime he here 
threatens with ihe severe punishment of God. The fear of incur- 
ring this punishment is one of the reasons why Muslims have heen 
so 8C^lpuhnl^ly careful to preserve the text of the Qurdn. 

(211) 71ie present ii/ef dx. Savary trauslates thus: The life of 
this world is strewed with flowers for the unbelievers. Thejr make 
a scoff of the faithful. Tliose who have the fear of the Lord shall be 
raised ahove th< in at the day of resurrectioD. God dispenseth as he 
plea-seth his innumerable j^ilts." 

The Tafs\r-i- liauji tells us that the very reason why infidels are 
prospered is that Uiey may be filled with contemptuous^ pride and 
run madly on the way to destruction. But altliou;:h they scoff at 
the poor slave-folh)werH of Mulianiinad, such as I'ilal and An»ar, yet 
these shall be exalted iar above them at the resurrection day. 

This kind of consolation satisfied the poor companions during the 
trials of the early days of their exile in Madhia, but the successes of 
Muslim anns soon securefl a f;lory suflReiently comforting? to the Arab 
mind for the present life at least Their prosperity has brought 
with it a fride not unlike that ascribed to the unbelievers by the 
commentators. 

(212) Mavkind irns of one faith. Afulmmmad here teaches the 
tiutb, that originally there was but one religion in the world. But 
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tidings, and denouncing threats, and sent down with them 
the scriptoze in troth, that it might judge between men of 
that concerning which they disagieed : and none disagreed 
concerning it, except those to whom the same scripturet 
were deliyered, after the declarations 0/ GoT>*e will had 
come unto them, out of envy among themselves. And 
God directed those who believed, to that truth conceruin;? 
which they disagreed, by his will : fur Gou directetli whom 
he pleaseth into the right way. (213) Did ye thiak ye 
should enter paradise, when as yet no such thing had 
happened unto you, as hath happened unto those who 
have been before you ? They suffered calamity, and ttibu- 
lation, and were afflicted; so that the apostle, and they 
who belieyed with him, said: When wUl the help of God 

this reUgiwi from time to time became corrupt. Hence prophets 
veie Bent to correct almsffs and rest(>re th.- rcliirion of God to the 
chiMreii of nu'ti. Tliey broiij^ht with iheni Scrijitiin^s, breathing 
"good tidings and denouncing threuts," and "judging between men 
eoncemin}? which they diaagreed." Thia reli^Mon, according to the 
Qurin, is IsUm. The Scriptures of the Old and New Testament* 
are tlien *' thf Scripture in truth." If, therefore, Muhammad be a 
prophet of God, his doctrine must agree in all essential particulars 
witn the teachings of Koaes and Jeeus. Do they ? It' not, Muham- 
mad is a false prophet; oa hit own Bluiwiug. 

iVoM^ dis(u/reed . . . except tfwac, dc. Tlie reference is to the Jews 
who refused to accejit the Quran as the Word of God. The state- 
ment, however, is not literallv true, for mulutudes of heathen in 
India, China, and Africa stiU disagree." The passage, however, 
shows that at this stage Mnhammad had only the Jews and Aral>s 
in mind. Tiie idea of a universal Islam, thouu'h logically involved 
in his doctrine, does not seem to have been yet fully developed in 
his mind. 

Ood direeUth whom h$ pleatelh. The doctrine of election Is here 

expressly taught. 

(213) Did ye think ye should enter jhirndi^' l d^. This verse was 
addressed to the Makkan fu^iitivcs who sulfered grievously from 
hanger and poverty during the first yean of their exile. Toey are 
pointed to the sufferinga of Qod'a people in fonner ages. So 2*a/ilr- 
x-Ranji. The allusion may, howrvor, Ite to the sutft-rini^s endtired by 
himself and the ftrst believers in Makkah, when jM?niecuted by the 
Quraiah, There is apparently evidence of great courage in adversity 
and firm tmst in Qoa in the wonls, " Is not the help of God nigh f * 
The expression may, however, simply point to the i>rosT>ect of suc- 
cess <luc to the now growing poUiical power uf the Mufilims at 
Modina. 
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etmet Is not the help of God nigli? (214) They will 
ask thee what they shall bestow in alms: Answer, The 

good whicli ye bestow, let it be given to parents, and kin- 
dred, and orphans, and tlie poor and the stranger. What- 
soever good ye do, God knoweth it. (215) War is 
enjoined you against the infidels; but this is hateful 
unto you : yet perchance ye hate a thing which is better 
lor you, and perchance ye love a thing which is worse for 
you : but God knoweth and ye know not 

II (216) They will ask thee concerning the sacred month, R 1 1* 
wheGur they may war therein : Answer, To war therein is 
grievous ; but to obstruct the way of God, and infidelity 
towards him, and to keep men from the holy temple, and 
to drive out his people from theuce, is more grievous iu 

(214) What they shall bestow in alms. That charity begins at 
home " was a truth of IsUm as well as of Christianity is evident from 

the injunction in this verse. The contributions of the >fn8liin9 were 
as yet too meagre to supply the wiinta of any outside tlieir own cora- 
monity, yet we see the " BtruujL'er " is still to share the benefit of Arab 
boepitauty and generosity. On the rabjeet of legal alms, see notes 
on vers. 42 and 109. This vene was afterwatds abrogated. See 
chap. ix. 60. 

War is enjoined you. See note on ver. 191. 

This is hate/uL unto you : ytt^ d-c. The hate/ulness referred to here 
was probably due to the reluctance of some of the Muslims to fight 
against their own relatives and fellow-townsmen. By the infidels we 
nniHt understand the Makkans specially to be designated. Muham- 
mad had now determined to resort to the sword to accomplish what 
his pieacbing had failed to do. The divine sanction to his Delligerent 
pnrpoee Avas now prunuil.: Ucd. But the doctrine was unpalataole to 
some, anti Muhammad had 110 little ditKcultv in sccurini: obedience 
to it. Even the rule limiting the distribution of booty to tlujsc who 
assisted in the fight for it Wiu> scarcely Bulhcient to arouse their 
maitial spirit. See chap, xlviii. 15, 16. 

^16) !to war therein is grievous. See notes on vers. 190-194. 

The commentators agree in as^iipnini,' the occasion of tliis revi-lation 
to the attack of Abdullah Ibn Jahosh and his party of Muslims ujion 
a Quraish caiwaii at Nakhla, between Makkan and Tnyif, during the 
sacred month of Rajab. The attack was made by tlie express order 
of Muhanimad, thoni^h afterwards lu; dt nied having ordered them to 
attack during the sacred month. The unbelievers tiiunted him and 
his Mueiiuis, charging them with perfidy and cowardice iu attacking 
men secured from assault by the cnstoms of the times. Even the 
Muslims felt the dis«?race thus brought upon them. Tin v reproached 
AbdoUah and his folioweis for what thejr had done, But the prophet r 
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the sight of God, and the temptation to idokUry is more 
grievous than to kill tii ths msered mtnUha, They will not 
cease to war against you, until thej turn you from your 
religion, if they be able : but whoever among you shall turn 

back from his religion, and die an infidel, their works shall 
be vain in this world, and the next; they shall be the 
companions of A^/Z-fire, they shall remain therein forever. 
(217) But they who believe, and who fly for the sake 
of religion, and fight in God's cause, they shall hope 
for the mercy of GoD; for God is gracious and mer- 
ciful (218) They will ask thee concerning wine and 
lots : Answer, In both there is great sin, and aUo wm things 
of use unto men ; but their sinfulness is greater than their 



was eaual to the occasion. He affected displeasure. The booty was 
put aside without division until this revelation wbb made, declaring 

war at such a time to 1>e " {:;nevous," hut assuring the Muslims 
tliiit tlio conduct of the Miikkaiis uiid the tem}«tiition to idolatry was 
more grievous than killiug in the sacred months. After the recep- 
tion of this revelation the booty^ was divided among the maranden, 
Hnhammad receiving the fifth part thercof, thus condoning, if not 
actually sanctionini,', the conduct of the tran^: pressors. Can it be 
believed tliat Muhammad was not guilty of imposture in protlucinv; 
such a revelation under such circumstances 7 For a fuller account 
of this affair, see Mnii'e Life of Mahomet, vol. iii. pp. 70-74. 

(217) They vho . . . Jight in GotPs cause. Liicrally, T/tey vho 
strive eariusily in the way of God. "The word {Jihad) i.s the same jia 
that Bubsec^uently used for a religious war; but it had not yet 
probably acquired ita fixed application. It was employed in its 
general sense before the Ilegira, and probably up to the battle oC 
Badr." — Mnifs Life of MafiOhu t, vol. iii. p. 74, note. 

This veri^e is said to have been revealed for the special puipose of 
comfortini; Abdullah and his companions. 

(218) CoTictniing wine. Under the name of vine aU wrts of 
strong and inebriating liquors are comprehended."— iVv^tflk /Kiie., 
p. 191. 

And lots, " The original word, al Maisar^ properly signifies a par- 
ticnhiT game performed with arrows^ and much m use with the pagan 
Arabs. But by lots we are here to understand all games what.<oever, 
which are subject to chaTice or hazard, as dice, cards, t^-c." — Sak, 

Thou<;li lots are forbidden to Muslims on the ground that they are 
" a great sin " and "an abomination of the work of Sutuu (chap. 
V. 92X yet the angels are ssud to have c:ust lots to determine which of 
them "should have the education of Mary " (chap. iii. 44). 

Some thi'jKis of' xi.sc n/i(o men. "From tlic-se words some suppose 
that only drinking to excels and too frequent gaming are prohiuiied. 
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use. They will ask thee also what they shall bestow in 
alms: (219) Answer, What ye have to spare. Thus God 
showcth his signs unto you, that peradventurc ye might 
seriously think of this present world, and of the nezt^ 
(220) They will also ask thee concerning orphans : Answer, 
To deal righteously with them is best ; and if ye inter- 
meddle with the management 0/ what hehngs to them, do 
them no wroiu/ ; they are your brethren: God knoweth 
the corrupt dealer from the righteous ; and if GoD please. 

And ihe moderate use of wine they also think is allowed by these 
words of the 16th chapter (yer. 69), And of ttie fruUt of palm-tree$ 
and grapes ye obtain ineoriatiju] d riuky and aUo good nourishinen t. But 
the more received opinion is, that both driiikin-^' wine or otlier strong 
liquors in any quantity, and playing at any ^'ame of chance, are 
absolutely forbidden."— >&i^ on the authority of Jaldluddfn and Zani' 
aUuhari. 

Coi!i]>ririn^' this passaj^e with chap. iv. 42, chap. v. 92, and chap, 
xvi. 69, the conclusion seems fairly drawn that wine and lots were 
forbidden on the ground that their abuse w^as fraught with great evil, 
as stated in the text» though their occasional nse to men is admitted. 
Mu.-lims came t>} prayer in a state of drunkenness, and ([uam-ls and 
bhxHl-feuds grew out of the use of lotSt^ They were therefore totally 
forbidden. 

(219) What ye haim to tjpare. See note on ver. 314. There the 

qut^-ti()ll relates to benefieuries, here to the amount to be batowed. 

But see also notcj* on ver. 42. 

(i20) Concerning oryimns. The following, from II. Bosworth 
Smith's Mohammed and Mtiiyanmedaniem, P- 251, second edition, is 
eloquently misleading; : — **The orphan was not less than the slave 
the object of the j)r(>pliet's peculiar care, for lie had been an orphan 
himself; and what God had done for him, he was aiixiou-*, as far as 
mi''ht be, to do for others. The poor were always present wilu hiui, 
and their condition never absent from his mind." He should 
not have forf^otten to say that this solicitutic, so far as it went, did 
not go beyond the Muslim circle; that, having made thousands of 
orphans by hid wars against the iulidels, he was in duty bound to 
care for them ; and that orphans being Muslims (for the children of 
infidels and Jews or Christians, slain for their unbelief, were ma le 
Muslims by comjtulsion) wen; to be can-tl for, not only l»ecausi! tht-v 
were orphans, but because tiiey were brethren. Whilst giving the 
Arabian prophet due credit lur that kindliness of feeling which ho 
sometimes exhibited towards the poor and helpless, and which finds 
expri'ssion in the Quran, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
he was an alter stran.;er to that universal charity which is the chief 
glory of Christianity. 

If ye intermeddles i-^i i^ you make use of their money or property 
in oanying on your own business affairs, do them no wrong." 

2Jl 
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he vill surely distress yon, for God is mighty and wise. 
(221) Marry not wmm who are idolaters, until they be- 
lieve : verily a maidservant who helieveth is better than 
an idolatress, although she please yon more. And give 

not tcomen who hclicvc in marriage to the idolaters, until 
thev believe : for verilv a servant who is a true believer 
is better tlian an idolater, though he please you more. 
Tliey invite unto hell-fwc, but (loD inviteth unto paradise 
and pardon through his will, and dedareth his signs unto 
^ men, that they may remember. 
K 12* II (222) They will ask thee also concerning the courses 
of women: Answer, They are a pollution: therefore sepa- 
rate yoursdves from women in their courses, and go not 
near them, until they be cleansed. But when they are 
cleansed, go in unto them as €k>D hath commanded you, 
for God loveth those who repent, and loveth those who 
are clean. (223) Your wives are your tillage; go in there- 
fore unto vour tilluize in what manner soever ye will: 
and do first some act that may he 2^i'(i/itah/c unto your 
souls; and fear God, and know that ye must meet him; 
and bear good tidings unto the faithfuL (224) Make not 

Will mrely dutrets you, viz., **Bf hii cune, whi h will cerUinly 
bring to nothing what ye shall wn^nji the orphan;* ol." — Sule. 

(221) Marrif not . . . idolaters. Tliis law was probably copied 
from the retiuirements of both J udaism and Christianity (cf. DeuU 
▼iL 3, 4, and 2 Cor. vi. 14-16). Abdul Q^ir eays tbi.s prohibitioa 
docs not apply to Jew.'; and Christians^ and that Muslima axe per- 
mitted to imermarry with them. 

(222, 223) These verses, with the diu»guj>tin^ comments of MiLsUm 
expositors, too indecent to find a place in tbts work, reveal the sen- 
sual character of the Arabian prophet and his followers. T\ief 
nccount lor the tlcL'radation of Muslim women. And vet thi.s licen- 
tious mandate is clotlh*d iu tbe ^Mrb ot" ]>ii*ty, and iis j)erformance 
in to be accompanied by acts of devotion and charity. See Sale 11* 
loco, 

(224, 225) Make not God theohjeet of your oaths j i.e., " So as to gwear 
frequently by hini. The word tmnslated <^ect properly signifies a 
butt to shoot at with arrows." — Hale. 

Tet the example of the prophet himiielf, as testified by scores of 
traditions, and the teaching of the Qui-dn (see chap& li., Iiiii.. 
IxzxTi^ xci., xcii, xciv., &c.), justify the most promiscaons ana 
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Gob the object of your oaths, that ye will deal justly, and 
be devout^ and make peace among men ; for QoD is he 
who heareth and knoweth. (225) €rOD will not pnnish 

yon for an inconsiderate word in your oaths ; but he will 

punish you for that which your hearts liave assented unto : 
(lOD is merciful and gracious. (220} They who vow to 
abstain from tlieir wives are allowal to wait four montlis : 
but if they go back from their vow, verily GuD is gracious 
and merciful; (227) and if they resolve on a divorce, Goo 

varied use of oaths hy all tiling in heaven and earth, Allah not 
excepted. Compare our Lord's leachiujj on this subject (Mult. v. 
34-37, xxiii 16-32), and it will be seen how far tbe Quran comes 
short of ** confirming the former Scriptures "on this poinu 

TJiat ye xrill d>ul jmtlyy dr. "Some commentators (JaliiliuMi'n, 
Yahya, &c.) expound this ne^'aiively, That iik \ciU not lUal jmVy^ nt/r 
he dcvoiUy ttc For such wicked oaths, they say, were cu.-^tomary 
among the idolatrous inhabitants of Makkah, which gave oc&Lsiun to 
tlie followint; savin*:' of Muhammad : HVch von .<?"■ ^rr fn dn a fhuifj. 
and aftcnrards jind it better to do otherwite, Uo Uuii w/iic/i it Utter, 
and make void your oatlL'^ — Sale, 

The positive rendering is clearly the right one. The exhortation 
then seems to that by ah.st;iinin<^' from the u^e of God's name in 
OldinarA'- nathQ, men would teel at liberty to break their rash vows 
when their luiiilment would involve the pertormance of a wicked 
actb This view is borne out by the teaching; of the next verse. 

(886) T^ose who vow to abstain, dr. Rodwell tran-^late.-^ thus : 
"Those who intend to abstain," The Tn/dr-i-RnnJi and Abdul 
(,>;idir understand an onfh, and not an intuition, to l>e meant, and 
translate accorainyly. Tlie passage tiierelore supplies an instance 
in which an oath may be violated, but the oath must not be in the 
name of God (ver. 224). Indeed it seems to m that this is the special 
case provided for by the 'general principle ennn' iuled in ver. 225. 

/Vur months. " That is, they may tiike so much time to consider ; 
and shall not, by a rash oath, be obliged actually to divorce them." — 

Others are of opinion that snch an oath does not have the force of 
an actual divorce fi>r the period uf four months. If, however, it be 
maintained for that period, a divorce is thereby declared, and the 
naitiM would have to be married again to render their living together 
uwful. See Taf$h-i-Rauji in loco. 

(227) If th'ij resolve on a divorce; ue,, within, or at the termination 
of, the four mouths. 

Ood it who heareik and knoweth. These words, so often repeated 
in the Qurdn, express alike the pletisure and displeasure ot God. 
The context de' ides which is intended. Compare vers. 127, 137, 
24.4, and 256. They ^'enerally have reference to matters o( faith. 
Exhortation in regard to the j/roeto of religion usually end with Uie 
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is he who heareth and knoweth. (228) The women viuf 
are divorced shall wait conceming themselves until they 
have their courses thrice, and it shall not be lawful for 
them to conceal that which Gop hath created in their 

woinb.<, if tliey believe iu GoD aiul tlie last *^iay; and tiieir 
husbands will act more justly to bring them back at this 
time, if they desire a reconciliation. The women ought 
also to behave toiranh their husbands in like manner as 
their husbands should behave towards them, according to 
what is just: but the men ought to have a superiority 
2 9 ^^^^ them. God is mighty and wise. 
K 13* II (220) Ye may divorce your wives twice; and then 



expre.ssiou (jod kiiouetli that which ye do," or GikI seeih that 
which ye ao." Hera, while divorce is permitted and legialated for, 

the will of G(xl scciu.h to be agaii)'-t it. 

(22H) Th' 'I'''-. reed sJiall v<iU, dc. "Tliis is to be understood of 
these only with whom the marriage has l4;eu couisummated : for as 
to the others there is no time limited. Those who aie not quite post 
child-beariii'4 (which a woman is Kckoned to be after her cour:«t;i 
oea.<:c, ahf is about lifty-five lunar yt-ars, or about fifty-threo solar 
years ol<l), and thor^t' who are too youni: to have chihln-n, are alktwcd 
three months only ; but thty who are with child mual wait uli they 
be delivered."— &ije, JaUhiddin, 

For the various kinds of divorce recognised by Hualim law, see 
Prelim. Disc, ppw 207, 2o8, and Hughes' Notet on Mvhamnuk iani m, 
p. 182. 

That n^ith Ood hath treated, Ac. "That is, they shall tell the 

peal truth, whi'tlu-r they have their eoui— s, or be with child, or not; 
iind shidl not, by deceiving' their husband, obtain a sepazation from 
him before the term l»e accoinj»lishei.i, le>t the lir-t husbanti's child 
should, by tliat means, go to the second, or the wile, iu case of ihu 
fint husband's death, should set up her child as his heir, or deoumd 
her maintenance during the time she went with such child, and the 
expenses of her lying-in, under pretence that she waited not her full 
prescribeil time." — Sale^ Yai<ya. 

The vsmen ought aim to oehave towards iheir huabaitdif dx. Hut- 
bands were exhorted to "bring l)ack " their wives during the pre- 
scribed period of iraHi -(j, ]>rovided the wive.s desired a reconciliation. 
The only meaning of tiie exlMriutiou to the women is that they 
should lie willing to go l>ack. to llicir liu&bands, provided the huiibaiius 
desired to be reconciled. Lest such a statement should predicate 
equality between the sexes, the c lause is added, **but the men ought 
to liave a fsuperioriiy over them." 

(229) Yc may divorce your wiva twice. Compare the Mosaic laW| 
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either retain tJiem with humanity, or dismiss them with 
kindness. But it is not lawful for you to take away any- 
tiiing of what ye have given them, unless both fear that 
they cannot observe the ordinance of GoD. And if ye 
fear that they cannot observe the ordinance of GoD, it 
fihall be no crime in either of them on account of that 
for which the wife sliall redeem herself. These are the 
ordinances of God; therefore transgress them not; for 
whoever transgresseth the ordinances of God, they are 
nnjnst doers. (230) But if the husband divorce her a third 
time, she shall not be lawful for him again, until she 

Dent' xxiv. r-4. Here we find the Quran, which professes to attest 

the former Scriptures, ^^iving sanciion to that which is duclaiotl Ly 
Moees to be "rtboiniii:it:un boforo the Lord." The doctrine of abro- 
patioii cannot be made to apply in sucli a case, unless it be admitted 
that what is "abomination before ilie Lord" in one a^e may be 
acceptable to him in another. 

What ye have given ihem ; i.e., the dowry, which nnist not be less 
than ton dirlmuH (IIiiL'lies' on MuhmnmaHnnmn^ p. 177). The 

dilhculty of divorce amoui: MubUms is greatly increased by their 
insisting on large dowries hems settled upon their dauj^hters when 
given in marriage. Unless this dowry be voluntarily remitted by the 
wife, it must be paid by tlic liu>!ban<l divorcing' licr afjaini^t her will. 

Unless loth fear, d-c. In this c.iso the wife consenta to the divorce- 
ment, thereby forfeiting her dowry. 

It thaU be' no crime, Sx,; is., she prevail on her husband to 
dinniss her, by releasing part of her dowry." — fkdt. 

This reloafse is usually obtained bv the mo-t outra'^eou> abu<!e of 
the wife, often making her willing to forfeit tlie whole of her dower 
rather than live with her bmtal husband. This law of the Qar&n is 
responsiVile for such treatment of women. It makes her the helpless 
victim of her luisband's cujiidity and tyranny. 

(230) Unt if her husband fiivorcc Iter a third iiinCy tic. See Prelim. 
Disc, p. 207. The Jfi^hqdt ul MiudhVi relates a number of tradi- 
tions on this subject, too indecent for reproduction here, showing 
liow this law is to be fulfilled, and how j>iou.s Muslims have vainly 
pouuht to evade the ri<;oiir of its req^uiremeuL See Bombay edition 
in Urdu, voL iii. j»p. 176-178. 

Muir, in his Lift of Mahomd^ Toi iii. p. 306, new edition, p. 34^, 
referring to this law, says : "In the rules regarding divorce there is 
one which (nmch as I ini;:ht desire) cmnot be passed over in silence. 
A husband may twice div.ace his wife, and each time reocive her 
back. a^iu. But when the words of separation have l>een thrice 
repeated, the divorce is irreversible. However unjust or injurious 
the action, how much soever the result of passion or of caprice, how- 
ever it may affect the interests not only of an innocent wife but also 
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many another hasband. Bat if he also divorce her, it 
shall be no crime in them if they return to each other, if 

they tliink they can observe the ordinances of God, and 
these are llie ordinances uf God ; he declareth them to 
pco])U^. of understanding. (231) Bui wlien ye divorce 
■women, and they have fulfilled their prescribed time, 
either retain theox with humanity or dismiss them with 
kindness; and retain tliem not by violence, so that ye 
transgress ; for he who doth this surely injoreth his own 
soul. And make not the signs of God a jest : 1>at remem- 
ber God's favour towards you, and that he hath sent down 
unto you the book of the Qurdn, an^ wisdom admonish- 
ing you thereby; and fear God, and know that QoD is 
omniscient. 

II (2o-) Ihit when ye have divorced i/our wives, and 
li 14* they have fultiiled their prescribed time, hinder them not 

of her iatioceitt cliildreii, liowever desirous the husband ma^ be of 
undoing the wrong, the decision cannot be recalled; the divorced 
wife cnn return to her husbanil but on one condition, and that is that 
»he shall first U* iiuiriicd to anollit r, and after cohabitation be a^^aiu 
divorced. The tune of Mahometan manners ma^ be imagined from 
the functions of the temjnrrary husband (Moetahil), hired to legalise 
reman ia<;e with a tliriee-divorced wife, bATUDg paaied into a pro- 
verb.i iSucli fl;i''r;nit V)r»'a> li of <li ( cncv, such cniel violation of tlie 
Tiiodcflty of an unntfenrling wife, may be an abuse the full extent of 
winch was not at tlie time contemplated by Mahomet, but it is not 
the less an abuse for which, as a direct result of the unnatural and 
revoltin<,' provision framed by hini, Mahomet is justly responsible.*' 

But if /('■ also divorce h>:r. The Quiiin everywhere presumes that 
divorce is the sole prerogative of the husband. The idea of a wife 
claiming the right was foreign to Muhammad's mind. He regarded 
>vomen :us a lower order of beings, intervein'ng between the slave and 
their lords. Tiie elevation of woman to her tme position is impoB« 
sihle under Islam. 

It shall be no crimey dc. This is a direct contradiction of the teach- 
ing of the BiUe. See note on ver. 229. 

(231) Retain tliem not by molcuce ; i.e., hy obliging them to pur- 
chase their liberty witli part of their dowry. — Sale. 

(232) HiaJcr hum not from marrying their hiulKincU; their 
former husbands, from whom they have been divorced. If the 
mrties are willing to remarry, their rektives are not to interfere. — 

> A thnunand lovers rather than one Mo«tahiL**---^torvlAonft't ^m6ie 
Proverbtf p. 21. 
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from marrying tbeir husbands, when they have agreed 
among themselves according to what is honourable. This 
is ^iven in admonition unto him amom? vou who believeth 
in God, and tlie last day. This is most righteous for 
you, and moat pure. GrOD knoweth, but ye know not. 
(233) ^Mothers after they are divorced shall give suck unto 
their children two full years, to him who desireth the 
time of giving suck to be completed ; and the father shall 
be obliged to maintain them and clothe them in the mean- 
time, according to that which shall be reasonable. No per- 
son shall be obliged beyond his ability. A mother shall not 
be compelled to what is unrcasonahle on account of her cliild, 
nor a fatlicr on account of liis child. And the heir of the 
father shall be obliged to do in like manner. But if they 
choose to wean tJic child before the end of two years, by 
common consent and on mutual consideration, it shall be 
no crime in them. And if ye have a mind to provide a 
nurse for your children, it shall be no crime in you, in 
case je fully pay what ye offer her, according to that 
which is just And fear €rOD, and know that God seeth 
whatsoever ye do. (234) Such of you as die, and leave 
wives, their wives must wait concerning themselves four 
months and ten '/^^//s-, and when they sliall have fulfilled 
tlieir term, it shall be no crime in you, for that which 
they shall do with themstdve^, aicording to what is reason- 
able. God well knoweth that which ye do. (235) And 
it shall be no crime in you, whether ye make public over- 
tures of marriage unto such women, toithin the eaid four 
months and ten days, or whether ye conceal meh your 
designs in your minds: God knoweth that ye will re- 

(833) And the hsxr^ &c.; i.e.j in case the father die before the child 

is weaned. 

(234) Four inonOw^ and (rn (hiiju. "That is to sjiy, before they 
xuarry again ; and this nut only lor decency sake, but that it may 
be kiaowu whether they be with child by the decea^>ed or not." — 
Sale. 

It shall be no crime ; ie., **if they look out for new hnshaiuU."^ 
Sale. 
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member them. Bat make no promises onto them privately^ 
unless ye speak honomable words ; and resolve not on the 

knot of marric^e until the prescribed time be accomplished; 
and know that GoD knoweth that wliieh is in yuur minrls, 
therefore beware of liim and know that God is gracious 
and merciful. 

II (236) It shall be no crime in you if ye divorce your 
wives, so long as ye have not touched them, nor settled 
any dowry on them* And provide for them (he who is at 
his ease most provide according to his circumstances, and 
he who is straitened according to his circumstances) neces* 
sazies, according to what shall be reasonable. This is a 
duty ineumberU on the righteous. (2:^7) But if ye divorce 
ihi-m before ye have touchud them, and have already 
settled a dowry on them, ye shall give them half of what 
ye have settled, unless they release (iny jkitI^ or he release 
part in whose hand the knot of marriage is; and if ye 
release the whole, it will approach nearer unto piety. And 
forget not liberality among you, for God seeth .that which 
ye do. (238) Carefully observe the appoinUd prayers. 



(237) Unlm they releoie any part, <( c. , i.e., unless the wife agree to 
take k-'^f^ than hall her dowry, or unless the husband be so generous 
a.s to give licr more than half, or the whole, which is here approved 
of aa mobt coninu'niialile." — Sale. 

(238) Carefully observe the appoinled prayers. The command has 
reference to the nve daily prayers. See Prelim. Disc, p. 165. Foar 
of these are distiuctly nieulioned in chap. xxx. 16, 17, and all Muslim 
conHncntators nnrlurstund tlie fifth to ht? incluticd in the "evening'' 
pm^er of ver. 16. Mr. Bosworth Smith is therefore mistaken in 
saying that " the five daily prayers, like the rite of circumcision, are 
not enjoined in the Koran iiaiM,**— Mohammed and M<Aammedamim, 
note on p. 196. 

Apoht;_'ist.s for Muhammadaiiisni are f<m<l of dihUing at great 
length u^<on tlie fervour of Muslims in prayer, and "missionaries 
and the like " are severely condemned for bringing against Muslim 
prayers tli > chaij|;e of being ''merely lifeless forma and vain repeti- 
tions." ^ If ItTvour in prayer consist.s in puiictiliou? j>crf>miauce of 
a prescribed round of bowing and jirostration, or the ix]'«'titiou of a 
formal service of prayer in a foreign tongue, then the fervour and 



> Introdnotion to Lam^t SdeeUomfrom the Koran by Staokj Lane Pooler 
p. Izxziil. 
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and the middle piajer, and be assidnous therein^ with 
devotion towards Goq. (239) But if ye fear any danger, 
2)rai/ on foot or on horseback ; and when ye are safe 
remember God, how he hath taught you what as yet ye 
knew not. (240) And such of you as shall die and leave 
wives, ought to bequeath their wives a year's mainten- 
ance, without putting tliem out of iluir houses: but if 
they go out volunto rily, it sliall be no crime in you, for 
that which they shall do with themselves, according to 
what sliall be reasonable; GrOD is mighty and wise. (241) 
And unto those who are divorced, a reasonable provision 

reality of Muslim prayer must be acknowledged. But, whatever may 
be thought of the })iuh.il)le character of Muslim prayer in the earlier 
days of Islam, we think no man aci^uainted with the wor-hip of 
modem Muslims can accredit them generally with liaving any true 
conception of the spiritual character of prayer, much less of smviiif; 
after real heart conmiunion with God. Granting' tliat Muhammad 
hud a correct idea of pr iyer, no systeni could liave been invented to 
destroy all vestige of real ^>rajer ^\hich would have succeeded better 
than this stereotyped service of IsUm. So far as the great mass of 
Muslims are concerned, the merit of prayer eonnds in its pt rformance 
accord ini; to tbe external rite, and not in putting forth heart desires 
alter God. 

TTie middle prayer; *jMr. 

With devotion. The devotion consists in the punctilious perform- 
ance of the prescribed round of l)c)wing and laostratioii, ]ireviou3 
ablution, and j)erl'ect >iih'nce during' prayer. Here au'^in the Kn^disli 
reader is misled by the language of au Eugliiih traublutiou. bee any 
Muslim commentary on the passage. 

(240) Abdul Qildir says this law was abr jated by the law of 
inherita*)ce, in wliich each heir's portion is detinilely fixed (see chap, 
iv. II, which refers to the wife's share)} and the Tajs'ir-i-liau^i 
declares it alu-ogated by ver. 234. Bodwell says this passa^ "is 
certainly older than the oomniencement of Sura iv.** The view of 
Abdul Qiitiir is therefore proltably correct So far a? we are aware, 
the Muslim law of inheritance is ba?etl uj>on chap, iv, 1 1, in so far as 
it relates to the share of the w ife or wives in the property of a deceased 
husband. It is fortunate for the millions of Muslim widows that 
the spirit of the prophet became more liberal in this respect af the 
years rolled bv. It is diUioult to estimate the amount of nn'serv that 
would have resulted had the law of this verse remained in force. 

(S41) Unio fturn vjho are divorced* The husband, in making hia 
bequest^ is requiretl to provide for the supjx it <>f his divorced wives 
during the period of waiting (ver. 228), ]»ri»vided f-vu li ]«eriod be net 
accomi»lif<hed at the time of making bequest. The Ta/jtir-i-liai^/i 
regardo this law as still in force. 
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if cUao dm; this is a duty incumbent on those who fear 
God. (242) Thus God dedareth his signs unto you, that 
ye may understand. 

II (243) Hast thou not considered those who left their 

habitations (and they were thousands), for fear of death ? 
And (JoF) said unto them, Die ; then lie restored tliem ta 
life, fur Gnu is gracious towards mankind ; but the greater 
part of men do not give thanks. (244) Fight fur the 
religion of God, and know that God is he who heareth 
and knoweth. (245) Who is he that will lend unto GoD 

(243) Those who left their hdbUatumg. " Thei^e were some of the 
children nf Israel, who abamloned tlieir dwelliir^s bec;iuse of a 
pestilence, or, as others sav, to avoid serving in a religious war ; but, 
as they fled, God struck tiiem all dead in a certain vallej. About 
eight days or more after, y\\\en their bodies were comipted, the 
prophet I'^.ekiel, the son of liuzi, happening to pas.-; that way, at the 
sight of iheir bones wept ; whereupon God said to him. Call to than, 
0 Ezekiel, aiui I will restore thtm to life. And accordingly on the 
propliet's call they all aioee, and lived aeveral years after ; Imt thw 
retained the colour and stench of dead corpses as long as they lived, 
and the clothes they wore chanjrod as black as pitch, wliicli qualities 
they tr.uisniitted to their ]»osterity. As to tlie nuniljor of the^se 
Israelites the conimentaiuni are not agreed ; they who reckon least 
say they were 3000^ and they who reckon most, 70,00a This story 
peeiiis to have been taken from Eaekiel's vision of the resunection oif 
dry bones. 

"Some of the Mohammedan writers will have Ezekiel to have been 
one of the judges of Israel, and to have succeeded Othoniel the son 
of Caleb. They also call this prophet Jbn al 0762, or the smo/Uu 

old icoinan^ boca'use they say hi^ mother ohtainedhim byherpnjen 
in her til<l aje." — Sale, J<xhihi<ldhi^ Yahija, ttc. 

This ia another instance of llie failure of the Qurdn to confirm the 
teaching of the " former Scriptures." The purpose of Muhammad in 
relating this story ap- < ars in the exhortation of the next verse, 
Muslims must not fear death, lest they be punished with death and 
disj^race. 

(244) Fightfor(k«rdigi9Hof(hd, (See notes on vers, f^oand 191.) 
Rodwell regards the exhortation of these verses as having' special 
referenoe to the coming stru^'gle with the people of >[a<lina. We 
think the jiurposc of ^fuhaniniad had a much with r r.in_''\ Ho 
certainly had special reference to the conflict with the Makkaiis lu 
the exhortations of ven. 191- 193. All his teaching concerning the 
Qil)la and the pili^rimage, all his legislation for the company of the 
faithful, points to tlie con'inest of Arabia, and the establishment of 
Isldm throughout its bounds by the sword. 

(245) Who it h§ UuU will ientf, d'c; ue., " by oontribntlng towafdi 
the establishment of hie true religion.*'— ^a/Ci 
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on good nsfiiry ? verily he will double it unto him mani- 
fold ; for God contraotetli and extendeth his hand as he 
pleaseth, and to him slinll ye return. (240) ITast thou 
not considered the assonihly of the children of Israel, 
after the time of Moses; when tliey said unto their prophet 
Samuel, Set a king over us, that we may fight for the 
religion of God. The prophet answered, If ye are enjoined 
to go to war, will ye be near refusing to fight? They 
answered, And what should ail ns that we should not 
fight for the religion of GoD, seeing we are dispossessed of 
our habitations and deprived of our children ? But when 
they were en joined to go to war, they turned back, except 
a few of them : and God knew the ungodly. (247) And 
their prophet said unto them, Verily GoD hath set Tah'it, 
king over you : they answered. How shall he reign over 
us, seeing we are more worthy of the kingdom than he, 
neither is he possessed of great riches? S'nnucl said, 
Verily God hath chosen him before you, and hath caused 
him to increase in knowledge and stature, for GrOD giveth 
his kingdom unto whom he pleaseth ; GoD is bounteous 



(246) That ice may fifhi for the rdijion of God. The cliiMrcn of 
Israel said, " Wf will have a kiii:^ over iis ; that we al-i> maybe 
like all ihc natiuujg ; and that our kiug mayjiul^e u^, uud go out 
before us, and fight our battles'* (i Sam. viiL 19, 20). 

The gpvbled rendering of Israelitish Iiistoijin thia Terse and those 
followinj^ illustrates at once Jkluliarnniad's i'^norance r»f tiie Bilile 
story, and hid unscru|»uioii8 adaj>tatioii of Jewish tradition to tho 
purposes of his proplietic ambition. Granting that he was un- 
acqunintinl with the Scripture narrative, and that be was dependent 
for his information on Jewish tradition, I cannot see how he c;iu be 
ijEtirly exonerated from the charge of deliberate imposition here. 

ikeing we are dispossessed, 6:c. The commentators relate a story in 
illastration of this passage to the effect that God, on accottnt of their 
defection from the true fuith, nerniitted Goliath to invade their 
country, and to destroy their haoitations^ and carry their children 
into captivity. 

(247) And their propJut. The name of this prophet is not given 
in the original. Some commentators think he was Ishmuil (Sunnel); 
others, that Joshua is referred to; and otheis, that his name was 
Sh i maun. — TaftiT'i'Bat^ 

Tdiat, SauL 
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and wise. (248) And their prophet said unto them, Verily 
the sign of his kingdom shall he, that the ark shall come 
nnto yon: therein shall be tranquillity from your Lord, 

and the relics -wliicli liave been left by ihe family of 
Moses and tlie family uf Aaron ; the angels shall bring it. 
Verily this shall be a sign unto you, if ye believe. 

II (249) And wlien Taldt departed with his soldiers he 
said. Verily God will prove you by the river ; for he who 

(248) The sifjn of his Jcingrlom, dc. Compare this stoxy with the 

Biblical account (i Saiii, cha|>. xi.) 

The ark. Arabic dJ^^Ull = Coptic He1)rew HSn. "This ark, 

Bays JalriliuUiin, cnTituiiiod the iningos of the projihet.'*, anil was 
sent down from heaven to Adam, and at length came to tlie Igraeliles, 
who put great confidence therein, and continually carried it in the 
front of their army, till It was taken by the Amalt^kitea. Bi|t on 
this occnsion the angels brouglit it bark, in the siu-lit of all the people, 
and placed it at the feet of Tdliit, who was thu^upon unanimou&lj 
acknowledge<i for their king. 

"This relation Beems to have ariaenfrom some imperfect tradition 
of the taking and sendin;^' b u k the ark by the Philistine''— (Soil: 

TranqMUy. Arabic ^xaLi. See RodweU'e note m beoL 
Also Penrice's Dictionary and QloBBuy of the Korin under ' y 

Tranquillity. Tiiat is, because of the great coufnlence the Israelites 

f laced in it. having won several battles by its miraculous afi-oistiince. 
imagine, however, that the Arabic word Sakfnatf which signifiea 
tranquillity or stcurity of nnW, and is so understoml by the com- 
nientatofs, may not iniprobalily mean the diriiie presence or f;/ory, 
which u^ed to appear on the ark, uud which the Jews expressed by 
the same word, Shtichinak.'* — Salt, 

The rtUu. " These were the shoes and rod of Moses,* the mitre 
of Aaron, a pot of manna, and the broken pieces of the two tables of 
\X\<* law."— .S'a/*', JahUuddhi. 

Tiu angeh siiall bring it. The author of the Notes on the Roman 
Urd4 QurAn "poinU ont that these angels were "two milch kinel* 
Abdul Qddir ^ys the angels drove the kine. 

(•24!)) C<mJ iri'tl prove ymt by the river. The story of Raul is here 
coufoundeti with that of Gideon (com^. Judges vii.), and with David's 
cntiflict with Qoliath ! And yet this ridiculous jumble is declared 
1 ] i\v (2.02) to be rehearsed by Go.l unto Mnhanimad " with truth." 
]s it possible to belifvo Muli unni u1 >ii)i'ere and consciously truthful 
while making a statement like this? He must have re<eived his 
informatiou respecting Israeliiish history from the Jews or Jewish 
converts to IsUm, either directly, or, as is inore probable, indirectly. 
How could he imagine that he liad received it by a divine revelationt 
I confess my entir - inability to reconcile such facts with any theory 
of hallucination ur self-deception. 
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drinketh thereof shall not be on my side (but he who shall 
not taste thereof he shall be on my side), except he who 
drinketh a draught out of hia hand. And they drank 
thereof, except a few of them. And when they had passed 
the river, he and those who believed with him, they said, 
We have no strength to-day, airainst Jalut and his forces. 
But they who considered that they slioul(i meet God at 
the remrrccllon said, How often hath a small army dis- 
comfited a cjreat one, bv tlie will of GoD ! and God is with 
those wlio patiently persevere. (250) And when they 
went forth to battle against Jaliit and his forces, they said, 
0 LoJU>, pour on ns patience, and confirm our feet, and 
help 118 against the unbelieving people. (251) Therefore 
they discomfited them, by the will of God, and David slew 
Jdltit. And God gave him the kingdom and wisdom, and 
taught him his will ; and if God had not prevented men, 
the one by the other, verily the earth had been corrupted ; 
but God is beneficent towards liis creatures. (252) These 
are the signs of (iOD : we rehearse them unto thee with 
truth, and thou art surely oiie of those who have been sent 
hy God. 

II (253) These are the apostles ; we have preferred some tho© 
of them before others ; some of them hath God spoken 
unto, and hath exalted the degree of others of them. And 
we gave unto Jesus the son of Mary manifest signs, and 
strengthened him with the holy spirit. And if God had 

(251) And God . . • taught him his will. "Or u-hat he pleaded to 
teach iiiiii. Vahya most liitioimlly nivlfi-stands hereby the iliviiie 
revehitions which David received froiu Uod ; but Jaliiluddiii, the 
art of makiii<{ coats of mail (which the Muhammadans beheve was 
that prophet's peculiar trade) and the knowledge of the language of 
birds."— Sa/tf. 

(252) Thouarf fv n bf . . . seiUbyOod, Look at this Statement in 
the ligiit ol my uote ou (249). 

(253) Jewi the ton of Mary. Christ was, with Mohammed, the 

greatest of prophets. He had tlje powei- of wui k lug miracles ; he 
spoke in his cradle ; he made a bird out ot" (day. He could ijive ^'i;;dit 
to the blind, and even raise the dead to life. He is the Word jto- 
ceeding from God ; his name is the Mesaiab. Illustrious in this 
world and in the next, and one of those who have near access to Qod. 
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BO pleased, they who came after those apaUlu would not 
have contended among themselves, after manifest signs 
had been shown unto them. Bat they fell to variance ; 
therefore some of them believed, and some of them believed 

not; and if (loD had so pleased, they would not have con- 
tended among tlieniselves ; but GuD dotli what he will. 

II (254) O true believers, give ahn^ of that whicli we 
have bestowed unto you, before the day cometh wherein 
there shall be no nierchaudisiug, nor friendship, nor in- 
tercession. The infidels are unjust doers. (255) GodI, 
there is no God buti he ; the living, the self-subaistiiig : 
neither slumber nor sleep seizeth him ; to him hdongdk 
whatsoever is in heaven, and on earth. Who is he that 



' He ia strengthened by ibe Holy Spirit,' for so Mohammed, in more 
than one pa»sn<;e, calls the Angel OabrieL'*— 7?. BonBortk SmUk^Mih 

hammed and Midiammeiiaiiifm, p. 27 1, pocond edition. 

But lliat which, beyond all quci^tioii, exalts Je -iiis ahovo all the pro- 
phets ol leliini, Muhaiumad liiiubelf uuL btiiii^ exct^ptcd, his uuleu- 
nut. Both the Qturto and the Sunnat attnbnte a sinful character 
to all the prophets excepting Jeans, who appears tvtrywhere as hdHff 
late. 11 K IS THE Sinless Prophet of IslAm. 

H'lih the holy njurit. " It ib clear that at a later pericxl at least, if 
not from the tirst, Mahomet confounded Gabrid with the Holy Ghod, 
The idea mav have arisen from some 8ueh misapprehenBion as the 
following' : — Mary conceived Jesus by tlie power of the Holy Ghi>st 
which ovei-hailowed her. But it was Gabriel wiio visited 3lan- to 
uuuouiice tlie conception of the Saviour. The Holy Ghost was, there- 
fore, another name for Gabriel. We need haxdlj wonder at this 
i<4norance, when Mahomet seema to have believed that Christians 
h'ld Mary to be the third person in the Trinitj-." — Mu-tr lAftof 
Mahomet, new edition, p. 47, note, 5See also notes on ver. 86. 

Thty fdl at variance. The allusion is to the various sects into 
whidi the followers of former ^* apostles " became divided. This was 
in at coidanee with the will of God. It would seem that God willed 
that the followeis of Muhammad should be no exception ia this 
respect 

(254) Giv$ tdrnt. See notes on yers. 42, 109, and 214. 

(266) Ood I there, is no God, dx. ^ This verse contains a magnifi- 
cent description of the divine majoi^ty and providence ; but it niu*t 
not be 8uj>])o:-ed the translation conies up to the dignity of the ori- 
ginal. Thiii pa^ge is justly admired by the Muhamnuidans, who 
recite it in their prayers ; and some of them wear it about them, 
engraved on an agate or other precious atone."— Sak. 

Tliis verse is called the *Ayal id Kunl^ or Tik T'-rotw vtrf"-, ard 
is irc<|ueutly uacd by Mubliiuji iu prayer. The MU/ii^t ul Jlasdbih 
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can intercede with him, but through his good pleasore ? 
He knoweth that which is past, and that which is to come 
unto them, and they shall not comprehend anything of his 

knowledge, but so far as he pleaselli. His throne is ex- 
tended over heaven and earth, and the preservation of both 
is no burden unto him. He is the high, the mighty. 
(256) Let there be no violence in religion. Now is right 
direction manifestly distinguished from deceit : whoever 
therefore shall deny Taghiit, and believe in God, he shall 
snrely take hold on a strong handle, which shall not be 
broken ; Gob is he who heaieth and seetk (257) God is 
the patron of those who belieye ; he shall lead them ont of 
dar^ess into light : but as to those who believe not, their 



(Matthews' edition, vol, i. p. 203) records the following tradition con- 
cerning it : — " Ali Ibn Abii Talib said, ' I heard the prophet say in 
the ptupit, "That person who r«p«it8 'Afot tU Kurd after every 
prayer, nothing; prevents liini cnteiing into paradise but life ; and 
wlioever pays 'Ayat vl Kursl when lie to his bedchanibtT, God 
will keep hiui in i>;ilety, his house, and the house ol' his uei^libuur."'*' 

Bit tnn>n«. ** This throne, in Arable called Kwti, is by the Hu- 
hammadans supposed to be Cod's tribunal or seat of justice, being 
placed under tfiat ( tlicr calltd al Arsh, wbicli they say is his impe> 
rial throno. The Kur.n iillegorically signifiL-s tlie divine providence, 
wiiich sustains and govenis the heaven and the earth, and is infi- 
nitely above human comprehendon.''>-jSSix^ 

This is, without doubt, one of the grandest verses of the Qur&n. 
Its jdace in the text does notsiM m natural. It sounds more like one 
ut the impassioned eifusions ot the preacher of Makkah than the utter- 
ance of the Madfna politician. 

(S56) No vMence in religion, "This passage was particnlarly 
directed to some of Muhammad's first ]>r(>selyte8, wlin having sons 
that had been brou;jht up in idolatry or Judaism, would obii^je them 
to embrace Muhammadi^m by force." — tHale, Jaldladdln. 

Then is an apparent contradiction between this verse and verses 191- 
193 and 244 of this chapter. The comment of Jaldluddi'n given by Sale 
as quoted here affords a key to reconciliation. It was still politic to 
exercise moderation at Madina, but being at war with tlie Makkans, 
and anticipating the coming conflict witli the nnbelievers elsewhere, 
the Muslims were indted to " fight for the religion of God." This 
warfare was for the ]>re?ent oplcn.'iibly in self-defence, but the war- 
riors were being educated for a career of conquest in the not distant 
luturc. 

Tdgh^t. *'This word properly signifies an idol, or whatever is 

V hi]>ped besides God — particularly the two idols of the MakkaUi 
ai ii4t and al Una ; and also the devil, or any seducer." — iiaU 
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patrons are Taghiit; tliey shall lead them from the light 
into darkness ; they shall be the companions of Ae^fiie, 
they shall remain therein for ever. 

il (258) Hast thon not considered him who disputed with 
Abraham concerning his Lobd, because God had given 
him the kingdom ? When Abraham said, My Lord is he 
who givcth life and killeth: he answered, I give life and 
I kill. Abraham said, Verily God hringeth the sun from 
the east, now do thou bring it from the west. Whereupon 
the infidel was confounded ; for God directeth not the un- 
godly people. (259) Or hast thou riot considered how he 
behaved \\ \\o passed by a city which had been destroyed, 
even to her foundations ? He said, How shall GoD quicken 
this city, after she hath been dead ? And God caused him 
to die for an hundred years, and afterwards raised him to 
•life. ^n(2 God said. How long hast thou tarried Am/ He 
answered, A day, or part of a day. GrOD said. Nay, thou 
hast tarried hvn a hundred years. Now look on thy food 
and thy drink, they are not yet corrupted ; and look on 
thine ass : and this have we done that we mijjht make thee 
a s'vj^n unto men. And look on the bones 0/ thiiic ass, how 



(25*^) IJim n-lio dispntt'd with Ahrahtiin. *' Thin was Nimn ..1, wlio, 
as liio coiiuuuululors suy, to prove power of life aiul lieath by 
oeiUar demondtratioD. caused two men to be brought before him at 
the same time, one of whom he slew and saved the other alive. As 
to this tyrant's ]ier5tecution of Abraham, see chap, zxi, (veia. 52-70), 
and the notes tiiereon." — Side. 

(259) He icho pamd by a ci'ty^ <tc, **The person here meant was 
Uzair or Ezra, wno riding on an ass by the ruins of Jerusalem, afit«r 
it had l)tn'U ih'.-troyed by tlie Chaldeans, doubted in liis mind by 
what mean:< God could raise tlie city and its inhabitants again ; 
whereupon God caused liiin to die, and he remained in that condition 
one hundred years * at the end of which Go<l restored him to life^ 
and he found a basket of li*;s and a cruse of wine he had with him 
nut in the lea.st «i]>i>ih-d or eomqiU-tl ; bnt hi.s ass was dead, the bones 
ouly remaining, and these, while the prophet looked on, were raised 
and clothed with fleah, becoming an ass a^ain, which being inspired 
wiUi li!>-, 1)(^an immediately to bray {fukiluddln^ Yahya). This 
apocryiihal story may perhaps have taken its rise from Nehemiah^S 
Viewing of the ruins of Jerusalem" ^Neh. ii.) — iyaU. 

The Qurda is here again at vananoe with the faeti of Jewish 
history. 
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we raise them, and afterwards clothe them with flesh. And 
when this was shown nnto him, he said, I know that God 

is able to do all things. (260) And when Abraham said, 
O Lord, show me how thou wilt raise the dead ; God said, 
Dost thou not yet believe ? He answered, Yea, Imt / ask 
ihis that my heart may rest at ease. God said, Take there- 
fore four birds, and divide them ; then lay a part of them 
on every mountain ; then call them, and they shall come 
swiftly unto thee : and know that God is mighty and wise. 

II (261) The similitude of those who lay out their sub- 
stance, for adTancing the religion of Odd, is as a grain of 
com which produceth seven ears, and in eyeiy ear an 
hundred grains ; for God giveth twofold unto whom he 
pleaseth : God is bounteous and wise. (262) They who 
lay out their substance for the religion of God, and 
afterwards follow not what they have so laid out by 
reproaches or mischief, they shall have their reward 
with their Lokd ; upon them shall no fear come, neither 
shall they be grieved. (263) A fair speech and to for- 
give is better tiian alms followed by mischief. Gk>D is 



(260) i>how me how Hiou ivilt raise the dead. *' The occasion of tliis 
request of Abraham ie said to have been on a doubt proposed to him 
by the devil, in human fonn, how it was possible for the several parte 
of the corpse of a man which lay on the seashore, and liad been pardy 
devoured by the wild beasts, the birds, and the fish, to be brought 
tosether at toe nsnnection."— iSlorfs. 



rdbt /bur hink and divide them. *< These birds, aoeordiug to the 

commentators, were an eagle (a dove, say others), a peacock, a raven, 
and a cock, which Abraham cut to pieces, and min^^'led tlieir flesh ana 
feathers together, or, as some tell us, pounded all in a mortjir, and 
dividing the mass into four parts laid them on so many moontains, 
but kept the heads, which he had pcesenred whole, in his hand. 
Then he called them each by their name, and immediately one part 
flew to the other, till they all recovered their first shape, and theu 
came to be joined to their respective heads. 

**Tliis seems to betaken from Abiaham's Bacrifice of biids men- 
tioned V)v Mo^es (Gen. xv.), with some additional cizeomstances.''— • 
Sale, Jaldluddhi, AMnl Qddir. 

(262) lie^roaches or mischief; either by reproaching the person 
wlH>m thej have lelieyed with what they have done for him, or by 
exposing his poTeity to his prejudice." — 8aU, JMlmddln, 

See notet on yen. 42, 109, and 214* 
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rich and mexcifaL (264) 0 true belieTen, make not yoor 
almB of none effect by reproaohing or nuaehie^ as he who 
layeth oat what he hath to appear unto men ta ffiw alm9, 

and believeth not in God and the last day. The likeness 
of such a one is as a Hint covered with earth, on which 
a violent rain falletli, and leaveth it hartl. They cannot 
prosper in anything whicli they have gained, for God 
dixecteth not the unbelieving people. (265) And the 
likeness of those who lay out their substance from a desire 
to please God, and for an establishment for their souls, is 
as a garden on a hill, on which a Tiolent rain f alleth, and 
it bringeth forth'its fmita twofold; and if a violent rain 
falleth not on it, yet the dew faUeth thereon: and God 
seeth that which ye do. (266) Doth any of you desire to 
have a garden of palm-trees and vines, through which 
rivers tlow, wherein ye may liave all linds of fruits, and 
that he may attain to old age, and have a weak offspring? 
then a violent tiery wind sliall strike it, so tliat it shall be 
burned. Thus God declareth his signs unto you, that ye 
.T7 may consider. 

^ ' II (267) 0 true believers, bestow alms of the good things 
which ye have gained, and of that which we have pro- 
duced for you out of the earth, and choose not the bad 
thereof, to give it in alms, such as ye would not accept 
yourselves, otherwise than by connivance : and know thAt 
God is rich and worthy to be praised. (268) The devil 
thre;iteneth you with poverty, and cominandeth you 
filthy covetousness ; but Gon promiseth you pardon from 



(2G(I) A garden of j/alin-trtes, cf'C "This garden is an emblem of 
ahiiB given out of hypocris*^ or attended with reproaches, which 
perith, and will be of no tervioe hcfeafter to the giver."— iSn^ Jaldl' 
uddhi. 

(267) Ot/o'vu-ise than by connivnnc/i, "That is, on havinj; some 
ameuils mmW'. by ihe seller of such uoods, either by abatement of the 
price, or giving' something else to the buyer to make up ^e valneu* 

(2G8) The ikvil threateiidh . . . hd God jyronnseth. Satan deters 
from givin;4 l)y 8Uggesting j)us.Hible |ioverty. (iod encour.i^'es to give 
by the promise of |>ardou and aalvatiou. Compare ver. 271, injru. 
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himself and ftbandance: God is bonnteoiis and wise. 

(269) He giveth wisdom nnto whom he pleaseth ; and he 
unto whom wisdom is given hath received much good: but 
none will consider, except the wUc of heart. (270) And 
whatever alms ye shall give, or wliatcver vow ye shall vow, 
verily (ioD knoweth it; bat tke ungodly shall have none 
to help them. (271) If ye make your alms to appear, it 
is well ; but if je conceal them, and give them nnto the 
poor, this wiU he better for yon, and will atone for yonr 
sins; and Gk>D is well informed of that which ye do. 

(272) The direction of them belongeth not nnto thee; but 
God directeth whom he pleaseth. The good that ye shall 
give in alms sJudl redound unto yourselves ; and ye shall 
not give unless out of desire of seeing the face uf God. 
And what good thing ye shall give in alms, it shall 
be repaid you, and ye shall not be treated unjustly ; 

(273) unto the poor who are wholly employed in fighting 
for the religion of GoD, and cannot go to and fro on the 
earth; whom the ignorant man thinketh rich, because of 

(271) If you mak '. your alins to appear^ it is wdL Tins contradicts 
llio teacliiiiL; nf our Lord (Matt. vi. I-4). The wliole of Muhamniad'a 
exhortatiou in these verses (271-274) is based upon tlie idea that 
almsgiving is profitable both in this world and the world to come. 
Ab an adaitioual motive, he condones and thereby encouragea that 
human pride which is Avilling to gi?e for the sake of the lepatation 
ior liberality acc^uired thereby. 

If ye coiuxal them . . . this will ht better for you. This translation 
agrees with that of Abdal Qidir, the Tafsir ffuuami, and the Taftlfir^ 
i-Raufi. This part of the exhortation is then in agreement with that 
of Matt vi. 1-4. Both public giving and piivate chanty aie com- 
mended. See also ver. 274. 

But Rod well translates this clause thus: '*Do ve conceal them 
and give them to the poorf This^ too, will be of advantage to yon.** 

Abdul Q4dir paraphrases tbe versf tlius : "If you make your 
alni8 to appear, it is well, for others will be encourai^ed to ^'ivc ; but 
if you conceal them, it is better, because the poor will not be made 
aahamed by exposing their poverty." 

Will atone for your sins. This sentiment contradicts the 
of the Bible, that " without shedding of blood there is no romis'^ion.'* 

(272) Ye shall not give unless, dec; i.e., "for tlie sake o£ a reward 
hereafter, and not for any worldly consideration." — SaU. 

(273) The poor wholly employed infighting (see notes on ver. 195). 
Heie wo oheerve that Muhammad's exhortationi to the peifoimanoe 
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their modestf : thott shalt know them by this mark, they 

ask not men witli importunity ; and what good ye shall 
give in alms, verily God knoweth it. 

II (274) They ^viu) dicstrilnite alms of their substance 
ni^lit and day, in private and in public, shall have their 
reward with the Lord ; on them shall no fear come, 
neither shall they be grieved. (275) They who devour 
usury shall not arise from the dead, but as he ariseth 
whom Satan hath infected by a touch : this thaU happen 
to thim because they say, Truly selling is but as usury: 
and yet Gk>D hath permitted selling and forbidden usury. 
He therefore who when there cometh unto him an admoni- 
tion from his Lord abstaineth froin usimi for the fuiure, 
shall have what is past forgiven him, and his afliiir be- 
lon^eth unto God. But whoever returneth to usury, they 
shall be the companions of heU-fire, they shall continue 
therein forever. (276) God shall take his blessing from 
usury, and shall increase alms : for God loveth no infidel, 
or ungodly person. (277) But they who believe and do 
that which is right, and observe the stated times of prayer, 
and pay their legal alms, they shall have their reward 



of religious duty were closely connected with his Bchmne for politieal 

tuh aiiceuient. 

T/itir viodestij. If ever this virtue beh^nqcd to a cjhfizi or Muslim 
warrior, it has long aince been supplanted by the moet impudent and 
cruel audacity. 

^274) See notei on ven 271. 

(276) Whom Satan hath infected; viz., "like demoniacs or pos- 
Besaed persons ; that i.^ in ^a&t horror and diatraction of mind, and 
convulsive agitation of body." — Sale, 

Usury is one of the seventeen hobka or great sins. Hngfaei^ JToiet 

on Muhammadanum, p. 139. 

Shall have what u jiasf ftrrrjivcn. Repentance thus atones for past 
sin. This, again, contradicts the toaching of the " former Scripturefi.'* 
The Tn/sir-i-liaujij while recogniaiiig tlie above as a possible inter- 
pietation, prefen another, viz., that those who had borrowed money 
before the date of the prohibition of usury, are hereby relieyed from 
the responsibility of ^layment of interest on their debt?. This is 
ex post facto law of a kind scarcely creditable to Isl4m. And yet 
this interpretation seems to be borne out by the exhortation of w. 
278. 

(277) See notes on Ten. 3-5, 37, 38, and 177. 
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with tbeir Lord : there shall come no fear on them, neither 

shall they be grieved. (278) O true believers, fear God, 
and remit that which remaiueth of usury, if ye really 
believe ; (279) but if ye do it not, hearken unto war, 
which is dixit ( red arjainst yoir from God and liis apostle : 
yet if ye repent, ye shall have the capital of your money. 
Deal not unjustly with others^ and ye shall not he dealt 
-with unjiiPtly. (280) If there be any debtor under a diffi- 
enlfy of paying his debt, let his erediicr wait tiU it he easy 
for him to do it; hat if ye remit it as alms, it will be 
better for you, if ye knew it. (281) And fear the day 
wherein ye shall return unto God; then shall every soul 
be paid what it hath gained, and they shall not he treated 
unjustly. 

II (282) 0 true believers, when ye bind yourselves one 
to the other in a debt for a certain time, write it down ; 
and let a writer write between you according to justice, 
and let not the writer refuse writing according to what 
God hath taught him; but let him write, and let liim 
who oweth the debt dictate, and let him fear God his 
Lord, and not diminish aught thereot But if he who 
oweth the debt be foolish, or weak, or be not able 
to dictate himself, let his agent dictate according to 
equity; and call to witness two witnesses of your rmgh^ 

(278) Bmit lAof vkiA fwnatrMtA; t.e., <*th6 intercst doe before 
ntuiy was prohibited. For this some of Muhammad's followers 
exacted of their debtors, Piipposing they lawfully migW — SaU, 
Jaldluddin, See also uute ou ver. 275. 

(280) Wait tiUitbe iowfor Mrn^ Thfi regulation does great 
credit to Muhammad, and is yet earned out in praetiee by many of 
his followers, 

(281) And fear the day, dr. "The fear rather than the love of 
God is the spur of laldin." — ruole in Introduction to Lane's Sdeclions 
from (he Koran, p. Izzx. 

(282) His agent "Whoever manages bis affairs, whether hia 
father, heir, guardian, or interpreter." — Sale, Jal'tlnddhi. 

A man aiid two womau Another illustration oi the Muslim e8ti> 
mate of woman. She ia but half a man t A man, too ignorant to 
dictate an article of agreement, may Btill he equal to any two women, 
however intelligent; ior " if one of those women ahottld mistakei the 
other of them will cause her to recollect I " 
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louring men; but if there be not two men, let there he s 
man and two women of those whom ye shall choose for 
witnesses: if one of those vxntun should mistake^ the 
other of them will cause her to recollect. And the wit- 
nesses shall not refuse, whensoever they shall be called. 
And disdain not to write it down, be it a large debt, or be 
it a small one, until its time ofpayyrvefU : this will be more 
just ill the siLjlit of God, and more right for bearing wit- 
ness, and more easy, that ye may not doubt. But if it bo 
a })re>ent bargain which ye transact between yourselves, 
it shall be no crime in you, if ye write it not down. And 
take witnesses when ye sell one to the other, and let no 
harm be done to the writer, nor to the witness ; which it 
ye do, it will surely be injustice in you : and fear Goi^ 
and God will instruct you, for God knoweth all things. 
(283) And if ye be on a journey, and find no writer, ki 
pledges be taken : but if one of you trust the other, let 
him who is trusted return what he is trusted with, and 
fear God his Lord. And conceal not the testimony, for 
he who coucealeth it hath surely a wicked heart; GOD 
knowetli that which ye do. 
Re* ji (284) Whatever is in heaven and on earth is God's ; 
and whether ye manifest that which is in your minds, or 
conceal it, God will call you to account for it, and will 
forgive whom he pleaseth, and will punish whom he 
pleaseth; for God is almighty. (285) The apostle be- 
lieveth in that which hath been sent down unto him from 



(283) Return what lie is truitcd with, Furbids u bieucli ol trust 
and all embezslement — Tafifr-u/ttnifi. 

(284) Whether ye manifest that which u in your mindtj etc Abdul 
Qddir says tliat on liearing tlie><c words, one of the companions said 
that this command was exceedinj^ly difficult to perform, whereupon 
the following two Tenea were revealed. He nndentanda these ^mm 
ns mitigating in some degree the rigour of this cinumand. Hodhnni 
Muslims generally a:;ree that thouglits of evil only acquire a monl 
character by their manifestation in word or deed. 

Will foryive whom he pUateih. Pardon of sin here depends on the 
will of God alon«. Compare notea on ver*. 371 and 275. 
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his LoBD, and the faithful oho. Every one of them be- 
lieveth in Ggd, and hia angels, and his seriptnies, and his 

apostles : we make no distinction at all between his 
apostles. And tliey say, We have lieard, and do obey; 
Uf iiiiplore tliy mercy, 0 Lord, for unto tliee must we 
return, (28G) God will not force any soul beyond its 
capacity : it shall have the good which it gaineth, and it 
shall suffer the evil which it gaineth. 0 Lo£D, punish us 
not if we forget or act sinfully : O Lord, lay not on us a 
buiden like that which thou hast laid on those who have 
been before ns ; neither make us^ 0 Lobd, to bear what 
we have not strength to hear, but be favourable unto us, 
and spare us, and be merciful unto us. Thou art our 
patron, help us therefore against ^ unbelieving nations. 



(285) Wt make no distinction at all beticeen his apostles. This verse 
contradicts ver. 253 and chap. zvii. 57. 

*' But this, say tlie Mubammadans, the Jews do, who receive Moses, 
but reject Jesus ; and the Christianfl, who rccei?e both those prophet8| 
but reject Muhammad." — Hale^Jaldluddln, 

(286) A hurilm lik§ ihat vlM ihtm had laid on Hum vho. Se. 
" That is, on the Jewa, who^ as the commentatoxa tell us, were oraered 
to kill a man by way of atonement, to give one-fourth of tlieir sub- 
stance in alms, and to cut off an uncleau ulcerous part, aud were for- 
bidden to eat fat, or animals that divide the hoof, and were obliged 
to 0l»enre the sabbath, and other particulars wkodn the Mnhainma- 
dana are at liberty." — Sale, JaUUvddinf Yahffo, 

See note on ver. 284. 

Abdul Qiidir says, " Gk>d approved of this prayer and accepted it 
This command no longer rests heavily upou us, so that the thoughts 
of the heart are no longer taken into accoanty and sins of carelessness 

are forgiven !" 

The Qur^D. then, seems to be responsible for the general insensi- 
bility of llvslims to sin, and cspedailT to sinM states of the hearf; 
The doctrine of personal hoUnesB is alike foreign to the Qurto and 
the experience ot the followers of IsUnu 
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